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INTRODUCTION 


Lenin and our time: the phrase echoes the significance of 
his immortal ideas, his teachings and his achievements. For 
half a century his name has lived on in the strength of the 
socialist state he created and the work of the Communist 
Party he founded. 

With the emergence of Marxism-Leninism, the march of 
history began to be measured by a new yardstick. Never 
before has a theory exerted so profound an influence upon 
social development, or been so completely vindicated. The 
evolution of society is posing increasingly complex problems, 
and Marxism-Leninism is moving in step with the times; its 
influence upon the minds of men and the destiny of mankind 
is growing. This is clearly demonstrated by the achievements 
of world socialism, and by the growth of the struggle for 
social and national liberation which has developed in every 
continent under the influence of Marxism-Leninism. 

Guided by Leninism, the world revolutionary movement 
has reached a new level. Communist Parties have been 
founded and grown strong. The international communist 
movement has become genuinely world-wide, the most 
influential political force of our time. 

The entire history of world socialism and of the working- 
class and national liberation movement has confirmed the 
international significance of Marxism-Leninism. The victory 
of the socialist revolution in a number of countries, the 
emergence of a socialist world system, the advance of the 
working-class movement in the capitalist countries, the 
independent political and social role now being played in 
the world arena by the peoples of the former colonies and 
semi-colonies, the unprecedented upsurge of the anti¬ 
imperialist struggle, all constitute a historic vindication of 
Leninism which voices the fundamental requirements of our 
time. 

The problem of what attitude to adopt towards Marxism- 
Leninism is becoming increasingly urgent for all sections of 
bourgeois society. Whatever their attitude may be, bourgeois 







thinkers must take account of its world-wide historical 
importance. This is not due to the subjective desires of 
individuals, but to profoundly objective factors. The epoch 
itself, the nature and perspectives of whose development were 
with scientific precision analysed by the founders of Marxism- 
Leninism, exerts a decisive influence upon present-day 
ideological and political development. “.. .The establishment 
of the fundamentals of the communist order comprises the 
content of the new era of world history that has set in,” 1 
Lenin wrote. 

The present epoch is the epoch of transition from 
capitalism to socialism. Objectively the capitalist system as 
a whole has become ripe for social revolution. The timing 
of the social reconstruction of the old world depends upon 
a number of factors, including those of a subjective character. 
That is why the bourgeoisie is making immense efforts to 
check the spread of Leninism, to restrict its influence and to 
undermine faith in it with the aid of falsification, smears and 
misrepresentation. There is good reason for capitalist 
politicians and ideologists to be alarmed. The international 
influence of the ideas of Leninism is today without equal. 
According to UNESCO, Lenin’s works head the list of 
translated writings. All his greatest works have been 
translated into more than 110 languages. 

“He is no longer with us in the flesh,” the great Soviet 
writer Maxim Gorky wrote of Lenin, “but his voice rings out 
with increasing clarity, more and more triumphantly for the 
working people of the earth, and there is no corner of it 
where it has not awakened the people’s will to revolt, their 
desire to build a new life, a world where all men are equal.” 2 

Lenin summed up the source of Marxism’s tremendous 
impact upon human history: the Marxist doctrine is omnipo¬ 
tent because it is true. 3 Lenin saw truth as the greatest test 
of the validity of theory. Marxism, an integrated, coherent 
theory, to which all sectarianism is alien, answered the 
questions posed by progressive thought. But for its answers 
to be convincing, Marxism-Leninism had to embrace the 
whole range of the achievements of contemporary learning. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 392. 

2 V. I. Lenin and A. M. Gorky, Letters , Recollections, Documents, 
Moscow. 1958, p. 241 (in Russian). 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 23. 
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History has shown that Marxist-Leninist theory and its 
creative application in concrete conditions enables us to 
provide scientific answers to the problems confronting all 
sections of the world revolutionary movement, wherever they 
may be. 

All that may be said about the scientific quality and hence 
the validity of Marxism is likewise fully applicable to 
Leninism—a teaching which constitutes a landmark in the 
development of the social and natural sciences. The 
distinctive features of Leninism, a genuinely scientific 
theory, are its many-sidedness, its ability to foresee the 
future, and the unity of its theory and practice. Optimism 
and a belief in the unlimited possibilities of progress and 
scientific knowledge are organic features of Leninism. That 
is why it is incompatible with any superstition or defence 
of the outdated, either in the life of society or in the field 
of learning. A noteworthy characteristic of Marxism- 
Leninism is its strictly scientific method of analysis, its 
approach to the problems of natural science from the point 
of view of their social and political significance, its combina¬ 
tion of science and politics. 

Anti-communists and “experts” in the misrepresentation 
of Marxism frequently depict Lenin as an advocate of 
“violence”, for whom the main issue was that of the conquest 
of power. In reality, Lenin’s life and work, his noble qualities 
as a revolutionary, comrade and human being will for ever 
serve as an example to revolutionary fighters throughout the 
world. 

“Lenin,” says the Address of the International Meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties, “unflinchingly fought 
imperialism and reaction, he upheld unity in action of all 
sections of the working people in battle against the common 
class enemy; he was a thoroughgoing internationalist, he 
championed equality, peace and friendship among nations, 
he wrathfully denounced any manifestation of racialism and 
chauvinism; he was the friend of all oppressed nations and 
opened the way to victory in the struggle against colonialism, 
for the peoples’ independence and freedom, for their right 
to determine their own destiny.” 1 

Leninism marks a new stage in the evolution of the most 


1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties , Moscow , 
1969. Documents and Materials, Prague, 1969, p 40. 










progressive of all teachings—the teaching of scientific 
communism. Lenin was a man of encyclopaedic knowledge, 
a man with a mind which embraced all spheres of human 
activity. He made a profound study of philosophy, economics, 
problems of state and law, physics, mathematics, the history 
of social thought and literature, sociology, the natural 
sciences, etc. Therefore his works, both when they were 
written and to this day, constitute a life-giving source of 
revolutionary ideas and an effective instrument for the study 
of the most varied problems of nature, society and thought. 
That is why progressive mankind unanimously acknowledges 
the world-wide historic importance of Leninism as a genu¬ 
inely scientific theory of our time. The outstanding British 
scientist, Professor J. D. Bernal, writes: 

“Lenin is an inspiring example for us; we live and fight 
under the direct influence of his ideas. . . . Where other great 
men saw only one or another aspect of reality, he saw every¬ 
thing. He saw reality not as something static, but in move¬ 
ment: he understood the forces which determined that 
movement, and learnt how to control them.” 1 

Lenin paid great attention to Marxist philosophy and 
materialist dialectics, which he saw as the best scientific aid 
to understanding and changing reality. Raising Marxism to 
a new level, the great leader and theoretician of the working 
class developed materialist dialectics as a philosophical 
science. He championed dialectical materialism’s theory of 
knowledge in opposition to idealistic trends in many fields, 
enriching the historical materialism of Marx and Engels. 
Lenin’s guidelines have provided the theoretical basis for 
advances in both the natural sciences and in the social 
sciences. 2 

Lenin was a brilliant theoretician of the state, democracy, 
law and legality. Right from the beginning of his career as 
a revolutionary, Lenin studied the problems of the state and 
law. His attention was particularly focused upon these issues 
prior to and during the October Socialist Revolution, when 
history itself placed them upon the agenda. In a revolution¬ 
ary epoch the question of the state assumed particular import¬ 
ance both in theory and practical politics, he wrote in 1917. 3 

1 J. D. Bernal, Science and Society, London. 

2 P. N. Fedoseyev, Dialectics of the Modern Epoch, Moscow, 1966, 
p. 11 (in Russian). 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 383. 
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Logically, it was in August-September 1917, on the eve 
of the October Socialist Revolution, that Lenin wrote his 
brilliant T he State and Revolution , in which he set out the 
tasks of the proletariat in the impending revolution, telling 
the workers what had to be done to achieve emancipation 
from the yoke of capitalism. Its publication aroused confu¬ 
sion, alarm and anger among the anti-Marxists, who vainly 
attempted to refute Lenin’s skilful argumentation. Reaction¬ 
ary capitalist ideologists, reformists and revisionists still 
continue their malicious attacks upon this work. 

After the victory of the October Revolution, Lenin, 
although deeply involved in the day-to-day work of building 
the world’s first socialist state, in no way relaxed his atten¬ 
tion to the theoretical problems of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and its state form—the Soviets of Working 
People’s Deputies. He laid the theoretical basis for the 
constructive role of the socialist state and law in the revo¬ 
lutionary transformation of society, in the building of 
socialism and communism and in the defence of the 
achievements of the proletarian revolution against the in¬ 
trigues of the imperialist states. The practical experience of 
the young Soviet state brought many new problems to the 
fore. The great leader of the Party and the people worked 
untiringly to solve these problems for the sake of the consoli¬ 
dation, development and prosperity of the Soviet social and 
political system and of the socialist law and order. 

Lenin’s writings, such as The Proletarian Revolution and 
the Renegade Kautsky, The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet 
Government (1918), his lecture on The State, A Great Begin¬ 
ning (1919), his letter to Stalin on “Dual” Subordination and 
Legality (1922), How We Should Reorganise the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection, On Co-operation, Our Revolution 
(Apropos of N. Sukhanov’s Notes), Better Fewer, But Better 
(1923), and many others, are of great significance in the 
evolution of the Marxist theory of the state and law. In them 
the most important principles of Soviet legal science were 
formulated. 

Soviet legal science is based on the principles set out in 
Lenin’s reports to Party congresses, to congresses of the 
Soviets, and to congresses of the Communist International, 
and in speeches, letters and notes. 

Lenin wrote about the state at different times, in diverse 
situations and circumstances, prompted by various occurrences 
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and with various ends in view. But all he wrote forms an 
integral whole. It is a living, creative theory, constantly 
developed and enriched by new historical experience and by 
the latest advances of learning. 

Profound theoretical generalisation and an intolerance of 
stagnation of thought and of outdated formulae, are charac¬ 
teristic features of Lenin’s teaching regarding the state and 
law. This theory demonstrates a genuinely scientific approach 
to the problem of laying bare the nature and purpose of all 
the historical types of the state, democracy, law and legality. 
It answers the questions posed not only by history, but also 
by the present and by the future. Lenin’s teaching represents 
the highest stage in the evolution of the Marxist theory of 
society, the state and law. It was and still is a guideline for 
the Communist Party and the Soviet people in the building 
of the socialist and communist society in the Soviet Union, 
in strengthening and improving the Soviet state, democracy, 
law and legality. 

Lenin’s work in creating and consolidating the Soviet state 
apparatus and Soviet law and legality is a model of the 
organic link between revolutionary theory and practice. The 
leader of the world proletariat himself directed the imple¬ 
mentation of the Marxist theory of the socialist state and 
law and the creation of a new state machine. 

Lenin watched the evolution of the foundations of Soviet 
legislation very closely. He personally wrote and edited the 
drafts of the most important Soviet decrees and directed all 
the legislative activities of the young socialist state. He was 
interested in the smallest details. He never permitted any 
obscurity or lack of precision in the drafting of a law. He 
gave careful consideration to the practical consequences of 
any particular law. Of him, Lunacharsky wrote: “A lawyer 
by education, he retained the greatest interest in this sub¬ 
ject, not of course in the abstract, juridical pseudo-science 
divorced from reality, but in the striking precision of for¬ 
mulation which it achieved. ... He had a passion for formula¬ 
tions of the juridical type, and Vladimir Ilyich was a master 
of them. ... He treated a legal formula like something of 
real scientific worth, like a creation of the mind-” 1 

The state, democracy, law and legality have always been 


1 A. V. Lunacharsky, Lenin As a Scientist and Publicist, Moscow, 
1924, pp. 17 18 (in Russian). 
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subjects for acute political struggle between diverse social 
forces. But they have assumed particular topicality in the 
present epoch—the epoch of bitter ideological conflict be¬ 
tween two opposing social and political systems. Our ideolog¬ 
ical opponents attempt to demonstrate that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is incompatible with law, democracy and 
socialism, resorting to falsification and misrepresentation of 
facts and events in the socialist countries and exploiting 
problems and difficulties in these countries. 

Failures and miscalculations, mistakes of a subjectivist 
nature prompted by particular deviations from the Leninist 
principles of legality and norms of social life, by attempts 
to ignore the scientific basis of administration and economic 
management and by an attitude of contempt for accumulated 
historical experience, have, of course, occurred during the 
complex and profound social transformations carried out in 
the USSR. These mistakes, singled out from among the whole 
great range of changes wrought by the Soviet people under 
the guidance of the Communist Party, are disproportionately 
inflated by the enemies of communism. But it is neither 
mistakes nor miscalculations which are the characteristic 
features of the Soviet Union’s onward march to communism. 
As Lenin pointed out, “for every hundred mistakes we com¬ 
mit, and which the bourgeoisie and their lackeys ... shout 
about to the whole world, 10,000 great and heroic deeds are 
performed. . . -” 1 

The more than half a century that has elapsed since the 
creation of the Soviet socialist state in accordance with 
Lenin’s plans has brought new irrefutable proof of the 
vitality of Leninism and of the transforming influence of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of the state and law on the course 
of social development. Today the rapid growth of the 
strength and international influence of the world socialist 
system, the break-up of the colonial system under the impact 
of the blows of the national liberation movement, the growth 
of class battles in the capitalist countries and the further 
weakening of the world capitalist system are pointers to the 
triumph of Leninism. “The revolutionary cause started by 
the Great October Socialist Revolution is broadening out, 
growing stronger and triumphing. Socialism is the present 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected, Works , Vol. 28, p. 72. 
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for hundreds of millions of people, and the tomorrow for 
the whole of mankind.” 1 

Leninism illumines not only the heroic past and present 
of the Soviet people and the peoples of other socialist 
countries, but also their communist future. It is the battle-cry 
of the workers of the whole world in their struggle for social 
and intellectual emancipation, for peace, democracy and 
socialism. 

The significance of Lenin’s contribution to the study of 
the problems of the state and law in general, and of the 
socialist state and law in particular, cannot be overestimated. 
The profound study and creative application of this inherit¬ 
ance is of exceptional importance for the development of 
the socialist state and of law and legality during the building 
of a communist society. 

Lenin’s theory of the socialist state and law is the subject 
of constant study by Soviet jurists. There is no textbook or 
monograph which does not draw upon the writings of Lenin. 
A number of studies of Lenin’s work in this field have been 
published in Soviet legal literature in recent years. Never¬ 
theless, this great legacy remains insufficiently studied. There 
are still few fundamental studies examining different aspects 
of Lenin’s theory of the socialist state, and analysing Leninist 
concepts regarding the state, democracy, law and legality. 

The author realises the difficulties presented by a 
thorough study of Lenin’s teachings regarding the state 
and law. Therefore he does not set himself the aim of 
examining all aspects of Lenin’s teachings. The aim of the 
present volume is more modest. It attempts to sum up some 
of the results of the evolution of Soviet legal thought on the 
basis of Lenin’s concepts, and to pose a number of new 
problems which, in our view, require further study. A full, 
all-embracing study of the significance of Lenin’s ideas 
regarding the state, democracy, law and legality in the 
evolution of legal science can be undertaken only by the 
entire body of Soviet jurists. 


1 50th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. Theses 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU, Moscow, 1967, p 3. 









Chapter 1 

THE LENINIST METHOD IN STUDYING 
PROBLEMS OF THE STATE AND LAW 


As the evolution of society accelerates and its structure 
becomes more complex, as the role of science in controlling 
the affairs of society increases, as scientific information 
accumulates on a vast scale and as knowledge becomes in¬ 
creasingly differentiated, the validity of the basic Leninist 
analysis and solution of the problems of social development 
is confirmed. This is not only because of the appeal which 
the Leninist teachings regarding the revolutionary transfor¬ 
mation of social relations has for millions of people. The 
sources of the tremendous influence exerted by these teachings 
must above all be sought in their profound, dialectical 
approach to the interpretation and transformation of reality, 
in their genuinely scientific method of investigation. This 
applies in equal measure to the study of problems connected 
with the revolution in natural science, in the life of society, 
and in the very processes of thought. With the aid of the 
Leninist method, it is possible to examine the essence of the 
changes which are taking place, bring to light the main 
trends of social development, and ensure the validity and 
scientific quality of the conclusions reached. 

Lenin’s theory possesses a carefully evolved method which 
is an effective aid to the understanding of reality. In the 
sphere of the social revolution, the state, democracy and law, 
this reality implies the unity of theory and the practical 
activity of the working people. The Leninist method com¬ 
bines a philosophical approach based upon a universal 
outlook with a ramified system of logical and other scientific 
techniques of investigation. In this lies its creative quality, 
enabling it to gain new strength with each new stage in the 
advance, and with each new discovery in the natural and 
social sciences. 

1. THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LENINIST 

METHOD OF STUDYING PROBLEMS 

OF THE STATE AND LAW 

The most important characteristic of the Leninist method 
of investigating the state and law is that, like Leninism as 
a whole, it is above all revolutionary and dialectical. 
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The social development of Russia at the beginning of the 
20th century demanded the enrichment of scientific theory 
reflecting the needs of the new epoch—the epoch of impe¬ 
rialism and the socialist revolution. The need lor the theo¬ 
retical study of problems connected with the overthrow of 
the domination of the bourgeoisie and landowners, the con¬ 
centration of power in the hands of the working class and 
the working people as a whole, and the creation of a state, 
democracy and law of a new type came to the fore. 

Lenin repeatedly emphasised that a revolution occurs only 
when the objective and subjective factors for it have matured. 
In the very process of the revolutionary transition from the 
old to the new is inherent above all the negation of the 
former content, of the earlier forms of existence. This nega¬ 
tion marks an important stage in evolution. “Negation,” 
Lenin wrote, “is something definite, has a definite content, 
the inner contradictions lead to the replacement of the old 
content by a new, higher one.” 1 The revolution lies in that 
the old is not amended nor transformed gradually, but 
negated and replaced by the new. It is in this way that the 
new and progressive evolves. 

Lenin took as his starting point the Marxist principle that 
the revolutionary transition from capitalism to socialism 
cannot take place spontaneously. A socialist revolution is a 
conscious process of mass revolutionary creative activity. 
Marxism-Leninism combines scientific analysis in appraising 
the objective conditions of social development with the clear 
recognition of the revolutionary energy, creative strength and 
initiative of the masses and the parties leading them. 

Lenin’s discovery of the law of the uneven economic and 
political development of capitalism at its highest stage— 
imperialism—was the fruit of his profound scientific 
approach to the concrete historical circumstances and tasks 
which arise “at each new turning point”. With this discovery 
was closely linked another conclusion of great importance: 
that the victory of the socialist revolution in the first instance 
in a few countries, or even in a single country, is possible. 
Thus, on the basis of an analysis of the concrete facts of 
history, the former Marxist thesis that the victory of the so¬ 
cialist revolution was possible simultaneously in all advanced 
capitalist countries was developed under new conditions. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 38, p. 97. 
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Lenin formulated the basic points regarding the laws and 
motive forces of bourgeois-democratic revolutions in the 
period of imperialism, proletarian hegemony in these revo¬ 
lutions, and the growth of the bourgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tion into the socialist revolution. He refuted the Mensheviks’ 
dogmatic assertion that a socialist revolution in Russia was 
impossible because of the inadequate development of the 
forces of production and the numerically small proletariat. 
Lenin stressed the overriding significance of the scope of 
organisation of the proletariat, its level of political conscious¬ 
ness, its class cohesion, its revolutionary determination and 
the support which it received from its class allies at home 
and abroad in ensuring the victory of the revolution. 

The creative character of Marxism-Leninism is most 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that only with its help did 
it become possible to foresee the evolution of history and 
social phenomena at decisive turning points. In 1916, analys¬ 
ing the outcome of the first years of the imperialist war, 
internal developments in Russia, the deployment of class 
forces and other factors, Lenin declared that “progress, if 
we leave out for the moment the possibility of temporary 
steps backward, can be made only in the direction of 
socialist society, only in the direction of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion”. 1 

In discussing Lenin’s foresight in the sphere of social 
thought, it should be noted that he drew a clear line of 
demarcation between scientific forecasts and unfounded 
prophecies divorced from reality. That is why Lenin re¬ 
peatedly stressed the limits of a scientifically-based forecast, 
which is determined by a historical framework, facts and 
concrete circumstances. Scientific forecasts are possible only 
in relation to logically-developing phenomena, and on the 
basis of circumstances and trends which are currently 
evolving. It is impossible to foresee details which may arise 
in the process of the actual march of history or in the natural 
evolution of phenomena. The founders of Marxism-Leninism 
did not, for example, give any detailed account of the process 
of the withering away of the state under communism. 

The organic unity of the theoretical and the historical 
approach is characteristic of the Leninist method as applied 
to the study of the state and law. The principle of historicity, 


1 Ibid., Vol. 22, p. 316. 
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which is a general methodological starting-point and a law 
governing all knowledge, is widely used in Lenin’s writings 
on the state and law. “The most reliable thing in a question 
of social science,” Lenin wrote in his lecture on The State, 
“and one that is most necessary in order really to acquire the 
habit of approaching this question correctly and not allowing 
oneself to get lost in the mass of detail or in the immense 
variety of conflicting opinion—the most important thing if 
one is to approach this question scientifically is not to forget 
the underlying historical connection, to examine every ques¬ 
tion from the standpoint of how the given phenomenon arose 
in history and what were the principal stages in its develop¬ 
ment, and, from the standpoint of its development, to 
examine what it has become today.” 1 

Lenin made brilliant use of this principle in the struggle 
against dogmatism of various hues, against the “Left” and 
the Right opportunists on problems of the state and law. 

This historical approach implies singling out the main 
trends in the evolution of a particular phenomenon, establish¬ 
ing the links between the past and present, between that 
which relates to the present and that which relates to the 
future. Thus, while the socialist stage of social development 
is characterised by the negation of earlier socio-economic 
formations of an exploiting type, the element of continuity 
is important for the communist stage. This principle is 
especially manifest in the historical development of the 
socialist state, its functions, the principles and forms of its 
system of representation, in the aims and functions of state 
administration, in legislation and in the improvement of 
democracy. The same may also be said of the varied forms 
of national state formations characteristic of the socialist type 
of state. 

Lenin at the same time pointed out that it was necessary 
for a socialist society critically to assimilate and utilise all 
the achievements of mankind in science, technology and 
culture. Otherwise, he declared, the edifice of communist 
society could not be built. 2 

Its genuinely humanist character is an important feature 
of Lenin’s theory of the state and law. This flows from the 
basic aim of socialism and communism—the all-round, har- 
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2 Ibid., Vol. 31, pp. 285-87. 








monious development of man, with the fullest possible satis¬ 
faction of his material and spiritual needs. 

The demands of the basic economic law of socialism 
express the aim of complete and profound democracy. The 
rule of the people is necessary, not as an end in itself, but 
as a condition of, and means for, the satisfaction of the 
demands of society as a whole and of each of its individual 
members. It is in this that Lenin saw the purpose of democra¬ 
cy when he wrote that “socialism alone will make possible 
the wide expansion of social production and distribution on 
scientific lines and their actual subordination to the aim of 
easing the lives of the working people and of improving 
their welfare as much as possible”. 1 

Critics of Marxism-Leninism charge Communists with 
placing too low a value upon the human personality, its 
freedom, its spiritual interests and needs. They accuse Com¬ 
munists of anti-humanism and infringement of “man’s 
natural rights” (meaning the abolition of private ownership 
and of human exploitation). 

But Marxism-Leninism clearly establishes the principle 
that under socialism the aim of social development is the 
maximum satisfaction of the material and spiritual needs of 
man. Communists have proclaimed that the building of a 
new society advances in step with the fulfilment of its main 
tasks: in the economic field, in social relations and in the 
moulding of the new man. The Programme of the CPSU 
proclaims the most humanitarian principle of social progress: 
“Everything for the sake of man, for the benefit of man.” 2 
But this is only one aspect of the humanism of Leninism. 
There is also another which is of no less historic importance. 

Leninism contains the main principles of peace between 
peoples, the principle of proletarian internationalism, and 
the idea of the peaceful coexistence of states with different 
social systems. Lenin scientifically established genuinely 
humanist principles in international relations. He laid bare 
the criminal nature of aggression and predatory imperialist 
wars. In accordance with Lenin’s teachings, the Soviet state 
strives for peace, universal disarmament, and economic, 
scientific and cultural co-operation between states with dif¬ 
ferent social systems. 


1 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 411. 

2 The Road, to Communism, Moscow, 1961, p. 450. 
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Lenin’s theory of the state and law is really international. 
There is not, nor can there be, a Leninist theory which is 
regional in character—European, Asian, African or American. 
It answers the fundamental questions confronting the entire 
international labour movement. Any attempt to re-shape a 
theory which is by nature international along national lines, 
can, therefore, only weaken and undermine it. History shows 
that any deviation from Marxism-Leninism to either the right 
or the left leads inevitably to nationalism or great-power 
chauvinism. 

The Leninist theory of the state and law is an unsurpassed 
model of the militant Party approach and of struggle for the 
purity of Marxism. It is by its very nature imbued with the 
Party spirit. Like every social science, it, in the words of 
Lenin, requires “the direct and open adoption of the stand¬ 
point of a definite social group in any assessment of events”. 1 
Lenin sharply criticised the bourgeois idea of the “non-party” 
approach, of objectivism. He many times declared that the 
idea of a “non-party” approach was a bourgeois concept, 
whereas that of a party approach was a socialist concept. 

The bourgeoisie, because of its class position, has no 
interest in establishing the scientific truth about the origin 
and nature of types of state and law based upon exploitation, 
in particular its own state and law. It is indeed in its interest 
to obscure and disguise the class character of the bourgeois 
state and its law. Contemporary theories of the “welfare 
state”, the “industrial society”, “graduated evolution” and 
other theories designed to defend the principle of private 
property, the foundations of bourgeois society and the exploi¬ 
tation of the working people, embellish the realities of 
capitalism. 

As the founders of Marxism-Leninism pointed out, it is 
only the working classes which, because of their social posi¬ 
tion, have an interest in a true, objectively scientific under¬ 
standing of the nature and aims of the state and law. The 
more profound and more exact is this understanding, the 
more successful will be the people’s political and ideological 
struggle. That is why the working people have no interest 
in concealing the class character of their own state and law. 
They openly point to the class significance, aims and tasks of 
the revolutionary transformation of capitalist society into 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 1, p. 401. 
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socialist society and of the building of communist society. 
The working class has no reason to conceal the laws of social 
development because its strength lies in knowing, under¬ 
standing and consciously utilising them. 

Lenin repeatedly demonstrated that the principle of the 
proletarian Party spirit is in no way at variance with 
genuinely scientific objectivity. It is the proletarian Party 
spirit which makes it possible correctly and objectively to 
throw light upon the various phenomena of state and polit¬ 
ical life. The validity of the Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
state and law lies in that it corresponds to objective reality 
and is borne out by practical experience. 

The Marxist-Leninist principle of party approach in 
science continues to be one of the main targets for the bitter 
onslaughts of bourgeois ideologists. The Rector of Freiburg 
University (Switzerland), I. Bochenski, “refutes” this prin¬ 
ciple on the grounds that the party approach implies the 
rejection of objectivity and is synonymous with prejudice 
and partisanship. But partisanship can be of various kinds. 
There can be partisanship for objective truth. The class 
interest upon which “prejudice” is based prompts the ideolo¬ 
gists of the reactionary classes to disguise and distort truth. 
But it prompts the ideologists of revolutionary classes to 
reveal the truth, and to understand reality as it really 
is. 1 

io appreciate fully the uncompromising struggle which 
Lenin waged for the purity of Marxism, it should be borne in 
mind that between the epoch of the First International found¬ 
ed by Marx and Engels and the epoch of the socialist 
revolution, lay a period in which theory and policies were 
dominated by the leaders of the Second International. 
Eduard Bernstein, Karl Kautsky, Otto Bauer, Karl Renner, 
the Russian Economists, the Mensheviks, and other spokes¬ 
men of international opportunism tried in every way to 
distort the real meaning of the Marxist theory of proletarian 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat, preaching 
the ideas of the gradual evolution of capitalism into social¬ 
ism and attempting to divert the attention of the working 
class from active struggle for the revolutionary transfor¬ 
mation of society. These social-reformist attempts were 


1 B. Bykhovsky, “Parties in Philosophy and Philosophical Camou¬ 
flage”, Kommunist No. 1, Moscow, 1967, pp. 122-23. 
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defeated by Lenin. The principles he put forward are rele¬ 
vant to this day. 

Leninism emerged and became stronger in the struggle 
against bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideology and against 
reformism and revisionism. Lenin faced a difficult task— 
that of repulsing the attacks of opportunists and reformists 
of all shades. “There it is, my fate,” he wrote. “One fighting 
campaign after another—against political stupidities, philis¬ 
tinism, opportunism and so forth. 

“It has been going on since 1893. And so has the hatred 
of the philistines on account of it. But still I would not 
exchange this fate for ‘peace’ with the philistines.” 1 

It was with the aim of ridding Marxism of politically 
harmful and alien elements that Lenin began by re-establish¬ 
ing the fundamental theoretical principles of Marxism 
regarding the state. “Our prime task is to re-establish what 
Marx really taught on the subject of the state,” 2 he wrote. 
But he did more than defended Marxism; he also enriched it, 
subjecting the new economic and political conditions of the 
epoch of monopoly capitalism to thorough analysis. 

Rejecting the metaphysical approach of the social-reform¬ 
ists to the basic issues of contemporary social development, 
Lenin, on the basis of a strictly scientific approach, historical 
materialism, a summing up of rich historical experience and 
a careful examination of the practical experience of the 
revolutionary movement, laid bare the essence of the link 
between the revolution and the state, the revolution and 
democracy. 

Lenin formulated a completely new theoretical proposition: 
“. . .state-monopoly capitalism is a complete material pre¬ 
paration for socialism, the threshold of socialism, a rung on 
the ladder of history between which and the rung called 
socialism there are no intermediate rungs .” 3 

Guided by the Leninist principle of partisanship in 
science, specialists in problems of the state and law in the 
socialist countries join the efforts in combating the legal 
ideology of contemporary imperialism. 

Academic jurists in the socialist countries intensify their 
critique of their ideological opponents and sharpen the 
weapon of counterpropaganda. In doing so, they hold that 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 35, p. 259. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 386. 

3 Ibid., p. 359. 
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not all bourgeois lawyers are anti-communists. Many 
bourgeois jurists reject the anti-communist trend of the 
bourgeois social sciences. There are many who, recognising 
the need for peaceful coexistence between states with differ¬ 
ing social systems, call for an objective study of the socialist 
state and law, and who are anxious to dissociate themselves 
from strident anti-communists. 

This trend is noteworthy. The very existence of the social¬ 
ist states and their law and the objective processes taking 
place in their evolution are introducing substantial amend¬ 
ments to bourgeois jurisprudence, especially to that section 
of comparative law which deals with the socialist state and 
law. The truth about the state, democracy, law and legality 
in the socialist countries is reaching a growing audience. 

Despite all the efforts of its ideological opponents, the 
Marxist-Leninist theory is constantly being enriched by the 
collective experience of the fraternal Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties. This is demonstrated by the Programme of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and by the Pro¬ 
grammes of other Parties; by the resolutions of the CPSU 
congresses and by the declarations, statements and other 
documents of international meetings of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties. 

As is emphasised in the Address of the International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties on the Cen¬ 
tenary of the Birth of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, Communists 
regard it as their task firmly to uphold the revolutionary 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian internation¬ 
alism in the struggle against all enemies, steadfastly to 
make them a living reality, constantly to develop Marxist- 
Leninist theory and enrich it on the basis of present expe¬ 
rience of waging the class struggle and building socialist 
society. Communists will always be true to the creative spirit 
of Leninism. 1 

An important feature of the Leninist method is the devel¬ 
opment of the Marxist thesis on unity of theory and prac¬ 
tice, on the decisive role of revolutionary experience in the 
development of scientific thought. Lenin’s words are well 
known: “The standpoint of life, of practice, should be first 
and fundamental in the theory of knowledge.” 2 

1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, Moscow, 
1969, Prague, 1969, p. 41. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 142. 
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Lenin saw revolutionary experience as the most important 
criterion for verifying the validity of theoretical principles. 1 
We knew, said Lenin, that the victory of the proletarian 
revolution would ring the death knell of capitalist property, 
which would be replaced by public socialist property. “We 
knew this when we took power for the purpose of proceeding 
with socialist reorganisation; but we could not know the 
forms of transformation, or the rate of development of the 
concrete reorganisation. Collective experience, the experience 
of millions can alone give us decisive guidance in this 
respect. .. .” 2 

At the same time Lenin noted that the practical expe¬ 
rience gained in the implementation of the main theoretical 
forecasts regarding the organisation of the republic of So¬ 
viets, the nationalisation of the banks and the monopolies, the 
establishment of workers’ control, the nationalisation of the 
land, etc., would broaden our outlook and show in concrete 
detail what had to be done next. 

In evolving the theory of the socialist state and directing 
its practical implementation, Lenin relied firmly upon the 
creative initiative and reason of the working people. He 
believed that “the minds of tens of millions of those who 
are doing things create something infinitely loftier than the 
greatest genius can foresee”. 3 

He showed untiring concern to increase the part played 
by theory and science in solving the political and practical 
problems of the building of communism. He considered the 
reasoning of those who presented each new practical step as 
the creative development of theory to be immature. Practice 
must take account of scientific generalisation and of the pro¬ 
posals and recommendations put forward by science. 

“. . .The Communist administrator’s prime duty,” Lenin 
wrote, “is to see that he is not carried away by the issuing of 
orders. He must learn to start by looking at the achieve¬ 
ments of science, insisting on a verification of facts, and 
locating and studying the mistakes. . ., before proceeding 
with any corrections.” 4 

The objective validity of conclusions in any branch of 
learning, including law, is verified in practice. Recommen- 


1 V. I. I.enin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 94. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 410. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 474. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 32, pp. 144-45. 
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dations and conclusions must not only be based on realitv; 
they must also correspond to practical needs. Soviet legal 
science gets the material, upon which its generalisations and 
recommendations and its conclusions regarding the necessity 
for the study of particular problems are based, from the 
day-to-day work of the Soviets of Working People’s Depu¬ 
ties, organs of state administration, courts, arbitration tri¬ 
bunals, etc. It is likewise in the sphere of day-to-day work 
that the validity of scientific proposals must be verified. 

2. THE ROLE OF MATERIALIST DIALECTICS 

AND ACTUAL TECHNIQUES IN THE INVESTIGATION 

OF PROBLEMS OF STATE AND LAW 

Leninism is the product not only of Lenin’s mastery of 
materialist dialectics, but also of the ability to apply the 
Marxist method to the study of complex problems obscured 
by bourgeois ideologists and politicians, such as those of the 
state and revolution, democracy and law. 

The Leninist analysis of the state and democracy, law and 
legality is a scientific thorough appraisal of complex social 
phenomena in the light of a concrete historical approach. 
“Firstly, if we are to have a true knowledge of an object,” 
Lenin taught, “we must look at and examine all its facets, 
its connections and ‘mediacies’. That is something we can¬ 
not ever hope to achieve completely, but the rule of com¬ 
prehensiveness is a safeguard against mistakes and rigidity. 
Secondly, dialectical logic requires that an object should 
be taken in development, in change, in ‘self-movement’. . . . 
Thirdly, a full ‘definition’ of an object must include the 
whole of human experience, both as a criterion of truth and 
a practical indicator of its connection with human wants. 
Fourthly, dialectical logic holds that ‘truth is always con¬ 
crete, never abstract’.” 1 

The Leninist method of studying problems of the state, 
law and democracy is a tried and tested means of resolving 
the theoretical and practical issues which arise in the course 
of state and legal development. 

It is, therefore, logical that Soviet jurists should in recent 
years have focused increased attention on problems of meth¬ 
od. It should be said that a concept of the significance of 


1 Ibid., p, 94. 
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method and its place in legal science, which is in our view 
unsound, is frequently encountered in literature. Method is 
at times interpreted too widely. It is identified with philos¬ 
ophy; and the methodological approach to the problems of 
state and law, on the one hand, and the philosophical inter¬ 
pretation of these problems, on the other, are frequently 
confused. 

Such a view is erroneous. Marxist-Leninist philosophy is 
above all an integrated teaching, a strictly scientific theory, 
the world outlook of the working class and its Party. Like 
every science, it has many aspects and many manifestations. 
It fulfils the theoretical, methodological, ideological and other 
functions. Unlike all earlier and contemporary philosophical 
trends and schools, Marxist-Leninist philosophy combines 
all aspects and functions. It does not highlight one to the 
detriment of another. 

The assertion that methodology is philosophy waters down 
the essence of the Marxist-Leninist philosophy as a world 
outlook, does not give a correct picture of the full wealth 
of the structure of Marxist-Leninist philosophy and leads 
to an underestimation of the role and significance of his¬ 
torical materialism—the theory and method by which the 
state, democracy and law are cognised. 

The identification of philosophy and method implies the 
complete rejection of the particular methodological charac¬ 
teristic of various branches of learning, including legal 
science. Soviet literature rightly criticises the assertion that 
problems of method are studied only through philosophy, and 
that legal science merely applies the method evolved by 
philosophy. 

The view that the method of studying the state and law 
is a collection of abstract, logical or technical means of in¬ 
vestigation without any basis in world outlook or philosophy 
is widespread in bourgeois juridical literature. It is no.t dif¬ 
ficult to appreciate that the root of this approach lies in the 
desire of bourgeois ideologists to divorce theories of state 
and law from their class, political content and to demon¬ 
strate their “neutral”, “eternal” character. 

Lenin showed that such an approach lacked foundation 
and was untenable when it was a question of laying bare 
the nature of the state and law—that is, problems which 
concern the vested interests of the dominant class. 

The methodological function is only one aspect of Marxist- 
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Leninist philosophy, Materialist dialectics is the basis of the 
scientific method of studying the state, democracy and 
legality. All its principles, laws and categories make up a 
methodological key with the aid of which it is possible to 
study complex social problems. 

The methodological basis for resolving the problems of 
legal science lies in the correct utilisation of the categories 
of materialist dialectics, including, for example, form and 
content, essence and appearance, possibility and reality, 
cause and effect, the general, the particular and the individ¬ 
ual, freedom and necessity, the objective and the subjec¬ 
tive, etc. Thus, the Marxist-Leninist appreciation of the 
dialectic of the relationship between the universal and the 
individual makes it possible thoroughly to study the laws 
of the emergence and development of socialist states and at 
the same time fully to show the specific features of each of 
them, which are determined by the particular economic, 
historical, cultural and other circumstances of the given 
country. 

Unless the tenets on the relationship between the general 
and the particular are applied, it is, for example, impossible 
to understand the nature and purpose of a particular legal 
norm or institution. 

Lenin wrote that “the individual exists only in the con¬ 
nection that leads to the universal. The universal exists only 
in the individual and through the individual. Every indi¬ 
vidual is (in one way or another) a universal. Every univer¬ 
sal is (a fragment, or an aspect, or the essence of) an indi¬ 
vidual. Every universal only approximately embraces all the 
individual objects. Every individual enters incompletely into 
the universal, etc., etc.” 1 

The disclosure of the nature and purpose of a legal norm, 
or of a particular legal institute must be based upon a cor¬ 
rect appreciation of the social and political purpose of the 
entire legal system. In its turn, the study of law as a whole 
inevitably presupposes an analysis of the branches, insti¬ 
tutes and norms forming part of it. The process of cognising 
a legal norm must involve a transition from the abstract to 
the concrete. 

To apply legal norms in practice, Soviet juridical science, 
in full conformity with their letter and spirit and with due 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 38, p. 361. 
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account for a particular historical situation, must show what 
concrete juridical facts give rise to particular legal relation¬ 
ships, what particular subjects can hear rights and obliga¬ 
tions in the corresponding legal relationships, what rights 
and obligations emerge in these relationships, described in 
abstract form in a legal norm. This is a process of the con- 
cretisation of the legal norm in the usual sense of the word, 
in so far as the latter in the ultimate analysis clarifies the 
logical meaning of the legal norm, and also establishes the 
abstract features of juridical facts and relationships as a 
result of legal analysis. 1 

The aim of ensuring optimal reflection of the needs of 
social development in political measures and legal deci¬ 
sions, of studying the social effectiveness of the political 
organisation of society has led to an increase in the impor¬ 
tance of problems of method in legal science. It also makes 
it necessary for legal science to make use of a wide range 
of methods and techniques in studying problems of the state 
and law. 

The organic unity of clear-cut theoretical principles, of 
categories of cognition and of actual techniques and methods 
of investigation of phenomena relating to the state and law, 
is characteristic of Lenin’s methodology. This makes it pos¬ 
sible to emphasise the indivisible link between laws and cate¬ 
gories of the dialectics, between the philosophical basis and 
the actual techniques of investigation. 2 

The dialectical method cannot, therefore, he seen as some¬ 
thing separate from the concrete techniques of investiga¬ 
tion. While acknowledging the great significance of the lat¬ 
ter, it must be noted that they not only do not conflict with 
the basic method of materialist dialectics, but are a develop¬ 
ment and concrete application of this method to the study 
of particular aspects of the life of society. Particular meth¬ 
ods in their turn rest upon the laws and categories of the 
fundamental method, are guided by them and in the 
ultimate analysis facilitate its fullest and most profound 
embodiment. 

Soviet legal science has to submit well-founded, scientific 


1 A. A. Piontkovsky, “The Science of Law, Its Nature and Method”. 
Sovietskoye gosudarslvo i pravo No. 7, 1965, p. 78. 

2 V. P. Kazimirchuk gives a detailed analysis of the system and 
methods of legal investigation in his book Law and Methods of Its 
Study , Moscow, 1965 (in Russian). 
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recommendations relating to the control of processes taking 
place in society by legal and state means. But this above all 
implies the firm rejection of a speculative, formal, dogmatic 
approach to the understanding of the nature of law and its 
regulatory role. It would, therefore, be incorrect to replace 
the concrete study of state and legal problems by general 
discussion of a purely philosophical character. 

One method of investigation is the sociological or, to be 
more precise, the concrete sociological method. This, as ex¬ 
perience has shown, is productive to the extent that it is 
based on the study of practical experience. The main aim 
of concrete sociological investigation in legal science is to 
show the effectiveness of the system of the political organi¬ 
sation of society and of the methods of control of political 
and social affairs, the conditions for effective legal regula¬ 
tion and the results of the social action of law. In the ulti¬ 
mate analysis, this obliges legal science to study the ways 
and means which make it possible to foresee the social con¬ 
sequences of legal measures. 

It is encouraging to note that during recent years socio- 
legal studies have begun to be actively pursued both in the 
Soviet Union and in other socialist countries. It is possible 
to single out a number of questions where results have al¬ 
ready been achieved to evince a certain scientific interest, 
e.g., aspect of the work of local Soviets, the organisation of 
the work of particular links of the administrative apparatus, 
legal aspects of the use of workers’ leisure, of labour turn¬ 
over, the role of law in overcoming superstitions, the causes 
of juvenile delinquency, the causes of crime in particular 
areas, etc. 

Special techniques are put to use, e.g., analysis of official 
documents, correspondence, reports and archive materials, 
statistics, the study of the organisation and methods of work 
of government and non-government bodies, questionnaires 
and interviews, on-the-spot observation, etc. 

Many of these methods are being successfully employed 
both by Soviet jurists and by jurists in other socialist coun¬ 
tries. 

With the employment of scientific methods of manage¬ 
ment in state and social affairs, the social experiment is 
assuming increased importance as a means of verifying 
in advance the validity of recommendations and propo¬ 
sals. 
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While Lenin was alive and during the first years after 
his death, there was experimentation in the sphere of con¬ 
stitutional development. This yielded valuable material which 
was of great assistance in resolving important state problems 
(e.g., regarding the best forms of the administrative and ter¬ 
ritorial structure). 

There has in recent years been extensive experimentation 
in the USSR and a number of other socialist countries in 
the sphere of economic relations and the organisation of 
economic management. The results are now being used to 
implement the economic reforms. The transition to a five- 
day working week with two free days was studied. It may 
be assumed that experiments of this kind will be more wide¬ 
ly used in the future, not only in the economic sphere, but 
also in the state and legal sphere. 

In studying the laws governing the evolution of the state 
and law, Soviet science comes into contact with many 
branches of knowledge, in co-operation with which it is able 
to gain a fuller understanding of the object of study. The 
lawyer is able to gain a fuller appreciation of social problems 
by working together with the philosopher, the economist, the 
historian, the psychologist and the educational scientist. This 
co-operation is productive not only in the study of problems 
involving aspects of many sciences, but also in determining 
the main lines of the development of all branches of 
juridical science as a whole and of each of them in 
particular. 

The scale and complexity of the tasks confronting legal 
science requires the use of effective techniques and methods 
of investigation evolved not only by the social sciences, but 
also by the natural sciences. Cross-fertilisation is taking place 
between the natural and social sciences. As Keldysh, the 
President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, has 
said: “It is at the present stage difficult to draw a sharp line 
of distinction between the natural sciences and the social 
sciences. Scientific development is entering a phase in which 
the interconnections between them, the reciprocal interpen¬ 
etration and the reciprocal influences of sciences are be¬ 
coming stronger .” 1 

More attention must be given to the complex study of 
state and legal problems. This enables us to understand fully 


1 Kommunist No. 17, Moscow, 1966, p. 29. 
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the interaction of the various links in the state apparatus 
and of the various forms of social activity and to understand 
problems relating to the efficacy of law. This enables us to 
focus attention on favourable and unfavourable aspects of 
the application of established methods of legal regulation, 
etc. 

But specialists from other branches of knowledge—econ¬ 
omists, philosophers, statisticians, psychologists, mathemati¬ 
cians, etc.—are as yet insufficiently involved in the study of 
state and legal developments. 

Comparative law has in recent years attracted the atten¬ 
tion of jurists both in the Soviet Union and in other social¬ 
ist countries . 1 Articles and discussions enable us to formu¬ 
late some general points regarding the place of comparative 
law in the methodological armoury of the Marxist-Leninist 
science of the state and law. Practical experience has un¬ 
doubtedly confirmed the value of this method. Here, as also 
in the analysis of the method of sociological investigation, 
we proceed from a recognition of the fact that comparative 
law is one of the partial techniques of study resting on the 
general basis of the Marxist-Leninist philosophy. The inter¬ 
relationship between the dialectical-materialist method and 
comparative law must be seen against the background of the 
relations between the general and the particular. Compara¬ 
tive law, like all other partial methods, is part of the armoury 
of Marxist dialectics. The view of bourgeois jurists, who 
see comparative law as some “super-method”, is therefore 
unacceptable to us; nor can we consider comparative law as 
an independent branch of legal science. It is simply a partial 
method applicable in different branches of law . 2 

It is a characteristic of comparative law that the object of 
study can be either institutes of similar legal systems or 
institutes relating to systems of law which have dissimilar 


1 S. L. Zivs, “The Method of Comparative Study of the State and 
Law” (Sovietskoye gosudarstvo i pravo No. 3, 1964); R. Bystricky, 
“Za Marxisticky srovnavaci pravovedu” ( Pravnik No. 8, Praha, 1962); 
S. Rormaryn, “Z teorji badan i prac prawno-porownawczych” (Panstwo 
i prawo N. 3, Warszawa, 1966). Academician Imre Szabo successfully 
employed the comparative method in his work Socialist Law, Moscow, 
1964. 

1 Some of the features of the method of comparative law are dealt 
with in an article by S. L. Zivs and the present author: “Comparative 
Law in International Scientific Co-operation” ( Sovietskoye gosudarstvo 
i pravo No. 2, 1966). 
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social and economic foundations. Comparative law has spe 
cial tasks in each case. These also determine the direct 
object of study (the ascertainment of common, dissimilar 
and opposing characteristics). 

The method of comparative law is of growing importance 
in the study of problems of the state and law in the social¬ 
ist countries. Soviet jurists are studying the laws governing 
the development of those institutions which are common to 
all socialist countries and their specific features in individual 
countries. This method is also of value in studying the legis¬ 
lation of the Union Republics of the USSR. 

Comparative study is an effective method of focusing at¬ 
tention upon the fundamental differences between socialist 
and bourgeois law. It has a part to play in informing world 
public opinion of the real nature of the political organisation 
of socialist society. 

The comparative method is of great importance in study¬ 
ing problems of the state and law in the newly independent 
countries. Their constitutional development provides inter¬ 
esting material from which some general theoretical con¬ 
clusions may be drawn regarding the problems which arise 
in this sphere in countries taking the non-capitalist path of 
development. 

Soviet legal science must make fuller use of quantitative 
methods of social and legal investigation. This problem 
arises both as a result of the increase in the amount of infor¬ 
mation received, including legal information, and also be¬ 
cause it is now possible to use mathematical and computer 
techniques (correlation analysis). This type of analysis was 
used, for example, in the study of data gathered during a 
complex study of administrative problems conducted by the 
Institute of State and Law of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. Computer techniques were used because it would 
from a practical point of view have been impossible to 
reveal the significance of some social factors on the basis 
of the tremendous quantity of the most varied data without 
their aid. The introduction of quantitative methods, there¬ 
fore, is dictated by new tasks in legal studies. 

The use of mathematical methods in general and com¬ 
puter techniques in particular is not only prompted by the 
need to accelerate calculation and data processing. It is also 
prompted by the complexity of social and legal relationships 
and their interaction, by the influence of many factors on 
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individual and group behaviour, lhis requires the overall 
study of such phenomena. Lenin saw the only correct ap 
proach to the study of social relations in the fact that “we 
must take not individual facts, but the sum total of facts, 
without a single exception.. .”. 1 

Important theoretical considerations regarding the use of 
methods of mathematical logic have been voiced in legal 
literature. But the practical use of mathematics in sociology 
in general and in social and legal studies in particular is as 
yet small. Mathematical methods, including statistics, have 
so far been applied in the study of problems relating to the 
development of Soviets, the economy, the causes of crime 
and certain other spheres. 

Scientific thought has already evolved techniques of quan¬ 
titative measurement of such phenomena as interest, mo¬ 
tive, inclination, opinion, mood, etc., which at first sight 
may seem too intangible to be quantified. Given a correct 
approach to the nature of phenomena being studied, and 
with due consideration of all the aspects which they reflect, 
not only objective, but also subjective facts can be ex¬ 
pressed in quantitative terms. Statistical and mathematical 
methods play a most important part in this . 2 

It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that conclusions 
drawn in foreign countries regarding the use of quantitative 
methods to stuffy legal problems are sometimes methodolog¬ 
ically erroneous. This is true, for example, of bourgeois 
jurists who are vigorously advocating a new “science” which 
they term “jurimetrics ”. 3 

There is, of course, nothing wrong in the combination of 
law and quantitative processing in the study of legal mate¬ 
rial, using mathematical and statistical methods and up-to- 
date computers to solve the problems of, for example, the 
organisation of information services, the systematisation of 
legislation, the study of judicial practice, etc. The error of 
the new trend of “jurimetrics” lies in that it ignores the need 
for the study of the theory of state and law, the ideological 
aspect of legal science and its methodological basis. To re¬ 
duce problems of the state and law exclusively to their 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 23, p. 272. 

2 Quantitative Methods in Sociology, Moscow, 1966 (in Russian,). 

3 “Modern Uses of Logic in Law”, Quarterly Newsletter, New 
Haven, Conn., 1966; Law and Contemporary Problems. Jurimetrics, 
School of Law, Duke University, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 1963. 
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quantitative aspect is to defend the “above-class” interpre¬ 
tation of the social nature of the state and law. 

The intensive practical application of logical methods is 
of great importance to Soviet science. It is indisputable that 
many concrete techniques of investigation arc fundamentally 
logical in character. In studying the laws governing the 
evolution of the state and law logical techniques have a 
special character. This does not, however, mean that there 
is some special “logic of law” or “juridical logic”, as some 
bourgeois jurists assert . 1 

The fact that logical methods, in particular mathematical 
logic, can prove fruitful in processing legal information and 
(in the future) in the field of the systematisation and the 
application of law cannot constitute grounds for the auto- 
nomisationof “juridical” logic. Doubts are, therefore, aroused 
by the desire of some jurists in other socialist countries 
to exaggerate the role of formal logical analysis of a num¬ 
ber of general categories of the theory of law—the structure 
of legal norms, the classification of norms and the system 
of law, etc. Such an approach can lead to an underestima¬ 
tion of the significance of the social, class nature of law and 
its categories and institutions. 


1 G. Kalinowski, “De la specificite de la logique juridique”, Archives 
<le rtiilosophie du Droit, tome XI, 1966, pp. 7-23. 









Chapter II 
MARXISM-LENINISM 

AND THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ECONOMICS, 
POLITICS AND LAW 


The study of social problems in close association with the 
practical work of building communism is a characteristic 
feature of the social sciences today. At the present level of 
scientific knowledge, with the immense accumulation of ex¬ 
perience and of substantial material and spiritual resources, 
the social sciences can resolve complex major problems such 
as the trend and nature of the formation of communist 
social relations, the further improvement of the political sys¬ 
tem and the extension of socialist democracy, the forms and 
methods of economic management, the scientific organisa¬ 
tion of labour, the content and methods of communist edu¬ 
cation and other vital problems. In doing so, all social prob¬ 
lems must, in accordance with Marxism-Leninism, be consid¬ 
ered in the light of the organic unity of the basis and the 
superstructure, of economics and the field of politics and 
law, of political organisation and legal regulation, of society 
and the individual. 

1. THE INFLUENCE OF THE BASIS UPON 

THE SUPERSTRUCTURE 

Marxism-Leninism was the first philosophy to examine 
society in all its complexity and contradictory nature and to 
lay bare the motive forces of its development. It demonstrat¬ 
ed that economics, politics, the state and law are aspects 
of the life of society and that a correct understanding of 
their unity (as parts of a whole) and of their interrelation 
and interaction has not only a theoretical, but also a prac¬ 
tical political significance. The harmonious interaction of the 
different branches of social studies plays an important part 
in ensuring the scientific guidance of the building of com¬ 
munism. 

Marxism-Leninism evolved a scientific understanding of 
the socio-economic formation and in this way showed the 
need for an analysis of the problems of social development, 
political life, the state and law in close association with the 
laws governing the emergence and development of class 
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society, with the emergence and development of the real 
phenomena and processes which ideas and concepts rellect. 
Seeing the ultimate cause and motive force of social devel¬ 
opment in the economic development of society, in the mode 
of production, the founders of Marxism-Leninism showed 
that a change of social formations, of political organisations, 
of types of state and law is not the consequence of some 
accidental whim or caprice, but a natural historical process. 
Hence, it is impossible to understand the nature of social 
and political ideas, views and concepts or the nature and 
purpose of the corresponding political and legal institutions 
if they are studied in isolation from the life of society and 
from the economic relations which exist in this society. 

Setting out his views regarding the method of studying 
the state and law, Karl Marx wrote: “My investigation led 
to the result that legal relations as well as forms of state are 
to be grasped neither from themselves, nor from the so-called 
general development of the human mind, but rather have 
their roots in the material conditions of life, the sum total 
of which Hegel, following the example of the Englishmen 
and Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, combines under 
the name of ‘civil society ’.” 1 In this connection Marx noted 
that both political and civil legislation “never does more 
than proclaim, express in words, the will of economic rela¬ 
tions ”. 2 Developing these points, Lenin constantly empha¬ 
sised the organic dependence of politics, the organisation of 
power and legislation upon the economic structure of so¬ 
ciety, the nature of the relations of production. Criticising 
petty-bourgeois, Narodnik socialism, which held that it was 
possible to solve the peasant question by adopting a law 
introducing the universal egalitarian land tenure, Lenin 
wrote that “no laws on earth can abolish inequality and 
exploitation so long as production for the market continues, 
and so long as there is the rule of money and the power of 
capital ”. 3 4 He also pointed out that “in the final analysis, 
every kind of democracy, as political superstructure in gen¬ 
eral. .., serves production and is ultimately determined by 
the relations of production in a given society ”/ 1 

1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, Moscow, 1970, 

p. 181. 

2 K. Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy , Moscow, 1906, p. 72. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 438. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 81. 
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These tenets express not only the essence of the relation¬ 
ship between economics and politics, but also of that be¬ 
tween economics and other categories of the political and 
juridical superstructure, including law. The law, as part of 
the political and juridical superstructure, is determined by 
the relations of production and serves production. This 
means that legal norms can neither abolish nor suspend the 
operation of objective economic laws. At each stage in its 
development the political and juridical superstructure is 
determined by economic factors, by the needs of the material 
life of society. 

The theory of the economic basis and its political and 
juridical superstructure is one of the most important aspects 
of Marxism-Leninism. In this context Lenin said that Marx¬ 
ist theory applies objective, general scientific criteria to so¬ 
cial science . 1 

The founders of Marxist theory at the same time warned 
against an erroneous understanding of the history of society 
solely in terms of economic history. They were firmly op¬ 
posed to the underestimation or neglect of political, ideo¬ 
logical and legal concepts, theories and institutions. “Marx 
and I,” Engels wrote, “are ourselves partly to blame for 
the fact that the younger people sometimes lay more stress 
on the economic side than is due to it. We had to emphasise 
the main principle vis-a-vis our adversaries, who denied it, 
and we had not always the time, the place or the opportun¬ 
ity to give their due to the other elements involved in the 
interaction .” 2 

If this point is approached from the standpoint of Marx¬ 
ist dialectics, it becomes clear why such great attention was 
given to the relationship between the basis and the super¬ 
structure, between form and content, and between the objec¬ 
tive and subjective factors in historical development. The 
“economic determinism” which bourgeois ideologists attrib¬ 
ute to Marxism was never in fact characteristic of it. Marx 
and Engels categorically rejected attempts to reduce their 
teaching to glib formulae about the influence of the “eco¬ 
nomic factor”. Engels, in a letter to Joseph Bloch, empha¬ 
sised that “according to the materialist conception of history, 
the ultimately determining element in history is the produc- 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 410. 

2 Marx and Engels, Selected, Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 500. 
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tion and reproduction of real life. More than this neither 
Marx nor I have ever asserted. Hence if somebody twists 
this into saying that the economic element is the only deter¬ 
mining one, he transforms that proposition into a meaning¬ 
less, abstract, senseless phrase. The economic situation is tbe 
basis, but the various elements of the superstructure— 
political forms of the class struggle and its results, to wit: 
constitutions established by the victorious class after a 
successful battle, etc., juridical forms, and even the reflexes 
of all these actual struggles in the brains of the participants, 
political, juristic, philosophical theories, religious views and 
their further development into systems of dogmas—also 
exercise their influence upon the course of the historical 
struggles and in many cases preponderate in determining 
their form .” 1 

It is clear from this that, contrary to the assertions of 
bourgeois politicians, economists and jurists, the founders 
of Marxism laid bare the full complexity of the life of so¬ 
ciety and its inner structure with exceptional precision. They 
did not reduce the whole of the life of society to economics, 
but showed that a many-storied superstructure has been 
erected over the productive basis. Within this superstructure 
Marx and Engels singled out the political forms of the 
class struggle and its consequences in the shape of estab¬ 
lished state systems, a mechanism of law, etc., and then the 
ideological expression of political forms in theories, concep¬ 
tions, ideas, etc. 

Developing the tenet of the complex dialectical intercon¬ 
nection of tbe basis and superstructure, the founders of 
Marxism showed how the various forms of the superstructure 
interact and how they are mutually dependent on each other. 
Engels wrote: “Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, 
literary, artistic, etc., development is based on economic de¬ 
velopment. But all these react upon one another and also 
upon the economic basis. It is not that the economic situation 
is cause, solely active, while everything else is only passive 
effect. There is, rather, interaction on the basis of economic 
necessity, which ultimately always asserts itself .” 2 

Marxist-Leninist teaching does not restrict the conception 
of social development to the economic sphere. It embraces 
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the entire field of superstructural phenomena, all manifes 
tations of social being and consciousness. Because of this, 
Marxism-Leninism pays great attention to spiritual motive 
forces, to the conscious and active force of the mass of the 
people and their militant advance guard. It has in this way, 
for the first time, placed the study of social relationships on 
a scientific basis and showed how to achieve the full blos¬ 
soming of the human personality and the affirmation in 
practice of the most humane principles. 

The Marxist principle that economics ultimately exerts 
its influence on society’s structure is of great significance 
for a correct appreciation of the relationship and interaction 
of the economic and politico-legal spheres. This above all 
means that political and legal theories and ideas, and also 
constitutions and other normative acts do not automatically 
or directly reflect the economic needs of society. Because of 
the complexity of the superstructure itself, its many levels 
and the disparate relations between its various parts and the 
basis, the inner connection between phenomena of the su¬ 
perstructure and of the basis can be extremely remote and 
difficult to define. It would, therefore, be a vulgarisation of 
Marxism-Leninism to reduce all phenomena of cultural, polit¬ 
ical and legal thought, all philosophic development, etc., to di¬ 
rect dependence upon economics and economic development. 

In fact, each part of the superstructure has its own 
unique specific content. It reflects objective reality in forms 
which are peculiar to it alone. The special characteristic of 
the political and legal superstructure lies in that it mirrors 
the requirements of economic development through the con¬ 
sciousness and will of the dominant class organised as the 
state. The state lays down the rights and duties of citizens, 
officials, government establishments and voluntary organi¬ 
sations in accordance with the consciousness, interests and 
will of the dominant class. In other words, law expresses the 
requirements of economic development only after they have 
been recognised and formulated as the political demands of 
the state. That is why Engels declared that the economic 
needs of society “—no matter which class happens to be the 
ruling one—must pass through the will of the state in order 
to secure general validity in the form of laws ”. 1 


1 Marx and Engels. Selected Works in one volume p. 616. 




From the Marxist formula regarding the “ultimate” in¬ 
fluence of the economic factor it follows that both the iso¬ 
lation of law from economics and the simplification of their 
relationships, the “merging” of law with the material con¬ 
ditions of the life of society, are equal dangers to the theory 
and practice of the building of communism. 


2. ECONOMICS AND THE POLITICO-LEGAL SPHERE 1 

To separate the political and legal superstructure from 
the economy, from existing and developing social needs and 
from objective, economic preconditions, is a departure from 
Marxism-Leninism and a gross distortion of it. On the one 
hand, ultra-revolutionary elements ascribe unlimited power 
to the socialist state, assessing incorrectly the relationship 
between the state and the economy, and separate the state 
from economic conditions. They thus move towards adven¬ 
turism and a rupture with Marxism-Leninism. Right-wing 
opportunists, on the other hand, by advocating the “melting 
away” of the state in the economy and the absorption of 
alien political elements into the economic fabric of socialist 
society, try to subordinate socialist development to the 
spontaneously operating laws of capitalist society. 

The danger of a separation of the political and legal su¬ 
perstructure, on the one hand, and economic reality, on the 
other, is also inherent in the subjectivist implementation of 
key political decisions, in the replacement of the demands 
of objective economic laws by so-called volitional decisions 
which have nothing in common with science and which do 
serious harm to the advance of socialist society. The Com¬ 
munist Party has, therefore, condemned attempts to divorce 
politics from economics, or to counterpose the one to the 
other. 

Lenin’s observations regarding economic policy, which has 
a growing role in socialist society, are of particular signif¬ 
icance during the building of socialism. “Our main policy 
must now be to develop the state economically ,” 2 he wrote. 
Economic policy, said Lenin, is now the most interesting 


1 For a more detailed consideration of the mechanism of the influence 
of law upon the economy see Chanter IX. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 371. 
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policy for us. Inherent in these comments is the view that 
under socialism policy must not be counterposed to the econ¬ 
omy or isolated from it. The basis of politics, its decisive 
principles, lie in economics; if it is realistic, a policy must 
be determined by vital economic requirements, and not the 
reverse. Herein lies the meaning of Lenin’s definition of pol¬ 
itics as “a concentrated expression of economics.. -”. 1 In this 
we see the direct development of the principle established 
by the founders of Marxism, who pointed out the general 
dependence of politics upon economics in any class society, 
whatever its political organisation. “The state.. . is on the 
whole,” wrote Engels, “only a reflection, in concentrated 
form, of the economic needs of the class controlling produc¬ 
tion. . . .” 2 

The definitive influence of economic factors implies in the 
first instance that social development itself has an objective 
character and is subject to its own inner laws. If inner causes, 
and not the subjective desires of individuals, lie at the heart 
of social development, then the historical process itself 
is a law-governed advance of socio-economic formations 
from their less developed forms to the most developed and 
highest forms—socialism and communism. This demonstrates 
the fallacy underlying the arguments of bourgeois ideo¬ 
logists and jurists who see the political and legal sphere as 
the definitive factor in the development of social relations, 
independent of their class and economic basis. Commenting 
upon such interpretations depicting juridical laws as the 
basis of society, Marx wrote that it is not society that is based 
on law but, on the contrary, law (as opposed to the arbitrary 
action of the individual) which must be based on 
society and which must be the expression of society’s fun¬ 
damental economic relationships . 3 This principle is appli¬ 
cable to all historical phases of class society. It also explains 
the relationship between the economic sphere, on the one 
hand, and the political and legal sphere, on the other, dur¬ 
ing the transition from socialism to communism. The objec¬ 
tive, law-governed base of this relationship lies in that the 
roots of political and legislative activity are to be found in 
economic relationships, in the objective laws governing a 

1 Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 83. 

2 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, p. 616. 

3 Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 6, Dietz Verlag, 1968, S. 245. 
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country’s economic development. Lenin, in the original ver¬ 
sion of his article The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, wrote that after the conquest of power by the work¬ 
ing class, “the task of administering the state, which now 
confronts the Soviet Government ... deals pre-eminently 
with economics rather than with politics. ..”, that “the very 
basis and essence of Soviet power, like that of the transition 
itself from capitalist to socialist society, lie in the fact that 
political tasks occupy a subordinate position to economic 
tasks. . .”. 1 

Lenin thus stressed the strictly law-governed nature of 
the evolution of socialist society and its objective depend¬ 
ence upon the laws of economic development, whose require¬ 
ments must be taken into account in the state’s political 
and legislative activity. 

Hence follows the conclusion that the divorce of legal form 
from its real content—the sphere of social relations, of which 
the relations of production are the determining factor—is 
alien to the socialist science of law founded upon material¬ 
ist dialectics. Soviet legal science rejects the purely formal 
study of law, the formally logical examination of normative 
material . 2 

Despite the importance of the forms of law, it should not 
be forgotten that these depend wholly upon their content 
and are determined by it. First the content (social relations) 
changes, then, dependent upon it, forms change. Forms play 
an auxiliary, subordinate role in relation to content. They 
are the product of content. Marx, discussing the Code Na¬ 
poleon, in which the principles of bourgeois social relations 
found their legal expression, observed that “as soon as it 
ceases to correspond to social relations, it becomes merely a 
scrap of paper ”. 3 

Fetishism of legal forms is alien to socialist science. But 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 71. 

2 The Marxist science of law resolutely opposes the concepts, widely 
held in capitalist countries, regarding the abstract, “politically neutral” 
character of law. Such concepts are used as a theoretical argument with 
the aid of which, for example, the ideologists of neo-colonialism attempt 
to prove that it is possible to retain in newly independent states the 
main institutions of the legal systems of the colonial regimes and to 
justify the use of the legislation of the former metropolitan countries 
as a model. Concepts regarding the political neutrality of the bourgeois 
legal form also constitute the basis for bourgeois reformism in law. 

3 Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 6, S. 245. 












this in no way involves underestimation or contempt. Nor 
does it imply any legal nihilism. Socialist legal science in 
every way stresses the importance of legal form. It is of 
importance; it gives structural shape to content. Form is, 
therefore, not merely passive in relation to content. It, on the 
contrary, plays an active role in relation to it. 

In examining the role of political and legal forms in social 
development, some authors are sometimes inclined to over¬ 
estimate the significance of the political and legal super¬ 
structure in the development of social relations. In so doing, 
they cite Lenin’s well-known thesis that politics must take 
precedence over economics. To argue otherwise is to forget 
the ABC of Marxism . 1 

But if Lenin’s thesis of the “precedence of politics over 
economics” is to be correctly understood, it must be ap¬ 
proached from a concrete historical standpoint. 

Firstly, the socialist state and law emerge prior to the es¬ 
tablishment of the socialist economic basis. The establish¬ 
ment of the public ownership of the main means of produc¬ 
tion and of new, socialist forms of economy was the first 
steps taken by Soviet government. It will be recalled how 
great was the role played by Soviet law in this vital task. 
The proletarian nationalisation of the main means of pro¬ 
duction, their transference into the hands of the state, was 
carried out on the basis of decrees adopted by Soviet gov¬ 
ernment. Does the assertion that socialist law emerged 
before the socialist economic basis contradict the Marxist- 
Leninist tenet that law, like the state itself, is determined bv 
the material conditions of the existence of the dominant class 
and the definitive role of the economic basis in relation to 
the entire superstructure? No, because socialist law emerges 
as a social necessity which has matured and which is deter¬ 
mined by the entire preceding economic development and 
by the inevitability of the replacement of the old relations 
of production by new, socialist relations. Not only are the 
material and technical prerequisites of socialism (concentra¬ 
tion of production, the capitalist socialisation of the means 
of production, etc.) created within capitalist society, but also 
the decisive political force capable of destroying bourgeois 
relations of production and of establishing socialist produc¬ 
tion relations. That force is the working class led by the 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected IVorks, Vol. 32, p. 8.3. 
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Communist Party, which, together with the peasantry and 
other sections of the working people, creates the new, social¬ 
ist, economic basis. 

It must also be borne in mind that objective law is never 
manifest in completed, final form. It exists as necessity, a 
trend, a possibility, a goal. In so far as any goal is the 
ideally expressed result of forthcoming action and invaria¬ 
bly emerges as a task to be performed, law is one of the 
forms of the effective achievement of that task, a pointer to 
the course being taken in the process of movement towards 
the goal. Law establishes the tempo and procedure for the 
carrying out of particular actions by individuals and groups 
advancing towards a particular goal, transforming possibil¬ 
ity into reality. But possibilities differ in their validity and 
in their degree of readiness for transition to reality. It was 
the existence of fully-matured possibilities for the transition 
to socialism and for the building of a new, socialist society 
that led to the emergence of Soviet law prior to the full 
establishment of socialist relations of production. The crea¬ 
tive role of Soviet law during the first years of the building 
of socialism lay in that it facilitated the establishment of 
the socialist economic system. 

It should also be recalled that Lenin’s formula was directed 
against the distortion of the Marxist principle of the defini¬ 
tive role of the economy in social life, against its interpre¬ 
tation in the spirit of Economism and the theory of spon¬ 
taneity, and against the revival by the Trotskyites and 
Bukharinites of the ideology of Economism. In the course of 
the discussion of 1921 the Trotskyites asserted that the most 
important thing was the productive, economic tasks of the 
working class. Lenin and his supporters, they alleged, were 
replacing them by a political task—the strengthening of the 
alliance of the working class and the peasantry. But Lenin 
demonstrated that if the working class did not carry out its 
political task successfully it would not retain political pow¬ 
er, and hence would also be deprived of the possibility of 
carrying out its fundamental economic tasks and would not 
be able to build socialism. 1 

Lenin repeatedly said that the working class must first 
bring about the political change and win political power in 
order subsequently to get the opportunity to carry out the 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 449. 
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economic transformation of society. By winning political 
power, the working class, allied with the peasantry and 
drawing on the economic laws of the development of society, 
uses its power to abolish the old, capitalist economy and to 
organise the new, socialist economy, which can neither 
emerge nor develop unless the working people have political 
power. 1 

Hence, Lenin’s words regarding the “precedence of pol¬ 
itics over economics” should not be understood as implying 
that under socialism politics becomes independent of eco¬ 
nomics. On the contrary, the thesis quoted not only does not 
refute the basic Marxist principle regarding the definitive 
role of economics in relation to politics in terms of its origin, 
content and development, but is organically linked with it, 
developing it, giving it new depth and concrete form. In 
this instance, politics is seen as an instrument for the solu¬ 
tion of economic problems. 

Politics is inseparably linked with economics and its laws. 
Under socialism, this link is manifest firstly in the fact that 
the policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet state, re¬ 
flecting the requirements of economic laws, is the concen¬ 
trated expression and synthesis of the requirements of the 
material life of Soviet society. Secondly, it is manifest in 
the fact that politics, being the apex of economics, deter¬ 
mines the conditions which are necessary to take full advan¬ 
tage of objective economic laws and further the develop¬ 
ment of the material life of society in order to satisfy the 
constantly growing material and cultural needs of the work¬ 
ing people. Thirdly, it lies in the fact that politics, reflecting 
the cognised objective economic laws, indicates the ways 
and means for their correct and most advantageous utilisa¬ 
tion in the interests of society. 

The significance—in the ultimate analysis definitive—of 
economics in relation to politics lies in that the Communist 
Party and the Soviet state take the existing level of the 
productive forces as their starting point in organising the 
new economy; they rely on the cognised laws of economic 
development, on the objective economic laws of socialism. 
Matured problems of the development of the material life of 
society are resolved as the policy of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet state is carried out. This ensures the progres- 


1 Ibid., p. 412. 
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sive development of the economy. The precedence of politics 
over economics should not, therefore, be understood in the 
sense that the definitive role is transferred from the basis 
to the superstructure. Such a point of view has nothing in 
common with Leninism. Lenin stated: “No political measure 
can prohibit economic phenomena.” 1 The only realistic pol¬ 
icy is that which reflects in the most generalised fashion the 
economic interests and needs of a concrete class or of the 
whole of a society (for example, of Soviet society). But the 
viability of a policy and the necessity for it are ultimately 
determined by the economic structure of society, by property 
relations and by class relations. The significance of Lenin’s 
observation lies in its recognition of political struggle, of the 
struggle for the achievement, consolidation and development 
of the political domination of the working class as the main, 
decisive condition for the emergence and development of 
socialist society. 

The major principle of Marxism-Leninism regarding the 
definitive role of economics in relation to the political and 
legal superstructure shows the objective aspect of the histor¬ 
ical and social process and the strictly law-governed nature 
of the establishment of communist society. 

In full accordance with the dialectical method, Lenin’s 
formula regarding the precedence of politics over economics 
spotlights the great significance of the subjective factor, of 
the principle of organisation when socialism is being built, 
when the mass of the working people are for the first time 
drawn into creative activity and when success depends to a 
decisive extent upon the correct choice of policy. “. . .Without 
a correct political approach to the matter the given class will 
be unable to stay on top, and, consequently, will be incapa¬ 
ble of solving its production problem either,” 2 said Lenin. 

Stressing that the transition from socialism to communism 
constitutes a historically law-governed process, in which the 
development of the relations of production is the decisive 
factor, Marxism-Leninism never held that economics could 
of itself, automatically, resolve all the difficulties and prob¬ 
lems and lead to success. No part of the socialist super¬ 
structure exercises so great a transformatory influence upon 
the development of society as politics. This is because politics 
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permeates all spheres of the life of society and all forms of 
the superstructural phenomena. Politics has its roots in the 
economy, in the relations of production. 

Political relations, like other relations of the superstruc¬ 
ture, do not enter into the sphere of relations of production. 
Therefore, before taking shape, they “pass through the minds 
of men”. They are consciously organised to further the im¬ 
plementation of definite class aims. Politics is, therefore, 
conscious activity, finding expression in the creation of all 
the conditions for the organisation of class domination and 
the administration of social affairs. 


3. POLITICS AND LAW 

Politics, in Lenin’s words, is “the sphere of relationships 
of all classes and strata to the state and the government, the 
sphere of the interrelations between all classes”. 1 It reflects 
the aims of conflicting classes, and also the means by which 
classes and their parties try to safeguard their interests and 
achieve their aims. 

But politics is not confined to relationships between classes. 
It also includes relationships between nations, between 
parties and between social groups. This is because behind 
nations, parties and social groups stand particular classes. 

The most important question in politics, Lenin pointed 
out, is that of state power. The attitude to state power and 
to its institutions and organisations plays a fundamental role 
in the relationships between classes, parties and nations. 
Lenin declared that “politics is participation in the affairs 
of the state, the control of the state, the determination of 
the forms, tasks and content of its activity. . .”. 2 

By the term of politics Lenin implied the main line of the 
activity of a party or state authority, not day-to-day meas¬ 
ures or slogans. These are a part of the general policy, a 
means of implementing the basic policies of a party or 
state. 

The content of politics is not confined to relationships 
between classes within a country. It also embraces relation¬ 
ships between states. Politics determines and directs the 

* Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 422. 

2 Lenin Miscellany XXI, p. 14 (in Russian). 
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activity of a state authority both within a country and beyond 
it, in the sphere of international relations. Domestic and 
foreign policies are indivisibly linked. Foreign policy is a 
continuation of the domestic policy of a state, but it also 
exercises an influence upon domestic policy. 

Marxism-Leninism teaches that there is not and cannot 
be any policy which is above classes; there are policies of 
particular classes. Each class evolves its own policy, but the 
policy of that class becomes dominant if it possesses state 
power. 

Under a bourgeois system, it is the policy of the class of 
capitalists which is dominant. It expresses the interests of 
the bourgeoisie. It aims at the economic, political and spir¬ 
itual suppression of the exploited classes. The bourgeoisie 
imposes its policy by force upon the overwhelming majority 
of society—the broad masses of the working people. Under 
capitalism, the real interests of the exploited masses find 
expression only in the policy of the proletariat and its van¬ 
guard—the Communist and Workers’ Parties. 

In a socialist society in which there are no antagonistic 
classes, the policy of the working class comes to express 
the interests of the friendly classes, of the entire people. 
The unity of Soviet policy reflects the moral and political 
unity of socialist society, and the co-operation and mutual 
aid of all nations and nationalities. 

The ultimate aim of the proletariat and its Party is the 
building of a communist society. An essential prerequisite 
for this is the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and landowners 
and the winning of power by the proletariat. This determines 
the content and direction of the policy of the proletariat 
prior to the victory of the socialist revolution. After this 
victory has been achieved, the policy of the working class 
and the Communist Party is that of building socialism and 
communism, a policy of creating a new way of life. The sig¬ 
nificance and influence of this policy grows immeasurably. 
The political power of the proletariat becomes the most im¬ 
portant lever in the reconstruction of society. 

The class basis of the policy of the Communist Party and 
the socialist state is the alliance of the working class and 
the working peasantry in which the working class plays the 
leading role. This policy reflects the attitude of the working 
class to its ally, the peasantry. It is formulated in accord¬ 
ance with the fundamental common interests of the two 
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friendly classes and of the working people as a whole, and 
is genuinely popular in character, not only as regards con¬ 
tent, but also as regards the methods by which it is imple¬ 
mented. 

The leading role in the drawing up and implementation 
of policy belongs to the working class, which is the most 
revolutionary, the most highly organised and the most po¬ 
litically conscious class in society. Furthermore, this leader¬ 
ship belongs to the working class at all stages in the devel¬ 
opment of the socialist state, although its forms and methods 
change. 

The policy of the working class is formulated by its ad¬ 
vanced detachment—the Communist Party. The more fully 
and the more correctly the objective laws governing the 
evolution of society are reflected in this policy, the more 
profoundly will the Party become aware of the matured 
requirements of economic developments and the more vig¬ 
orous will be the “feed-back” of the influence of politics upon 
economics. 

The leading role of the Party presupposes a profound 
knowledge of the objective social processes. It presupposes 
the ability to express the interests of the people, to formu¬ 
late the aims of the working class and all the working peo¬ 
ple and to decide strategy and tactics in the struggle for 
socialism and communism. It presupposes the organisational 
ability to carry out the policy which has been evolved and 
to achieve the aims which have been set. The most impor¬ 
tant prerequisite for the implementation of the leading role 
of the Party is that it should have a correct, scientifically- 
based policy which the mass of the people acknowledge to 
be their own. The Party’s role as the vanguard implies that 
it should always be at the head of the masses. 

Socialist law is one of the most effective means by which 
the policy of the Party and state is carried out. Marxism- 
Leninism holds that the law of any state reflects the policy 
of its dominant class; law is a political category and has a 
political content. The law expresses the requirements of 
economic development only after they have been cognised 
and formulated in the form of the political demands of the 
state. The nature of law is determined by economic rela¬ 
tionships via the political demands of the dominant class. 
In an article discussing the English constitution, Engels 
wrote: “The whole judicial system is originally of a political 
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nature. .. Lenin in his article “A Caricature of Marxism 
and ‘Imperialist Economisin' ” gave special emphasis to this 
principle: “Laws are political measures, politics.” 1 2 

Law cannot exist and develop independently of politics, 
the political tasks of the class which is in power. Politics 
is the inner motive force of law. It exerts a decisive influence 
upon its development. Law is nothing without politics, there 
is no law which is apolitical and independent of politics. 
Politics in its turn requires legal expression, because law is 
one of the most important weapons, an instrument for the 
implementation of the policy of the dominant class. With the 
aid of the norms of law, the state juridically formulates and 
carries out the requirements of policy. In characterising 
Soviet legality, Mikhail Kalinin said: “Revolutionary legality 
is one of the levers for the implementation of the appro¬ 
priate policy.” 3 

Any attempt to divorce law from economics and politics, 
to isolate it from the political tasks which confront states, 
is profoundly alien to Marxist legal science. To say that 
law is the same thing as politics is no less impermissible 
than to say that it has nothing to do with politics. 

Law is a form of the expression of the policy of the dom¬ 
inant class. This precludes the identification of law and pol¬ 
itics, their merging. Politics is wider than law in the sense 
that it has a broader sphere of operation. Politics permeates 
not merely law, but all parts of the superstructure, all forms 
of social consciousness (science, art, literature, morality, etc.). 

An important special characteristic of law is that it reflects 
the requirements of state policy in the form of universal 
statutory rules governing people’s behaviour. Another its 
characteristic is that the rules of behaviour laid down in 
the norms of law are enforced not merely by ideological 
influence, but also by coercive measures. With the aid of law 
a dominant class gives the requirements of its policy univer¬ 
sally obligatory force, the force of a law. 

The political purposes and interests of a dominant class 
underlie a type of law. Bourgeois law, being the expression 
of the policy of the exploiting classes, is designed to per¬ 
petuate their domination and preserve and strengthen the 

1 Marx and Engels, Articles on Britain, Moscow, 1971, p. 51. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 48. 

3 M. I. Kalinin, Selected Writings, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1960, p. 590 (in 
Russian). 
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capitalist basis of society. The political content of socialist 
law lies in the interests of the working class and all work¬ 
ing people, the interests of the building of a new and class¬ 
less society. At each stage in historical development, the 
general political aim of the Communist Party, to which we 
have already referred, is embodied in concrete political and 
economic measures which are reflected in norms of law. 
Both the promulgation of new laws and the amendment and 
repeal of old ones are subordinate to political tasks. 

The Soviet politico-legal superstructure has an inner 
unity. The joint decisions of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and also in a number of cases of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on national 
political and economic matters are a vivid manifestation of 
the unity of policy and law, of Party decisions and norma¬ 
tive acts. Such decisions have the force both of a legal enact¬ 
ment and a Party directive. 

But while speaking of the unity of Party directives and 
legal enactments, they should not be identified. In the same 
way that the Party is the nucleus of state power but cannot 
be identified with this power, so a Party directive is the 
nucleus of a law but is not identical with it. Party directives 
assume the legal force after they have been expressed in the 
form of laws or other legal enactments promulgated by 
organs of the state. 

While stressing the unity and harmonious development 
of law and politics in socialist society, it should be noted 
that contradictions arise between them when law lags behind 
the requirements of policy. Policy precedes the promulga¬ 
tion of laws, prepares the way for them. The socialist state 
must ensure that the legal forms of social development are 
promptly brought into line with the political requirements 
which have emerged. 

4. THE CREATIVE ROLE OF THE POLITICO-LEGAL 

SUPERSTRUCTURE IN PRESENT-DAY SOCIAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

The complexity and scale of the tasks confronting Soviet 
society places problems of the enhanced role of the politico- 
legal superstructure in the forefront. The creative role of 
the superstructure in socialist conditions is determined by 
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the nature of the Soviet state and law. The socialist state 
and law are, on the one hand, an important means of mould¬ 
ing and regulating the social activity of the masses, the 
most varied social relationships (economic, administrative, 
labour, family, etc.). On the other hand, the entire politico- 
legal superstructure and the whole of legislation are the 
vehicle of the most advanced ideology—communism. It is, 
therefore, a potent factor of educating citizens in the spirit 
of respect for the norms of social life, and for the rules of 
the socialist community, fostering communist attitudes and 
high skills which make possible the participation of people 
in the administration of state and social affairs. The legal 
superstructure, therefore, has a direct influence upon the 
outlook of the people. It fosters changes in this outlook in 
accordance with the tasks of the building of communism. 
The legal superstructure ensures organisation in social life, 
facilitates the conscious solution of the problems which con¬ 
front it, and enables members of the public to assimilate the 
principles and ideals of the future communist community. 

The politico-legal superstructure today has a more active 
role to play than hitherto. This is because it must help to 
lay the material and technical foundation of communism, 
mould communist social relationships and educate the new 
man. That is why the importance of the social sciences in 
the sphere of material production and in the development 
of the spiritual life of the people was so strongly emphasised 
at the 23rd and the 24th Congresses of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

The creative role of law as part of the superstructure is 
frequently considered by jurists in terms of the establish¬ 
ment by legal norms of new relationships. Some authors as¬ 
sert that it is possible and necessary to speak of the creation 
by law of new social relationships. Others suggest that the 
nature of the influence of law is better described by the term 
“regulation”, similar to the way in which, for example, spe¬ 
cial regulators maintain the temperature and steam pressure 
in engineering processes. 

If we put aside the extremes of polemics and the conven¬ 
tionalities of analogy, and attempt to define what is com¬ 
mon to the thinking of all students of this problem, we shall 
see that it is a question of the effectiveness of the influence 
of the socialist state and law, of establishing the limits of 
this influence upon social relationships and the economy. 
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The question is logical, because it flows from the basic 
tenets of Marxism-Leninism regarding the relationship be¬ 
tween the basis and the superstructure, the manner in which 
the superstructure reacts back upon economic relationships, 
and the relative independence of the superstructure. 

The problem of the relative autonomy of the superstruc¬ 
ture as a law of its evolution and the thesis set out above 
were first formulated by Engels in his Ludwig Feuerbach 
and the End of Classical German Philosophy, and subse¬ 
quently developed in his letters during the 90s, in particular 
in his letter to K. Schmidt of October 27, 1890. The founders 
of Marxism saw the emergence of autonomous forms of the 
superstructure, including the politico-legal superstructure, 
legislation and jurisprudence as a consequence of the social 
division of labour. With the growth of the state apparatus 
there emerged a special stratum of people for whom the 
administration of the affairs of society became a profession. 
From this statement bourgeois ideologists and jurists erro¬ 
neously conclude that the state is completely independent of 
social factors whatsoever and that the state and its appara¬ 
tus, law, etc., are “eternal”. In this way they elevate the rela¬ 
tive autonomy of social and legal institutions to an absolute 
independence. 

The epistemological reasons for this phenomenon lie in 
the special features of the evolution of the politico-legal 
superstructure, which ostensibly loses its direct links with 
economic reality and, therefore, appears to be a factor inde¬ 
pendent of objective social conditions. 

The social reasons are rooted in the interest all exploiting 
classes have in strengthening the state machine, whose pur¬ 
pose is the suppression of the working people. With the aid 
of the press, oral propaganda and other potent means of 
exerting ideological influence, the bourgeoisie attempts to 
instil in the masses respect, awe and fear for the state ma¬ 
chine. For this reason a variety of theories of its “eternal”, 
“inviolable” nature and the supposedly incredible complex¬ 
ity of state administration are put forward, while repre¬ 
sentatives of the working class are denied access to the state 
apparatus, and a curtain of mystery is drawn around the 
activities of parliament, etc. Hence, class and egoistical 
motives impel all exploiting classes, including the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, increasingly to isolate the state from society, to set the 
apparatus of the state against the working people and to 
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make great efforts to foster illusions regarding its complete 
independence and neutrality. 

In accordance with Marxism-Leninism, the Soviet legal 
conception takes as its starting point the thesis of the inevi¬ 
table withering away of the state through the transformation 
of the socialist state into communist self-administration. This 
historical process is, of course, linked with both internal 
conditions—the building of a developed communist society— 
and with external conditions—the victory and consoli¬ 
dation of communism in the international arena. 

In developing the thesis of the relative autonomy of the 
superstructure, Engels pointed out that the derivative nature 
(in the sense of origin) of forms of the superstructure not 
only does not exclude, but, on the contrary, presupposes their 
relative autonomy. 

The requirement to consider every development, includ¬ 
ing the forms in the political and legal spheres, in a dialec¬ 
tical manner implies more than the affirmation of their de¬ 
pendence upon economic forms; we must also have a correct 
appreciation of the actual forms and means by which the 
politico-legal superstructure can exert a retroactive influ¬ 
ence, and of what effect may be expected from this. Engels 
emphasised the important role that political and legal insti¬ 
tutions play in the development of social relationships and 
in their retroactive impact upon the basis which gave them 
birth. In his letter to K. Schmidt of October 27, 1890, he 
wrote of three possible directions of the influence of state 
(political) power upon economic development. It can run 
in the same direction as that in which economic develop¬ 
ment takes place; it can oppose the line of economic devel¬ 
opment; or it can prevent the economic development from 
proceeding along certain lines, and prescribe other lines. 
This latter case ultimately reduces itself to one of the two 
previous directions. But it is obvious that in cases two and 
three the political power can do great damage to the econom¬ 
ic development and cause a great squandering of energy 
and material . 1 

The influence of the politico-legal superstructure upon the 
evolution of society can, therefore, be either progressive, in 
which case it fosters economic relations expressing the needs 
of society, or retrogressive, in which case it holds up and 


1 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 504. 
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curbs social progress. The relative autonomy of the legal 
superstructure in the latter case finds expression in the fact 
that even though it does not correspond to the new emer¬ 
gent trends of the social movement, it still continues to exert 
its influence upon people’s views, upon their minds and 
upon social life. This is because “tradition forms a great 
conservative force ”. 1 Great efforts are, therefore, needed to 
ensure that new ideas and concepts gain ground. That is 
why Marx pointed out that a change in the superstructure 
is always a more prolonged process than the establishment 
of new social relations. 

These tenets can also be applied to the description of law 
as part of the superstructure which expresses and consoli¬ 
dates the relations of production. “Actual relations,” wrote 
Lenin, “are not a dead thing, they live and develop. Statu¬ 
tory definitions may correspond to the progressive develop¬ 
ment of those relations, but they may also (if the definitions 
are bad ones) ‘correspond’ to retrogression or stagnation .” 2 

It is necessary to perceive the unity of law’s form and 
content in this relationship. The will of a dominant class, 
if it is to become universally binding, must be expressed in 
the appropriate manner, i.e., established and set down in a 
definite form. The content of law cannot exist without its 
form, because the arbitrary acts by representatives of the 
dominant class cannot come into operation independently, 
in isolation, without being duly formulated as a legal norm, 
as a precisely defined rule of conduct. Otherwise we would 
merely have various legal concepts and views without any 
organic connection with each other and in no way an inte¬ 
grated legal system. The content of law presupposes a definite 
organisational structure or framework; it must be expressed 
in a definite form. But the form itself must organise 
and express specific content. From the organic unity of the 
content and form of law flows their interaction, in which 
content plays the definitive role. 

Under socialism, legal form corresponds to its social and 
political content. This is due to the economic structure of 
socialist society, in which the main productive forces are 
socially owned, and also to the political basis of the state, 
in which power belongs to the people. The socialist state 

1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, Moscow, 1970, 

p. 620. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoI.‘7, p. 275. 
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and law, in influencing the economy, are trying not to pre¬ 
serve intact the corresponding relations of production, but 
to develop them, to create new and better relations. As the 
productive forces of socialist society develop, the task emerges 
of laying the material and technical basis of communism, 
i.e., creating the conditions for a still more advanced system 
of production relations. 

Divergences between the content and form of law are, 
however, possible, for example, when form and content are 
at different stages in their development, and when legal 
norms lag behind practical requirements. From this flows 
the conclusion that if legislation checks or holds up social 
processes, it fosters stagnatory social phenomena and does 
not create conditions for the emergence of new social 
forms. 

In Soviet legal literature the lag of legal forms, for instance 
legislation, was sometimes attributed to the fact that 
social consciousness always lags behind social being. This 
explanation is not wholly accurate. The evolution of the 
legal superstructure cannot be interpreted merely in terms 
of the formula “it is the product of the economic basis, there¬ 
fore it must always lag behind”. As has already been noted, 
the creation and consolidation of the socialist economy took 
place with the help of the socialist state. Furthermore, the 
relative autonomy of the politico-legal superstructure con¬ 
sists precisely in that legal forms can outstrip social relation¬ 
ships. It should not be forgotten that social consciousness 
also embraces science, advanced theories and concepts, etc. 
It would, therefore, be incorrect to consider legal forms, 
including legislation, simply as a form of ordinary con¬ 
sciousness and in this way to see them merely as an unsys¬ 
tematised form of the superstructure, reflecting day-to-day 
relationships between people. Such an approach makes it im¬ 
possible, on the one hand, correctly to appreciate the organ¬ 
ising role of law in social life, and, on the other hand, to 
determine the form taken by the scientific forecasting of the 
development of social relationships. 

The role of socialist law must be appraised in the light of 
the Marxist teaching regarding the interrelationship of the 
categories of possibility and reality, interest and aim. 

Anv society obeys objective economic laws. But man is 
not impotent in the face of these laws. He can cognise and 
use them in the interests of social progress. Finder social- 
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ism, the Party and the state makes conscious use of objec¬ 
tive laws for the benefit of building a communist society 
and spontaneity in social development is replaced by the 
conscious application of objective economic laws. 

The possibility of the victory of the socialist system over 
the capitalist system, the possibility of building a socialist 
society is inherent in the economic law that relations of 
production must correspond to the nature of the forces of 
production. But the transformation of possibility into real¬ 
ity is not automatic. A decisive role is played by the work¬ 
ing class and its Party, and also by the state and law. Law 
is an important instrument in the building of the new 
society. 

The Soviet law-giver, or the Soviet legislative organs, 
relies upon an objective estimate of the interaction of 
possibility, reality and aim. Objective possibilities are the 
basis for the definition in law of the next aims, for the crea¬ 
tion of the conditions which will contribute to their speedy 
transformation into reality; emergent objective possibilities 
can be viewed by law merely as a long-term aim. Such a 
view presupposes that the prerequisites for the realisation of 
the aim set down in law do not as yet exist, although some 
do, while those which do not can be created and will cer¬ 
tainly emerge in the future. To the extent that the missing 
prerequisites for the transformation of possibility into real¬ 
ity emerge, mature and develop, so long-term aims become 
short-term aims. It does not follow from this that law should 
reflect only short-term aims. The intrenchment of long-term 
aims in Soviet law is not only justifiable, but necessary, 
because in this way the path of the conscious, organised and 
planned building of communist society is indicated. For the 
same reason the ultimate aim of our struggle and labour— 
communism—which determines the behaviour and activity 
of the Soviet people, is also inscribed in Soviet law. 

The history of Soviet law vividly demonstrates how the 
interests and aims of a nation embodied in political aims 
became the basis of the legislative activity of the Soviet 
state. 

The direct expression of the political purpose of norma¬ 
tive acts is an important characteristic feature of Soviet law 
todav. Many enactments contain a preamble setting out their 
social and political motives, purposes and aims. The indivis¬ 
ible link between socialist law and the policy of the Com- 
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munist Party is frequently emphasised in the text of the 
enactments themselves. There have been many cases in 
which the introductory section to an enactment has indi¬ 
cated the political considerations prompting the law-maker 
in its promulgation. 

In stressing the active role of the legal superstructure, the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of the state and law at the same 
time cautions against any overestimation of its role. Legal 
acts can neither repeal nor suspend objective economic 
laws. We may recall Marx’s well-known observation to the 
effect that “law can never be higher than the economic 
structure of society and its cultural development conditioned 
thereby ”. 1 The role of socialist law lies in that it actively 
promotes the progress of socialist society. Law fulfils the 
role of accelerator of economic progress only when it ex¬ 
presses the pressing needs of economic and political devel¬ 
opment. Soviet legal science resolutely opposes subjectivist 
and voluntarist views regarding the role of legislation. To 
move too far in advance of social evolution, to promulgate 
laws for whose implementation the conditions have not yet 
matured and artificially to accelerate the development of 
social relationships with the aid of law can cause nothing 
but harm to the building of communist society. 

A gap between law and the demands of life may have a 
similarly harmful effect on social evolution. The legislator 
must react in a sensitive manner to practical needs. Of course, 
it is difficult to determine the precise moment at which an old 
legal form (law, normative act, institution, etc.) ceases to 
correspond to the requirements of social progress and needs 
reappraisal. Soviet legal science has an important part to 
play here. 

Using not only theoretical conclusions, but also practical 
techniques (statistics, questionnaires, public opinion polls, 
the study of official documents, etc.) and in consultation with 
the representatives of related social sciences, legal science 
can and must indicate optimal variants of the legal regula¬ 
tion of social relationships. Concentrating their efforts upon 
the study of the varied and complex phenomena and proc¬ 
esses taking place in all spheres of life and in all strata 
of society, Soviet jurists must spotlight new trends and new 


1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in 3 volumes, Vol 3, Moscow, 
1970, p. 19. 
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links, bring to light old phenomena and submit proposals 
for their eradication, pose new problems and find solutions 
for them. 

The social effectiveness of the legal superstructure in great 
degree depends upon whether or not it is capable of prompt¬ 
ly focusing attention upon new trends in social develop¬ 
ment and of bringing legal forms into line with new prac¬ 
tical needs. 

It may be asked: is there not an insoluble contradiction 
between the stability of law and order and the social effec¬ 
tiveness of the legal superstructure in socialist society? Law 
must, of course, by its very nature be stable. Only then can 
it give stability to social relations and be fully accepted 
by public opinion and each member of society. But at the 
same time, in order to be an effective regulator, law must 
respond vigorously to pressing issues, examine new phenom¬ 
ena, amend and supplement old norms, and introduce new 
ones. 

There is in fact no insoluble contradiction here. Legisla¬ 
tion and the legal system are stable only when they are 
evolved on the basis of a profound study of all social and 
political factors and of all possible solutions. Legal measures 
adopted in this way, which reflect the matured require¬ 
ments of social development, the state of public opinion 
and accumulated historical experience, will operate in 
a stable fashion for a long period and will enjoy public sup¬ 
port. It is relevant to recall the comments of Kalinin 
regarding the draft law on marriage, the family and 
guardianship: “The aim of the legislator was to set 
down the new progressive features which have emerged in 
our new family life, features approximating to socialism, 
while at the same time avoiding an abstract approach, or 
any divorce from the existing way of life. The main aim is 
to grasp that which is progressive and at the same time not to 
run too far ahead, in order not to make the law too abstract, 
intangible, remote from the mass of the workers and peas¬ 
ants .” 1 Elsewhere, discussing the constructive role of Soviet 
legislation, Kalinin said: “It is not the well-drafted law 
which is good . .. but the law which succeeds in feeling the 
pulse of the life of society, which does not obstruct the falling 
away of relationships which are dying away and pro- 

1 M- I. Kalinin, Selected Writings, Vol. 2, p. 93. 
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motes the healthy growth of the new. For us, the law in 
general and as a whole must foster the development of a 
communist society, while at the same time not holding up the 
productive forces of the nation .” 1 

If the influence of the socialist state and law upon the 
economy is to be fully effective, if the state is to take full 
advantage of economic laws in the interests of society, this 
influence must be based upon scientific data, upon a profound 
awareness of the relationship between the economic basis 
and the political and juridical superstructure not only in 
general terms, but in all its details, and upon a real knowl¬ 
edge of the laws governing the political and juridical super¬ 
structure itself. The fundamental task must, therefore, be 
to bring to light the fundamental laws governing the rela¬ 
tionship between the state, law and the economy and, on 
the basis of these laws, to establish scientifically-based cri¬ 
teria for the use of particular forms and methods of in¬ 
fluencing the economy. 

Influence may be exerted in various ways. One is the 
control of productive or other economic activity by means 
of compulsory regulations. Another is by means of the 
establishment by the appropriate state bodies of scientifi¬ 
cally-based norms of activity. The organisation of the man¬ 
agerial apparatus in the different branches of the national 
economy and the distribution of responsibility between the 
various sectors of that apparatus can also exert a substantia] 
influence on the economy. A certain role may also be played 
by coercive measures, such as punishment for socially dan¬ 
gerous activity in the economic sphere, etc. 

Therefore, it is important carefully to analyse all the 
existing forms and methods of influencing the economy from 
the standpoint of their social effectiveness, interaction and 
spheres of application. Such an analysis can bring to light 
the laws governing different aspects of economic relation¬ 
ships and the legal norms and institutions which are the 
forms of these relationships. A further step can be the estab¬ 
lishment of the criteria for selecting the best form for a 
particular economic relationship. 


1 M. I. Kalinin, Articles and Speeches (1919-1935), Moscow, 1936, 
p. 80 (in Russian). 






Chapter III 

THE HISTORICAL NECESSITY OF THE STATE 
OF PROLETARIAN DICTATORSHIP 


1. THE EMERGENCE OF THE STATE 

OF PROLETARIAN DICTATORSHIP 

The central issue in any revolution, as Lenin pointed out, 
is that of state power. The socialist revolution transforms 
the proletariat into the ruling class and establishes its dic¬ 
tatorship, which is then used for the socialist transforma¬ 
tion of society. “But whoever expects that socialism will be 
achieved without a social revolution and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is not a socialist,” Lenin wrote in 1916. 1 

The victory of the socialist revolution is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary for the establishment of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. The dictatorship of the proletariat is in its turn neces¬ 
sary if the aims of the socialist revolution are to be achieved. 

The path to the socialist revolution is paved by the specific 
historical conditions of a particular country. It is the logical 
outcome of its internal development. The idea of the “export 
of revolution”, zealously peddled by bourgeois ideologists 
to arouse mistrust of the communist movement, has nothing 
in common with Marxism-Leninism and is fully untenable. 
“7* he Communist Parties, which guide themselves by the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, have always been against the 
export of revolution. At the same time they fight resolutely 
against imperialist export of counter-revolution,” says the 
Statement of the Meeting of Representatives of the Com¬ 
munist and Workers’ Parties, held in Moscow in November 
I960. 2 

Bourgeois arguments regarding the “accidental” establish¬ 
ment of the world socialist system, well exemplified by Phil¬ 
ip E. Mosely’s The Kremlin and World Politics, Jan Wsze- 
laki’s Communist Economic Strategy: The Role of East- 
Central Europe, and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski’s The Soviet 
Bloc: Unity and Conflict, are equally untenable. 

In attempting to show the “accidental” nature of the 
establishment of the people’s democratic system in Eastern 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 95. 

2 The Struggle for Peace, Democracy and Socialism, Moscow, 1963, 
p. 73. 
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Europe, Mosely and other bourgeois historians assert that 
the internal conditions did not exist in these countries. The 
working class, they assert, was led by right-wing Social- 
Democrats, while the peasantry were led by peasant parties 
which had no socialist aspirations. They resort to a familiar 
technique of historical distortion: with the aid of chrono¬ 
logical jugglery, they apply an assessment of internal forces 
relating to the pre-war period to the period of the war and 
the years immediately following. Ignoring the revolutionary 
potential of the countries liberated from nazism, and claim¬ 
ing that internal forces capable of carrying out a socialist 
revolution did not exist in these countries, bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gists conclude that the revolution was exported from the 
USSR and was, therefore, “illegitimate”. 

This type of accusation is levelled against the USSR and 
other socialist countries by, for example, Hugh Seton-Wat- 
son, Professor of Russian History at London University, in 
his The History of World Communism. His thesis that “it 
is possible to exert an influence on the conditions for the 
victory of communism” is a typical example of the subjectiv¬ 
ist views of the bourgeois ideologists who deny the existence 
of objective laws governing social development. 

The point of view of the Marxist-Leninist Communist 
Parties cited above regarding the “export of revolution” is 
founded upon Lenin’s dictum that “revolutions are not made 
to order, they cannot be timed for any particular moment; 
they mature in a process of historical development and break 
out at a moment determined by a whole complex of inter¬ 
nal and external causes ”. 1 

At the same time Lenin taught that the objective necessity 
for a socialist revolution which brings about socialist state¬ 
hood, far from precluding, presupposes a variety of ways 
and means of achieving this revolution. This is due to the 
fact that specific historical conditions, internal and external 
situations vary in different countries. 

Lenin was stronglv critical of any dogmatic approach to 
the question of the forms to be taken by the revolutionary 
transformation of society. There must, he said, be no fool¬ 
hardy playing at insurrection, no attempt at revolution un¬ 
less the necessary conditions had matured and the broad 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 547. 
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masses of the people were ready for decisive revolutionary 
action. 

On the eve of October 1917, Lenin himself carefully 
weighed the objective and subjective conditions for the vic¬ 
tory of the revolution in Russia. 

“History knows moments,” he wrote, “when the most 
important thing for the success of the revolution is to heap 
up as large a quantity of the fragments as possible, i.e., to 
blow up as many of the old institutions as possible; moments 
arise when enough has been blown up and the next task is 
to perform the ‘prosaic’ (for the petty-bourgeois revolution¬ 
ary, the ‘boring’) task of clearing away the fragments; and 
moments arise when the careful nursing of the rudiments of 
the new system, which are growing amidst the wreckage on 
a soil which as yet has been badly cleared of rubble, is the 
most important thing.” 1 

The forms assumed by the socialist revolution depend upon 
two factors: the internal factor (the strength of the exploit¬ 
ing classes, and the nature of the resistance which they put 
up) and the external factor (the possibility of imperialist 
“export of counter-revolution”). These factors determine 
whether or not revolutionary force, armed defence against 
intervention, is necessary or not. Lenin’s Party in 1917 set 
a great example of historical initiative and of the correct 
estimation of the balance of class forces and the then con¬ 
temporary circumstances. At different stages of the revolu¬ 
tion, the Party used flexible tactics, employing peaceful and 
non-peaceful, legal and illegal methods of struggle, demon¬ 
strating its ability to combine different tactics and to switch 
from one form or method of struggle to others. Herein lies 
one of the fundamental features which distinguishes Lenin¬ 
ist strategy and tactics from those of both social-democratic 
reformism and petty-bourgeois adventurism. 

The working class prefers to win political power by peace¬ 
ful means because this method means the least sacrifices 
for society and creates favourable conditions for the speedi¬ 
est possible introduction and consolidation of new, socialist 
relationships. This flows from the aims of the socialist 
revolution, which is carried out in the interests of social 
progress. 

Following the February 1917 Revolution in Russia, in 


1 Ibid., p. 274. 
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the period of dual power when the Soviets were the main 
force of the working people, and when there was no class 
which could oppose the will of the armed people, there exist¬ 
ed a real possibility of a peaceful accession to power by the 
working class. 

So Lenin and the Party’s Central Committee considered 
an appeal to the masses to overthrow the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment which was issued in April 1917 by a group of mem¬ 
bers of the Petrograd Party Committee to be adventurism. 
The possibility of the peaceful development of the revolution 
still existed. It would have been possible to overthrow the 
Provisional Government by armed force, but it would have 
been impossible to retain power without the support of the 
majority of the people. “If the revolutionary party has no 
majority in the advanced contingents of the revolutionary 
classes and in the country,” said Lenin, “insurrection is out 
of the question.” 1 Even after the attempted coup by General 
Kornilov, when the possibility of the peaceful development 
of the revolution again briefly emerged, Lenin wrote: “No 
class will dare start an uprising against the Soviets, and the 
landowners and capitalists, taught a lesson by experience 
of the Kornilov revolt, will give up their power peacefully 
and yield to the ultimatum of the Soviets.” 2 

After it had become clear that, because of the situation 
which had arisen, the working class could not take power by 
peaceful means, the Party carried out a great deal of pre¬ 
paratory work to make sure that the armed seizure of pow¬ 
er should be conducted in the most painless manner possible 
and with the least possible losses. “That would have been 
the easiest and the most advantageous course for the peo¬ 
ple,” said Lenin . 3 Although the possibility of the peaceful 
development of the revolution in Russia was short-lived, 
Lenin’s conclusion was a new contribution to Marxism. Its 
significance was by no means limited or transitory. 

The actual historical circumstances, the balance of class 
forces and the domestic and foreign situation on the eve of 
the October Revolution evolved in such a way that victory 
was possible only through armed insurrection. 

After securing victory both in the centre and in the lo- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 26, p. 134. 











calities, Soviet power concentrated on peaceful development. 
But its constructive efforts were opposed by the combined 
forces of domestic and foreign counter-revolution. This ob¬ 
liged the people to take up arms to defend the revolu¬ 
tion. 

The revolution developed differently in the European 
People’s Democracies after the Second World War. The main 
internal forces of reaction were undermined during the 
liberation of these countries from nazi occupation. The demo¬ 
cratic forces, united around the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties, succeeded in gaining supremacy. As a result, hostile 
attempts to intensify civil war against the working people 
failed. The desire of the foreign imperialists to intervene 
also came to nothing. As a result of the interaction of these 
factors, the development of the general democratic revolu¬ 
tion into the socialist revolution proceeded relatively peace¬ 
fully. This did not, of course, preclude the use of force in 
some cases to suppress counter-revolutionary outbreaks. 

Another feature of the social changes which have taken 
place in these countries was the coalescing of the democratic 
and socialist stages of the revolutionary process. It was at 
times impossible to distinguish between them; in some coun¬ 
tries the first steps towards popular democracy were simul¬ 
taneously steps towards the socialist revolution. In other 
words, the elements of democratic and socialist transforma¬ 
tion were interwoven to some extent and exerted a reciprocal 
influence, and the as-yet-uncompleted tasks of the first stage 
and the tasks of the second stage were resolved simulta¬ 
neously. This depended upon the particular historical 
circumstances in each country. 

The present political situation is characterised by the 
establishment of the world socialist system, a great growth 
in the national liberation movement, and the development 
of the international working-class movement and the general 
democratic struggle of the mass of the people against the 
monopolies. In these circumstances great significance attaches 
to the Marxist-Leninist thesis developed by the 20th-23rd 
Congresses of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the 1957 and 1960 Meetings of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties regarding the possibility of both peaceful and non¬ 
peaceful transition, depending upon the actual balance of 
class forces in a particular country, the degree of organisa¬ 
tion and political maturity of the working class, the authority 
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and ability of its vanguard, the resistance offered by its ruling 
classes and the international situation. 

In our time the working class of any country can rely in 
its revolutionary struggle on the support of the victorious 
contingents of the working-class movement—the working 
people of the socialist countries—and can draw upon the 
experience of the socialist countries and, primarily of the 
Soviet Union, whose enormous achievements inspire and help 
the working people and their revolutionary vanguard. This 
is an expression of the organic bonds linking the struggle of 
the proletariat in the capitalist countries with the gains of 
the October Revolution and the achievements of the world 
socialist system . 1 

Comrade Waldeck Rochet, the General Secretary of the 
French Communist Party, points out that it is possible to 
speak of a peaceful transition to socialism in a country 
like France, thanks above all to the victory of the 
October Revolution and the establishment of the world 
socialist system. “It is because socialism has been built in the 
Soviet Union and in other countries—which has greatly 
weakened world capitalism—that we may in our time move 
towards socialism by a road easier than that traversed by 
the Russian Communists under other historical conditions .” 2 

The consistent struggle of the working class and the entire 
working people against the anti-democratic policy of mo¬ 
nopoly capital and for the preservation and extension of 
parliamentary institutions which can enable the majority of 
the people to voice their support of the transformation of 
society along socialist lines, is a necessary prerequisite for 
the peaceful transition to socialism. 

But, as Waldeck Rochet pointed out, “when we speak of 
the possibility of the peaceful transition from capitalism to 
socialism when many parties exist, and using a real parlia¬ 
ment, this does not mean that it is possible to advance to 
socialism without class struggle, without the mobilisation of 
all the forces of the working class and its allies—the middle 
classes of town and country. It should not be forgotten that 
the big bourgeoisie will never voluntarily renounce power. 
Consequently, the peaceful transition to socialism demands 

1 50th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. Theses 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU, Moscow, p. 58. 

2 Waldeck Rochet, “Les problemes du passage du capitalisme au 
socialisme”, France Nouvelle, Paris, 1966, No. 1072, p. 5. 
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the conquest of power by the working class and its allies, 
which presupposes the unity in action of the working class 
and the unification around it or at its side of all the demo¬ 
cratic and progressive forces, that is, the winning over of 
the majority of the people.” 

Waldeck Rochet went on: “The working class and its allies 
will have to establish a political power, a state capable of 
ensuring the socialist transformation of society. It is this new 
power of the workers which Marx and Engels described by 
the term ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat ’.” 1 

In The Case for Socialism in the Sixties, John Gollan, the 
General Secretary of the British Communist Party, wrote 
that “for socialism we need a socialist revolution; and the 
central issue of a socialist revolution is that of political power, 
of taking political and economic power out of the hands of 
the present ruling class ”. 2 

The view of the international communist movement that 
under present-day conditions, peaceful as well as non-peace- 
ful forms of transition to socialism are possible, is attacked 
both from the right by all kinds of reformists, and from the 
left, by petty-bourgeois interpreters of Marxism. 

Reformists argue that historical experience since Marx has 
shown that evolution, not revolution, is the main means of 
advance from capitalism to socialism. Therefore, they assert, 
present-day Marxists should renounce revolutionary methods. 

The left-sectarian dogmatists and the petty-bourgeois 
ideologists who in practice are at one with the reformists, 
canonise only one form of transition—armed insurrection. 
With the aid of left revolutionary phraseology they try to 
prove that the statement that a peaceful transition from 
capitalism to socialism is possible today, is a betrayal of 
Marxism. This is stubbornly asserted by the Chinese dogma¬ 
tists, but it has nothing in common with either the theory or the 
practice of Marxism. They declare armed insurrection to be 
the universal criterion of revolution. Such exclusive reliance 
upon armed struggle savours of Blanquism and Trotskyism, 
which were rejected long ago by Marxists-Leninists. It is also 
easy to see what would be the consequences for the Com¬ 
munist Parties if they acted not in accordance with the new 
situation, in a manner which took no account of the actual 

1 Ibid. 

2 John Gollan, The Case for Socialism in the Sixties, London, 1966, 
p. 73. 
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objective and subjective circumstances, in the manner 
prescribed by the Chinese dogmatists. They would be unable 
to campaign for the unity of the working-class movement in 
their countries, or for broad anti-monopoly coalitions. They 
would make it impossible to assist the development of revo¬ 
lutionary processes in their countries and to lead these 
processes. They would have to await some extraordinary 
circumstances or external catastrophes. It is indeed upon such 
occurrences that Mao Tse-tung and those around him count 
when they assert that the interests of the world socialist 
revolution demand that it be speeded up by means of war. 

The Marxist-Leninist parties resolutely reject the 
adventurist claim of the Chinese “theoreticians” that “either 
war will lead to revolution, or revolution will avert war”. 
That the victory of the socialist revolution will prevent war 
is for Marxists a self-evident truth. But war in itself cannot 
give rise to socialist revolution if the objective and subjective 
conditions for it do not exist. 

Only by forsaking all standards of common sense is it 
possible to see modern war as a catalyst of the revolutionary 
process. Such a war above all threatens to destroy the main 
detachments of the working class—the most revolutionary 
class of present-day society—and hundreds of millions of 
working people—the creators of the new system. To believe 
that for the sake of the socialist revolution it is possible to 
resort to world nuclear war, in order on the ruins of defunct 
imperialism to create “a civilisation a thousand times better”, 
in the words of Mao Tse-tung, is to break with Marxism- 
Leninism—the most humane of the social theories—and with 
the great aim of transforming the world for the good of 
mankind. 

Marxists-Leninists proceed from the principle that “the 
forms and course of development of the socialist revolution 
will depend on the specific balance of the class forces in the 
country concerned, on the organisation and maturity of the 
working class and its vanguard, and on the extent of the 
resistance put up by the ruling classes ”. 1 It is at the same 
time pointed out that the peaceful path is only one of the 
paths of revolution, only one of the ways in which political 
power can be transferred to the working class and that it is 
possible only under certain circumstances. 


1 The Struggle for Peace, Democracy and Socialism, p. 74. 
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It is also important to bear in mind that the concept of 
the peaceful transition to socialism relates to its form, not 
to its content. The content of the revolution is everywhere 
always the same—the establishment of the political suprema¬ 
cy of the working class and of all working people, the aboli¬ 
tion of private ownership of the means of production and of 
the exploitation of man by man and of all forms of social 
and national oppression. In other words, regardless of 
whether the socialist revolution takes the form of an armed 
insurrection or comes about by peaceful means, its essence 
is revolutionary , because its aim is the replacement of the 
capitalist by the socialist system, a radical transformation 
of society. 

An essential condition and consequence of the socialist 
revolution, whatever form it may take (peaceful or other¬ 
wise), is the destruction of the old state apparatus. In the 
Preface to the German Edition of 1872 of the Communist 
Manifesto, Marx and Engels wrote that “one thing especially 
was proved by the Commune, viz., that ‘the working class 
cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made State machinery, 
and wield it for its own purposes’ ”. 1 

In his turn Lenin considered the experience which the 
Paris Commune gave the international working class to be 
“the principal lesson of Marxism regarding the tasks of the 
proletariat during a revolution in relation to the state”. 2 

The bourgeoisie did not need to dismantle the old, feudal 
state machinery completely, because it was designed to 
oppress and suppress fhe working people. It was easy for the 
bourgeoisie to adapt it to its own ends without changing its 
exploiting character. 

The proletariat cannot adapt the anti-popular bourgeois 
machinery to serve its own ends and interests. It has to create 
a completely new machinery which will help to build a com¬ 
munist society. The destruction by revolutionary means of the 
bourgeois state machine and the establishment of a socialist 
state is an historically inevitable process. It is a law of the 
proletarian revolution, regardless of whether that revolution 
be peaceful or otherwise. 

Even during the pre-October period Lenin waged a 
resolute struggle both against the opportunist, reformist 

1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, p. 32. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 415. 
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denial of the need to destroy the bourgeois state, and against 
anarchist “theories” which called for the immediate complete 
destruction of the state and which rejected the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Lenin showed that both reformist illusions 
and superficially ultra-revolutionary attitudes are in fact 
extremely reactionary because they imply rejection of the 
socialist transformation of society, possible only through the 
state of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The anarchists, in particular Mikhail Bakunin, inter¬ 
preted the state as being in the ultimate analysis an “above¬ 
class organisation”. Seeing it as the source of all evils, they 
were opposed to any state, demanding its “abolition” and 
“destruction”. The views of Bukharin, who tried to show 
that the working class should be opposed in principle to any 
state, including that of the proletariat, were linked with 
these anarchistic attitudes. 

Exposing the anarchistic view, Lenin emphasised the 
weakness and inadequacy of the criticism of anarchism made 
by Plekhanov, who in his polemic with the anarchists evaded 
the most important, the most urgent and the politically rele¬ 
vant issue—that of the attitude to the state. Lenin noted that 
opportunists and anarchists are at one in their views regar¬ 
ding the dictatorship of the proletariat. Both were opposed to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the socialist state. 

While developing and applying the teachings of Marx and 
Engels regarding the smashing of the bourgeois state 
machine, Lenin pointed out that in a capitalist state, in 
addition to the primarily oppressive apparatus (a large army, 
police, officialdom) which must be smashed, there is also a 
powerful accounting and controlling machinery. Under 
capitalism this machinery, Lenin pointed out, is not wholly 
state. “.. .The actual work of book-keeping, control, regis¬ 
tering, accounting and counting is performed by employees, 
the majority of whom themselves lead a proletarian or semi¬ 
proletarian existence .” 1 This staff, together with democrati¬ 
cally-inclined administrators, can be utilised in the new state 
apparatus. 

The tempo and actual ways in which the bourgeois state 
apparatus is dismantled and replaced by a new apparatus 
depend upon the concrete historical conditions in each par¬ 
ticular country. In Russia, the dismantling of the old bour- 


1 V. I. I.enin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 106. 
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geois state machinery proceeded at a comparatively rapid 
pace and involved all the main governmental establishments 
and institutions. In the European People’s Democracies, the 
process had special features. The revolution in many Euro¬ 
pean People’s Democracies was not accompanied by the 
complete destruction of the old state machine. Its transfor¬ 
mation along democratic and socialist lines took place in 
stages, over a relatively long period. 

In some European People’s Democracies (for example, 
Bulgaria) it was not necessary to disband the old army. It 
was re-cast by means of the replacement of the high com¬ 
mand and of a part of the officers’ corps. Those removed 
were replaced by officers who were loyal representatives of 
the people and active participants in the struggle against 
fascism. Moreover, guerrilla detachments and volunteer units 
were incorporated into the army . 1 

The dismantlement of the state machine in other countries 
will also have many special features. Factors which may be 
relevant here include the level of state-monopoly capitalism, 
technological progress, etc. Nevertheless, the experience of 
the socialist revolution in the USSR and in other socialist 
countries fully confirmed the fundamental Leninist principle 
that the liberation of an oppressed class is impossible 
“without the destruction of the apparatus of state power 
which was created by the ruling class ”. 2 

Thus, the creation of a new state machinery (with the 
utilisation and appropriate reorganisation in greater or lesser 
degree of parts of the old machinery) is in all circumstances 
the primary task of the socialist revolution. This, in fact, 
constitutes the creation of a state of the transition period, 
which is in essence a dictatorship of the proletariat and which 
is destined to be the main instrument in the transformation 
of society along socialist lines. 

2. THE ESSENCE AND MAIN AIMS 

OF THE STATE OF PROLETARIAN DICTATORSHIP 

The spokesmen of international opportunism and revision¬ 
ism have made many attempts to deprive Marxism of its 
revolutionary core—its teaching on the dictatorship of the 

1 Zhivko Zhivkov, “People’s Democracy, the Tried and Tested Path 
to Socialism”, World Marxist Review No. 6, 1965, p. 25. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 388. 











proletariat. They have sought to “process” Marxism and to 
adapt it to the interests of the bourgeoisie. Karl Kautsky and 
other leaders of the Second International tried to prove that 
the very concept of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” was 
only a term which Marx used by chance. Lenin waged a 
resolute campaign against this type of assertion. “Today, 
the bourgeoisie and the opportunists within the labour move¬ 
ment concur in this doctoring of Marxism,” he wrote. “They 
omit, obscure or distort the revolutionary side of this theory, 
its revolutionary soul. They push to the foreground and 
extol what is or seems acceptable to the bourgeoisie .” 1 

Lenin pointed out that there is no “third” path to real 
socialism. “Anyone who has read Marx and failed to under¬ 
stand that in capitalist society, at every acute moment, in 
any serious class conflict, the alternative is either the dictator¬ 
ship of the bourgeoisie or the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
has understood nothing of either the economic or the political 
doctrines of Marx .” 2 It was only thanks to resolute struggle 
against the opportunists and revisionists that Lenin at the 
Second Party Congress was able to secure the inclusion of 
a point on the dictatorship of the proletariat in the Party 
Programme. He subsequently wrote that “in this Programme, 
the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat is stated in 
clear and definite terms, and, moreover, is linked up with 
the struggle against Bernstein, against opportunism” 3 . 

The term “dictatorship of the proletariat” arouses the 
indignation of the present-day revisionists, just as it raised 
the indignation of their predecessors. Under cover of 
demagogic slogans about “democratic”, “humane” social¬ 
ism, etc., the revisionists are campaigning against the theory 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which is the most im¬ 
portant aspect of Marxism-Leninism. The denial of the 
historical necessity of the dictatorship of the proletariat occu¬ 
pies the central place in the theory and practice of present- 
day revisionism. Ernst Fischer, one of the Austrian revision¬ 
ists, echoes Kautsky’s argument that Marx himself allegedly 
never gave any explanation of the term “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” and that he used it only in passing. 

This is clearly a distortion of the truth. The early works 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 385. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 313. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 340. 
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of the founders of Marxism— The German Ideology (1845- 
46), The Poverty of Philosophy (1847)—contained a theoret¬ 
ical justification of the principle of the political supremacy 
of the proletariat as a condition for its emancipation. In the 
Communist Manifesto, the idea of the conquest of political 
power by the proletariat and the establishment of its. dicta¬ 
torship is clearly put forward as a programmatic demand of 
the working class. The same work also refers to the economic, 
constructive role of the dictatorship of the proletariat. As 
regards the actual term “dictatorship of the proletariat”, it 
was not employed fortuitously by Marx. He gave it a per¬ 
fectly clear and precise content in such works as The Class 
Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850, his Letter to J. Weyde- 
meyer of March 5, 1852, and his Critique of the Gotha Pro¬ 
gramme. 

Lenin developed the teachings of Marx and Engels 
regarding the dictatorship of the proletariat. “Forward 
development, i.e., development towards communism,” he 
said, “proceeds through the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and cannot do otherwise, for the resistance of the capitalist 
exploiters cannot be broken by anyone else or in any other 
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way. 1 

Explaining the necessity for the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, Lenin wrote: “. . .No oppressed class ever did, or 
could, achieve power without going through a period of 
dictatorship, i.e., the conquest of political power and forcible 
suppression of the resistance always offered by the exploiters 
—a resistance that is most desperate, most furious, and that 
stops at nothing.” 2 

“Whoever has failed to understand that dictatorship is 
essential to the victory of any revolutionary class has no 
understanding of the history of revolutions, or else does 
not want to know anything in this field,” said Lenin. 2 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is inevitable, essential 
and undoubtedly obligatory for the emergence from capital¬ 
ism. Mankind will not advance to socialism except via the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. That is the most important 
general principle of Marxism-Leninism. 

Lenin explained the aims and purposes of the state of 

1 Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 461. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 458. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 340. 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat in numerous works. In 
The State and Revolution, for example, he wrote: “The pro¬ 
letariat needs state power, a centralised organisation of 
force, an organisation of violence, both to crush the resist¬ 
ance of the exploiters and to lead the enormous mass of the 
population—the peasants, the petty bourgeoisie, and semi¬ 
proletarians—in the work of organising a socialist economy .” 1 

In his Theses on the Fundamental Tasks of the Second 
Congress of the Communist International, in a section dealing 
with the essence of the dictatorship of the proletariat, Lenin 
pointed out that “the victory of socialism (as the first stage 
of communism) over capitalism requires that the proletariat, 
as the only really revolutionary class, shall accomplish the 
following three tasks. First—to overthrow the exploiters, 
and first and foremost the bourgeoisie, as their principal 
economic and political representative; utterly rout them; 
crush their resistance; absolutely preclude any attempt on 
their part to restore the yoke of capital and wage-slavery. 
Second—win over and bring under the leadership of the 
Communist Party the revolutionary vanguard of the prole¬ 
tariat, not only the entire proletariat, or its vast majority, but 
all who labour and are exploited by capital; educate, organ¬ 
ise, train and discipline them in the actual course of a supreme¬ 
ly bold and ruthlessly firm struggle against the exploiters; 
wrest this vast majority of the population in all the capitalist 
countries from dependence on the bourgeoisie; imbue it, 
through its own practical experience, with confidence in the 
leading role of the proletariat and of its own revolutionary 
vanguard. Third—neutralise, or render harmless, the inev¬ 
itable vacillation between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, 
between bourgeois democracy and Soviet power, to be 
seen in the class of petty proprietors in agriculture, industry 
and commerce—a class which is still fairly numerous in 
nearly all advanced countries, although comprising only the 
minority of the population—as well as the stratum of intel¬ 
lectuals, salary earners, etc., which correspond to the 
class. 

“The first and second tasks are independent ones, each 
requiring its own special methods of action with regard to 
the exploiters and to the exploited respectively. The third 
task follows from the first two, and merely requires a skilful, 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 25, p. 404. 












timely and flexible combination of methods of the first and 
second type, depending on the specific circumstances in each 
separate instance of vacillation .” 1 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is the sum total of all 
its aspects and aims in their interdependence and interaction. 
No single aspect can be excluded from a general characteri¬ 
sation of the dictatorship. To do so inevitably leads to a 
gross distortion of its essence. 

Leninism teaches that it is possible to consolidate the 
achievements of the socialist revolution, to organise and lead 
the building of socialism, only through the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

By destroying the source of the division of society into 
antagonistic classes, i.e., private ownership of the means of 
production, the dictatorship of the proletariat abolishes the 
exploiting classes and all the social and economic factors 
giving rise to the exploitation of man by man and puts an 
end to all forms of social injustice and national oppression. 
It helps resolve the main contradiction between the forces 
of capitalism and those of socialism in favour of the latter 
(the solution of the problem of “who will win?”), to over¬ 
come the important distinctions between the working class 
and all the other labouring classes, to forge the socio-political 
and ideological unity of the whole of society, and to rein¬ 
force the friendship of the peoples and to bring about the 
gradual integration of society and the state. The main 
purpose of the dictatorship of the proletariat lies in its crea¬ 
tive, constructive work. It helps in the building of socialism 
and in the preparation of the conditions for the transition to 
the building of a communist society. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat must ensure the reliable 
defence of socialism against the aggressive activities of its 
enemies. It must support the labour, democratic and national 
liberation movement in other countries. It must champion 
peace and peaceful coexistence between states with differing 
social and political systems. 

Bourgeois propaganda attempts to depict the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as total coercion and the absence of democ¬ 
racy. It tries to make it into some sort of bogey. The present- 
day revisionists also “prove” the anti-humanist nature of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. This is a gross distortion of 


1 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 1S6. 
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the truth. The dictatorship of the proletariat is indeed 
linked with force. Lenin bluntly stated that . .when we 
speak of dictatorship we mean the employment of coer¬ 
cion. . .”. 1 But the question is, what causes this force, what 
class direction does it take, and for what aims is it applied? 
“Being a response to violence by the exploiters, revolutionary 
violence against them is the sacred right of people who 
have risen to fight for social emancipation .” 2 The proletariat 
uses violence only against the exploiters, i.e., an insignificant 
minority, and only to the extent that it is provoked by the 
resistance of the overthrown classes. 

The state of proletarian dictatorship emerges in the process 
of bitter class struggle. This struggle continues for some time 
after the winning of political supremacy by the proletariat. 
In this struggle the state of proletarian dictatorship is the 
main weapon of the proletariat, the main means of resolving 
class contradictions. “The dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
Lenin wrote, “is class struggle waged by a proletariat that 
is victorious and has taken political power into its hands 
against a bourgeoisie that has been defeated but not 
destroyed, a bourgeoisie that has not vanished, not ceased to 
offer resistance, but that has intensified its resistance. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a specific form of class 
alliance between the proletariat, the vanguard of the working 
people, and the numerous non-proletarian strata of the 
working people (petty bourgeoisie, small proprietors, the 
peasantry, the intelligentsia, etc.), or the majority of these 
strata, an alliance against capital, an alliance whose aim is 
the complete overthrow of capital, complete suppression of 
the resistance offered by the bourgeoisie as well as of attempts 
at restoration on its part, an alliance for the final establish¬ 
ment and consolidation of socialism .” 3 In The Constituent 
Assembly Elections and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
Lenin wrote: “The dictatorship of the proletariat is the class 
struggle of the proletariat conducted with the aid of an 
instrument like state power, a class struggle, one of whose 
aims is to demonstrate to the non-proletarian sections of the 
working people by means of their long experience and a long 
list of practical examples that it is more to their advantage to 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 32, p. 417. 

2 50th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. Theses 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU, p. 10. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 29, pp. 380-81. 
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side with the dictatorship of the proletariat than with the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, and that there can be no third 
course .’ 1 

Lenin made a profound analysis of the new forms of class 
struggle during the transition period. He showed that the 
forms and methods of functioning and the tasks of prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship correspond to different forms of the class 
struggle. Guided by Lenin’s instructions, the Communist 
Party waged a resolute and successful campaign against the 
opportunist theories of the “damping down” of the class 
struggle during the transition from capitalism to socialism 
and of the “growth” of capitalism into socialism, advocated 
by the supporters of Bukharin. 

After the victory of the socialist revolution in Russia, the 
working class was confronted by the most complex and 
difficult tasks in creating and consolidating new social rela¬ 
tionships and building a socialist economy and culture. The 
fulfilment of these tasks, which affected all aspects of the life 
of society and the interests and destinies of the entire nation, 
encountered desperate opposition from the overthrown ex¬ 
ploiters, who were supported by international imperialism. 

Thanks to concrete historical circumstances (civil war, 
acute class struggle, etc.), the state of proletarian dictatorship 
was obliged to apply coercion to a small minority of the 
population. “We had to exercise the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat in its harshest form ” 2 in order to defend the gains of 
the revolution by firm suppression of hostile class forces. 

In other socialist states, thanks to the more favourable 
conditions in which they emerged and developed, the coer¬ 
cive aspect was less pronounced. 

As is pointed out in the Programme of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the general trend of the class 
struggle in socialist countries against a background of the 
successful building of socialism is towards the consolidation 
of the social system, altering the balance of the class forces 
to the advantage of the working people and in consequence 
weakening the resistance of the remnants of the hostile 
classes . 3 Therefore the sphere of application of coercion is 
gradually becoming narrower. The necessity for its use is 
becoming less frequent, and disappearing completely after 


1 Ibid., Vol. 30, p. 269. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 207. 

3 The Road to Communism, Moscow, 1962, p. 468. 
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the abolition of the exploiting classes. . .Violence is, of 
course,” wrote Lenin, “alien to our ideals.... The entire 
trend of development is towards abolition of coercive domi¬ 
nation of one part of society over another .” 1 In a state of the 
exploiting classes the function of the suppression of class 
opponents is discharged in relation to the majority of the 
people and constitutes its essence. But in a socialist state this 
function is discharged only in reply to violence by the forces 
of counter-revolution and is used in relation to an insignifi¬ 
cant minority. It in no way represents the essence of the 
state. Furthermore, the very implementation of this function 
serves the interests of the entire working people. This goes 
to realise the lofty aim of putting an end once and for all 
to all coercion. 

The difference between the state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and all previously existing states lies in that its 
dictatorial aspect vis-a-vis its class opponents is not its most 
important aspect, in that the main aim of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is the radical transformation of political, 
economic and social relationships and the building of social¬ 
ism. Therefore it is also the broadest and most representative 
democracy for the working people. 

“We Bulgarian Communists not only do not hide the fact 
that our state, our power, is a dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the form of people’s democracy. We are proud of this 
fact. We are convinced that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is the highest form of democracy, because it represents the 
rule of the majority of the people and because its ultimate 
aim is not to perpetuate the domination of the working class 
but to abolish the division of society into classes and to build 
a classless communist society,” 2 declared Comrade Todor 
Zhivkov at the International Meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties in June 1969. 

The Marxist-Leninist concept of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, therefore, distinguishes between two aspects of 
proletarian dictatorship: the first—far-reaching democracy 
for the working people, that is, for the majority of the popu¬ 
lation and the state leadership of the working people by the 
working class in the building of socialism; the second— 
political domination over the overthrown exploiters, that is, 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 69. 

2 Pravda, June 12, 1969. 
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over the minority of the population. That is why Lenin 
described the state of the transition period as being “democ¬ 
ratic in a new way (for the proletariat and the propertyless 
in general) and dictatorial in a new way (against the bour- 
geoisie) d 

In suppressing the resistance of the exploiters, the Soviet 
state also re-educated members of the exploiting classes, 
making them into workers of a socialist society. Lenin linked 
the building of socialism with the task of making “all mem¬ 
bers of society working people.. .”. 1 2 

Lenin pointed out that the further the dictatorship of the 
proletariat progresses, the more it is confronted by the task 
of building communism, of creating new economic relation¬ 
ships and a new society , 3 of “setting up an extremely intri¬ 
cate and delicate system of new organisational relationships 
extending to the planned production and distribution of the 
goods required for the existence of tens of millions of 
people ”. 4 

Bourgeois ideologists try to distort the meaning of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat with every sort of contrived 
argument. They claim, for example, that in the socialist 
countries the proletariat does not constitute the majority of 
the population, and that the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
therefore, implies the domination of the minority. They delib¬ 
erately misrepresent the indisputable fact that the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat is a special form of the alliance of 
the working class, the peasantry and other working people. 
Furthermore, the October Revolution, while proletarian in 
character, was at the same time a profoundly popular revolu¬ 
tion. The alliance of the working class and the peasantry and 
the joint struggle and fraternal co-operation of the working 
people of all nations against the oppressors were the most 
important and significant expressions of this revolution. 

Sectarian isolation from other forces capable of participat¬ 
ing in the struggle for socialism is alien to the proletariat. 
No less essential is the alliance of the proletariat with the 
remaining strata of the working people (in all countries), 
regardless of what proportion of the total population the 
proletariat represents. “The supreme principle of the dictator- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 412. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 388. 

3 Ibid., p. 419. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 241. 
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ship is the maintenance of the alliance between the prole¬ 
tariat and the peasantry in order that the proletariat may 
retain its leading role and its political power,” Lenin 
observed . 1 

In the working class the whole mass of the working people 
have a powerful force capable of leading and organising them 
in the struggle for their liberation. The working class alone 
can be their vanguard and guide, leading them along the 
road to communism. 

The peasant masses of Russia, like those in other countries, 
fought for their liberation for many centuries without success. 
Only after the appearance of the proletariat in the political 
arena did this struggle assume real scope and organisation, 
and lead to the victory of the socialist revolution. 

The indestructible alliance of the working class and the 
peasantry is founded upon a community of their basic vital 
interests. It is based upon their common interest in overthrow¬ 
ing the rule of the capitalists and landowners and establish¬ 
ing a new system. The working class is the most consistent 
champion of the interests of the working peasants and the 
working people as a whole. 

According to Lenin, the essence of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat lies in the unity of the non-proletarian masses of 
the working people behind the working class, in the over¬ 
coming by fierce struggle of petty-proprietorial attitudes and 
in the introduction of radical changes in all spheres of life. 

Leninism dealt a devastating blow to the opportunists and 
revisionists of the Second International who viewed the 
peasantry with disfavour. The Communist Party routed the 
counter-revolutionary “concepts” of the supporters of Trotsky 
and Zinoviev, who did not acknowledge the possibility of 
any alliance between the working class and the peasantry, 
and who preached the inevitability of clashes and conflicts 
between them, rejecting the possibility of drawing the 
peasantry into the building of socialism. During the imple¬ 
mentation of the policy of economic development drawn up 
by the Communist Party the alliance between the working 
class and the peasantry was constantly strengthened and the 
link between town and country extended and reinforced. The 
successful building of socialism in the USSR was the result 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 490. 
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of the creative efforts of the working class, the peasantry and 
all the working people of the Soviet Union. 

The alliance of the working class and the peasantry 
withstood a severe test during the Great Patriotic War, when 
the unbreakable friendship of the workers and peasants 
became still stronger. This was one of the most important 
and decisive factors contributing to the defeat of fascism. 

As a result of the victory of socialism, the abolition of the 
exploiting classes and the radical changes that have taken 
place in class structure, the motive forces of Soviet society— 
its moral and political unity, the friendship of the peoples of 
the USSR and Soviet patriotism—have grown stronger. 

The strengthening of the alliance between the working 
class and the peasantry and the growth of the moral and 
political unity of the Soviet people are fostered by the im¬ 
portant political and economic measures being implemented 
by the Communist Party and Soviet Government on the 
basis of the decisions of the 24th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. These aim at the all-round im¬ 
provement of the material well-being and cultural standards 
of the Soviet people. 

Lenin showed the part played by the state of proletarian 
dictatorship as the main instrument for the building of a 
socialist society. He noted that, with the emergence of pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship, state power became an expression of 
the will and interests not only of the working class, but of 
all the working people, that is, of the overwhelming majority 
of the population. A state is created whose main activity is 
directed not towards the implementation of coercive func¬ 
tions, but towards economic and cultural development; the 
persuasion and education of the masses becomes the most 
important method by which the state exercises its leadership. 

In stressing the completely new essence, functions and 
purpose of the socialist state, which are fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from those of any state of the exploiting classes, Lenin 
described the socialist state as “a transitional state”, as “no 
longer a state in the proper sense of the word”. 1 Lenin’s 
view of the economic and organisational, cultural and educa¬ 
tional activity of the socialist state is of great theoretical 
and practical importance. 

Lenin repeatedly pointed out that the main line of the 


1 Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 463. 
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activity of the socialist state lay in the direction of the 
shaping and development of production relations of a new 
type. It will be recalled how great was the attention he gave 
to state activity in the sphere of economic development. 

The socialist state’s constructive role in the sphere of 
economic relationships is determined by its nature, which is 
fundamentally dilferent from that of a bourgeois state. I he 
socialist revolution, the aim of which is to end the domination 
of private ownership of the main instruments and means of 
production, makes the state the sole administrator of public 
property on behalf of its owner, the working people. The 
socialist state is a powerful force organising and directing 
the development of the entire national economy in the in¬ 
terests of the working people. 

After the proletariat had won political power, the Soviet 
economy contained many economic sectors, including some 
which were mutually antagonistic. 

Basing itself upon the conquest of the commanding heights 
of the economy, the state of proletarian dictatorship ensured 
the victory of socialist over capitalist economic sectors by 
means of socialist industrialisation and the collectivisation 
of agriculture, achieving the complete supremacy of socialist 
economic forms. As the national economy became stronger, 
so the economic role of the socialist state grew. 

The efficacy of the socialist state’s influence over the 
development of the productive forces is due to the fact that 
its economic policy is based on the utilisation of the economic 
laws of socialism in the interests of society as a whole. The 
working class is simultaneously the decisive productive force 
of society and the main organiser of production. It, therefore, 
has a vital interest in the constant improvement of production 
on the basis of advanced technology with the aim of satis¬ 
fying to the maximum the constantly growing demands of 
the working people. 

Relying on the activity of the broad masses of the working 
people, the socialist state utilises the great advantages in¬ 
herent in the socialist economic system in order to build 
communism. 

The entire economic activity of the socialist state is 
directed towards securing a steady increase in labour produc¬ 
tivity, which is an economic law of socialism. “In the last 
analysis, productivity of labour,” Lenin wrote, “is the most 
important, the principal thing for the victory of the new 
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social system. Capitalism created a productivity of labour 
unknown under serfdom. Capitalism can be utterly van¬ 
quished, and will be utterly vanquished by socialism creating 
a new and much higher productivity of labour.” 1 

Lenin’s great contribution lay in his elaboration of the 
principles and forms of state guidance of economic devel¬ 
opment, his explanation of the necessity for the unity of 
political and economic leadership and for the subordination 
of the work of the managerial apparatus to the policy of the 
Party. 

Lenin attached tremendous importance to such methods 
of socialist economic management as stringent economy, cost 
accounting, overall accounting and control, the material 
interest of workers in the results of their work, the elimina¬ 
tion of wage levelling, etc.; he valued highly the role of 
socialist emulation in raising the labour enthusiasm of the 
Soviet people. 

The organisational forms of the management of industry, 
transport, building and the national economy as a whole, 
Lenin pointed out, cannot remain unchanged; they must be 
improved as the productive forces develop and the national 
economy expands. They must be flexible. They must take full 
account of the conditions and requirements of production at 
each stage in its development. They must combine centralised 
direction and a single state plan with the enhanced role of 
local bodies and growing participation by the mass of the 
people in economic management. 

The first workers’ and peasants’ state in the world—the 
Soviet socialist state—was created and developed on the 
basis of Lenin’s teachings. More than 50 years of experience 
of the building of a new society in the USSR has fully 
confirmed the correctness of the Marxist-Leninist theory 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the socialist 
state. 

The history of the Soviet socialist state has demonstrated 
to the whole world the successes which can be achieved by 
liberated people actively participating in the life of their 
country and administering it, after they have become able, 
consciously and purposefully, to build a new society. The 
outstanding economic, cultural and scientific achievements 
and the great prestige won by the Soviet Union in the 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 427. 
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international arena are in the first instance due to the correct, 
scientifically-based policy of the Communist Party and to the 
all-round increase in the strength of the socialist state. 


3. THE DIVERSE STATE FORMS 

OF PROLETARIAN DICTATORSHIP 

In evolving the theory of the proletarian revolution and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, Marx and Engels could 
not, of course, ignore the problems of the state form of 
proletarian rule. In substantiating their conclusions that the 
break-up of the bourgeois state machine and the establish¬ 
ment of the political supremacy of the proletariat were inev¬ 
itable, Marx and Engels in the Communist Manifesto wrote 
of the establishment of democracy by the proletariat which 
in fact implied the consistently democratic organisation of 
the proletariat’s political supremacy. But “Marx did not 
indulge in utopias; he expected the experience of the mass 
movement to provide the reply to the question as to the 
specific forms this organisation of the proletariat as the 
ruling class would assume and as to the exact manner in 
which this organisation would be combined with the most 
complete, most consistent ‘winning of the battle of democ- 

„ j >5 \ 

racy . 

The problem of the state form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was most clearly and concretely formulated by 
Marx and Engels after the Paris Commune, on the basis of 
a profound study of its experience. In The Civil War in 
France, Marx wrote of the Commune: “Its true secret was 
this. It was essentially a working-class government, the prod¬ 
uce of the struggle of the producing against the appropriat¬ 
ing class, the political form at last discovered under which 
to work out the economic emancipation of labour.” 1 2 Marx 
welcomed the principle established by the Paris Commune 
that all organs of state power should be elected; he welcomed 
the destruction of deputies’ privileges which are characteristic 
of bourgeois parliamentarianism, the Commune’s proclama¬ 
tion of the right of electors to control deputies, the ending 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, pp. 417 18. 

2 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in 3 volumes, Vol. 2, Moscow, 
1969, p. 223. 
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of the division between the executive and legislative function, 
etc. “The Commune was to be a working, not a parliamen¬ 
tary, body, executive and legislative at the same time.” 1 

The Paris Commune was the first state form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, qualitatively different from 
all earlier state forms. The fact that the Commune once and 
for all destroyed the illusion implanted by the exploiting 
classes for centuries that only ruling-class officials can govern 
and that the workers are incapable of doing so was of im¬ 
mense importance. 

The Marxist concepts of the state forms of the socialist 
state were developed by Engels in his A Critique of the Draft 
Social-Democratic Programme of 1891. In the light of the 
experience of the Paris Commune, Engels wrote that the 
proletariat could come to power only under the form of a 
democratic republic and that this latter was the specific form 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 2 At the same time 
Engels called attention to the fact that the form of the state 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat depends directly upon 
its content. “A republic, like every other form of govern¬ 
ment, is determined by its content. So long as it is a form of 
bourgeois democracy it is as hostile to us as any monarchy 
(except for the forms of this hostility). It is therefore a wholly 
baseless illusion to regard it as essentially socialist in form 
or to entrust socialist tasks to it while it is dominated by the 
bourgeoisie.” 3 

Lenin developed the Marxist theory regarding the forms 
of the proletarian state on the strength of the new historical 
experience gained by the working class in the struggle for 
political power. In works written before and after the 
October Revolution, he focused attention on the significance 
of the forms of the state in the light of the class struggle. 
In his article “Liberal and Marxist Conceptions of the Class 
Struggle”, he wrote: “It is not enough that the class struggle 
becomes real, consistent and developed only when it em¬ 
braces the sphere of politics. In politics, too, it is possible 
to restrict oneself to minor matters, and it is possible to 
go deeper, to the very foundations. Marxism recognises a 
class struggle as fully developed, ‘nation-wide’, only if it 


1 Ibid., p. 220. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 435. 

3 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence , Moscow, 1965, p. 472. 
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does not merely embrace politics but takes in the most 
significant thing in politics—the organisation of state 
power. 1 

Lenin concentrated his attention on forms of the organi¬ 
sation of power which would genuinely correspond to the 
vital needs of the mass of the people. He wrote: “We cannot 
imagine democracy, even proletarian democracy, without 
representative institutions, but we can and must imagine 
democracy without parliamentarism... .” 2 

Lenin established the principle that the state forms of the 
dictatorship of the working class are varied: “The transition 
from capitalism to communism,” he wrote, “is certainly bound 
to yield a tremendous abundance and variety of political 
forms, but the essence will inevitably be the same: the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat .” 3 

All nations, he pointed out, would inevitably come to 
socialism, but not in quite the same way: each would intro¬ 
duce variety into some sort of democracy, into some aspect 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, in the tempo of the 
socialist transformation of the various aspects of the life of 
society. 4 But these particular characteristics could not affect 
the most important thing—the very essence of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. 

A study of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
which arose in February 1917, an analysis of their organisa¬ 
tional structure and of their activity, and a comparison with 
the Paris Commune and with the Soviets of Workers’ Depu¬ 
ties of 1905 enabled Lenin to develop the Marxist teaching 
regarding the state form of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as applied to Russian conditions. In his famous April Theses 
he concluded that a republic of Soviets was the best state 
form of the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia. 

In discussing the role of the Soviets, Lenin noted that the 
proletarian revolution would have been a hopeless cause in 
Russia if the popular initiative of the revolutionary masses 
had not created the Soviets. He stressed that the character of 
the Soviets as a form of power was mainly determined by 
the interests of the classes they represented and defended, 
and by their content. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, pp. 121-22. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 424. 

3 Ibid., p. 413. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 23, pp. 69-70. 
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In his article “The Importance of Gold Now and After 
the Complete Victory of Socialism”, Lenin wrote: “A new 
chapter in world history—the era of proletarian dictatorship 
—has been opened. The Soviet system and all forms of pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship will have the finishing touches put to 
them and be completed only by the efforts of a number of 
countries .” 1 

Lenin made the question of the forms of the socialist state 
dependent upon the differing social and economic circum¬ 
stances of each country, the balance of class forces within 
each country and in the international arena, and the nature 
of the class contradictions and other concrete historical 
characteristics of particular countries taking the road to 
socialism. 

The historical experience of the countries now advancing 
to socialism has confirmed Lenin’s forecast regarding the 
variety of the state forms of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

The special characteristics of the socialist revolution in a 
number of countries of Europe and Asia against the back¬ 
ground of the weakening of imperialism and the change in 
the balance of forces in favour of socialism, and also the 
specific historical and national characteristics of particular 
countries, lead to the emergence of a new, hitherto unknown 
state form of the dictatorship of the working class—people’s 
democracy. The states of the people’s democracy in their 
turn have a number of distinctive features, depending upon 
the circumstances of each particular country. 

The experience of the socialist countries has clearly con¬ 
firmed Lenin’s proposition that the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat is a historically necessary process, inevitable for all 
countries. Lenin’s thesis that however diverse may be the 
forms of popular state power during the building of social¬ 
ism, its essence remains the same —the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, representing real democracy, democracy for the 
working people—has also been fully confirmed. 

On the basis of these Leninist principles, Maurice Thorez 
wrote: “The diversity of forms of transition to socialism in 
different countries is opposed to schematicism. But it is at 
the same time quite correct to say that diversity of forms 
alters nothing in the real nature of the dictatorship of the 


1 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 112. 
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proletariat. This is generally obligatory. It cannot apply to 
one nation and not to another. The model for the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat was given by the country of the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution, which for the first time in the history of man¬ 
kind built a new, socialist society on the basis of the Soviet 
system.” 1 

Lenin’s conclusions regarding the universal essence and 
diversity of political forms of the dictatorship of the working 
class have a general application. Lenin commented that “our 
European philistines never even dream that the subsequent 
revolutions in Oriental countries, which possess much vaster 
populations and a much vaster diversity of social con¬ 
ditions, will undoubtedly display even greater distinctions 
than the Russian Revolution”. 2 

The Leninist principle of the diversity of the political 
forms of the dictatorship of the proletariat is fully supported 
by the Marxist-Leninist Communist and Workers’ Parties. 
It is reflected in the programmatic documents of the fight for 
peace, democracy and socialism and in particular in the 
documents of the Meetings of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties held in Moscow in 1960 and 1969. 


4. THE LEADING ROLE 

OF THE MARXIST-LENINIST PARTY IN THE SYSTEM OF 

PROLETARIAN DICTATORSHIP 

A most important aspect of Leninism is its teachings 
regarding the party of the working class, in particular regard¬ 
ing the leading, directing and organising role of this party 
in the system of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
Communist Party is the highest form of class organisation 
of the working class, without which there can be no dicta¬ 
torship of the working class. “. . .Only the political party of 
the working class, i.e., the Communist Party,” Lenin wrote, 
“is capable of uniting, training and organising a vanguard 
of the proletariat and of the whole mass of the working 
people that alone will be capable of withstanding the in¬ 
evitable petty-bourgeois vacillations of this mass and the 
inevitable traditions and relapses of narrow craft unionism 
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or craft prejudices among the proletariat, and of guiding all 
the united activities of the whole of the proletariat, i.e., of 
leading it politically, and through it, the whole mass of the 
working people. Without this the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat is impossible .” 1 

The Communist Party is the leading and guiding force of 
Soviet society. It is guided in all its activity by the great 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism. Basing itself upon revolu¬ 
tionary theory and a knowledge of the objective laws 
governing social development, the Party draws up and im¬ 
plements policy in the economic, social and moral spheres. 
The organic unity of science and policy is a major principle 
of the organisation and activity of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Communist Party and Lenin have made a great con¬ 
tribution to the elaboration of fundamental problems of 
Marxist theory, such as the paths of proletarian revolution 
and liberation struggle, the peaceful and non-peaceful revo¬ 
lutionary development, the alliance of the working class and 
the peasantry, the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
leading role of the Party in the revolution and 
socialist construction, the possibility of building so¬ 
cialism in the first instance in a single country, the building 
of a socialist economy, the drawing of the peasantry and 
intellectuals into the building of socialism, the national ques¬ 
tion, the content and methods of the cultural revolution. 

The Party organises the people and in a planned manner 
guides their activities to achieve the aims set. It foresees the 
course of historical development and appraises varied social 
processes and phenomena in a scientific manner. The policy 
of the Communist Party is based upon the Marxist-Leninist 
science of the laws governing the development of nature and 
society. This enables the Party to chart its course, gives 
it clarity of perspective and confidence in victory. 

The Party Programme underlines that “the CPSU, being 
a party of scientific communism, proposes and fulfils the tasks 
of communist construction in step with the preparation and 
maturing of the material and spiritual prerequisites, 
considering that it would be wrong to jump over necessary 
stages of development, and that it would be equally wrong 
to halt at an achieved level and thus check progress ”. 2 

1 Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 246. 

2 The Road to Communism, p. 512. 
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The Party drafts a policy which embodies a scientific and 
realistic approach. It discloses in time and takes full account 
of the interests and aspirations of the broad masses of the 
working people. It maintains constant contact with all gov¬ 
ernment and non-government organisations. An awareness 
of the objective laws governing the evolution of society 
enables the Party to foresee what is needed to bring about 
desired social changes and to concentrate its efforts on the 
creation of such conditions. The Party takes account of the 
fact that the maturing of objective prerequisites does not 
automatically lead to corresponding changes in social rela¬ 
tionships. Only with the aid of scientifically-based guidance 
is it possible to determine the existence of the objective 
prerequisites for the replacement of old social relations by 
new, more progressive relationships long before such a re¬ 
placement takes place automatically, under the pressure of 
economic necessity alone. This enables the Party to harness 
the material and moral efforts of the people in order to 
accelerate the progressive development of social relationships. 

Marxism-Leninism has always held that a revolutionary 
party cannot confine itself simply to trailing behind the mass 
movement. On the contrary, it must lead the masses and 
organise and unite them in the struggle for the victory of a 
new system. 

The CPSU is a living political organism whose unceasing 
development is inseparably linked up with the building of a 
new society. Democratic centralism is an indispensable con¬ 
dition of its activity as a political organism. For the 50 years 
of Soviet power the Party has become a tremendous force. 
Today it unites in its ranks 14.5 million Communists, the 
foremost representatives of the working class and all working 
people. “Concern for the purity of Party ranks and for seeing 
to it that each Communist worthily bears and justifies the 
lofty title of member of the CPSU is a law of life of the 
Party, and of all its organisations. The leading place in the 
Party is occupied and will continue to be occupied by the 
working class. The Communist Party is flesh of the flesh of 
the working class, of the people who work and create, and 
it constantly feels their unanimous support. The Party prizes 
the trust of the people and it has no other interests than 
those of the people. 

“The Party preserves the continuity of the general line. 
It has upheld it in uncompromising struggle against Trotsky- 
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ism, petty-bourgeois adventurism, Right opportunists, nation¬ 
al deviationists and other anti-Leninist trends and groups .” 1 

In disclosing the laws governing the development from 
socialism to communism, the Party has substantiated the 
primary importance of laying the material and technical 
basis for the victory of communism. 

The Communist Party is working for the all-round ex¬ 
pansion of the productive forces of society. It is showing 
tireless concern for raising the material well-being and 
culture of the people. It is promoting in every way the rapid 
economic and cultural advance of all the Union Republics. 
It has evolved scientific principles for the organisation and 
management of the national economy. It has established the 
theoretical basis for the evolution of socialist statehood into 
communist self-administration and for the improvement of 
socialist social relationships. The Party is educating the new 
man—the active builder of communism—and moulding his 
communist outlook and morality. 

The October Revolution marked the beginning of a great 
process of liberation which is embracing more and more 
countries and peoples. The international balance of forces 
continues to change in favour of socialism, the working-class 
and the national liberation movement. Meanwhile the general 
crisis of capitalism is deepening, and its contradictions be¬ 
coming more acute. It is these factors which give rise to impe¬ 
rialism’s adventurism, the aggressive nature of its foreign 
policy and the growth of international tension. The danger 
of war as a result of the aggressive actions of the imperialists, 
above all those of the USA, has increased in recent years. 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, therefore, sees 
the all-round strengthening of the defence capacity of the 
Soviet Union so that the Soviet Armed Forces should always 
be ready to defend the gains of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, peace, democracy, and socialism, as its patriotic 
and internationalist duty. 

The Soviet Union, under the leadership of the CPSU, is 
pursuing a foreign policy designed to ensure favourable 
international conditions for the building of socialism and 
communism. It is strengthening the unity and cohesion of 
the socialist countries and their friendship and fraternal 


1 50th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. Theses 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU, p. 42. 
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co-operation. It supports the national liberation movements 
and is co-operating fully with the young developing countries. 
The Party consistently champions the principle of the 
peaceful coexistence of states with differing social systems 
and exposes the aggressive intrigues of imperialism in order 
to save mankind from a new world war. The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union considers that in the present situa¬ 
tion, when imperialism is stepping up its efforts in the 
struggle against the revolutionary and national liberation 
movement, extending its criminal war in Vietnam and 
organising aggression against Arab and other countries, the 
unity and solidarity of all the states of the socialist com¬ 
munity and of all sections of the revolutionary and national 
liberation movement is more than ever necessary. 

Lenin made a thorough analysis of the role of the Com¬ 
munist Party in the political system of Soviet society. The 
Party is the kernel of power. It exercises general leadership 
and directs the entire activity of the Soviet state. Describing 
the Party’s role in the system of Soviets, Lenin considered 
that “in principle, we cannot for a moment doubt the need 
of the Communist Party’s primacy ”. 1 

The Party ensures the unity and co-ordination of all links 
of the political organisation of society: government bodies, 
trade unions, the Young Communist League, the various non¬ 
government organisations, creative unions, etc. 

Without the leadership of the Party, the normal function¬ 
ing of the state apparatus would be impossible. “No impor¬ 
tant political or organisational question is decided by any 
state institution in our republic without the guidance of the 
Party’s Central Committee,” said Lenin . 2 

The immense scale and ever-increasing complexity of so¬ 
cial changes demand a purposeful, scientific approach to the 
control of the affairs of state and society. The Communist 
Party, studying the objective processes taking place in the 
life of society and their trends, spotlights the fundamental 
tasks of state bodies and non-government organisations, tak¬ 
ing into account contemporary circumstances. It is the Party 
which determines the main links in the activities of these or¬ 
ganisations and underlines the significance of different fac¬ 
tors in settling the problems confronting them. 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 368. 

2 Ibid., pp. 47-48. 
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Taking full account of the level which has been achieved 
by the country and of the matured requirements of the ad¬ 
vance to communism, the Party is finding the correct solu¬ 
tions to new economic, political and cultural problems in good 
time. It gives timely warning of difficulties and obstacles 
which may arise in carrying out the tasks placed before gov¬ 
ernment and non-government organisations and cautions 
them against undesirable consequences and extremes which 
may emerge while carrying out the programme. The Party 
does not tolerate any stereotyped approach or any harmful 
uniformity or lack of balance either in its own work, or in the 
work of government or non-government bodies. Opportunism, 
the desire to by-pass stages in development or a superficial 
or preconceived approach which may lead to the distortion of 
the objective picture and to incorrect theoretical and practical 
conclusions, are alien to the Party. 

Political realism, the posing of tasks for which the objective 
conditions have already matured, the analysis of the level of 
economic development which has been achieved, the thorough 
consideration of objective and subjective factors—these are 
the principles by which the Communist Party is guided in all 
its activities. The Party seeks the application of these 
scientific methods by all government and non-government 
organisations in order to streamline the state apparatus, 
extend democracy, improve the work of the Soviets and 
strengthen law and legality. 

In exercising its leading role through government and non¬ 
government organisations, the Communist Party unites and 
directs all their efforts towards a common goal through its 
organisational, ideological and educational work. In doing so 
it in every way encourages the initiative of administrative 
and economic bodies, working for their greatest possible effi¬ 
ciency. 

The Party is working to raise the theoretical and political 
level of the masses and to educate them in the spirit of 
intolerance of all stagnation and routinism. It supports every¬ 
thing new and progressive. It attaches great importance to 
the development of constructive, principled criticism and 
self-criticism which help to improve the work of Party, 
government and non-government organisations. 

The Party’s guidance of the entire political organisation 
of Soviet society is based on its profoundly democratic char¬ 
acter, upon its ideological influence and moral authority, and 
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upon the people’s complete confidence in its policy. United as 
one and closely linked with the masses, the Party does not 
encroach upon the role of other non-government organisa¬ 
tions. On the contrary, it in every way enhances their author¬ 
ity and encourages their creative initiative and energy. It 
does not replace other non-government organisations, nor 
does it “command” them. It exercises overall political leader¬ 
ship and guidance. Explanation, persuasion and recommen¬ 
dation are the basic methods by which the Party guides the 
state apparatus, representative bodies and economic and so¬ 
cial organisations. The Party consults the people, teaches the 
people and learns from the people. It speaks the language of 
truth to the people, making every Soviet person aware of its 
ideas, aims and decisions. The Party organisations make ex¬ 
tensive use of practical techniques to study the situation and 
to bring to light social trends. They are constantly improving 
their organisational work, mobilising Communists and non- 
Communists to carry out key measures and organising veri¬ 
fication of the fulfilment of decisions. The training, selection 
and deployment of personnel has always been in the fore¬ 
front of the Communist Party’s attention. 

Having great theoretical resources at its disposal, and hav¬ 
ing accumulated unmatched experience of the practical ap¬ 
plication of Marxist theory in revolutionary struggle and 
the building of a new society, the CPSU greatly values the 
achievements of Marxist-Leninist thought in other countries. 
It takes these achievements into account. It utilises them 
in its own theoretical and practical work, and in the strug¬ 
gle for socialism and communism. 

The Programme of the CPSU underlines that the building 
of communism sees a further growth in the role of the Com¬ 
munist Party as the leading and guiding force of Soviet 
society. The growing role of the Party is due to the increase 
in the scale and complexity of the work of transforming 
society, raising the creative activity of the masses and ex¬ 
tending socialist democracy. This proposition is a specific 
development and embodiment under new historical condi¬ 
tions of the Marxist-Leninist teaching on the Party as the 
vanguard and leader of the mass of the people, as the highest 
form of social and political organisation. 

The 24th Congress of the CPSU attached great impor¬ 
tance to the further improvement of the Party’s organisation¬ 
al and ideological work, and to the extension of inner-Party 
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democracy. Summing up what had been achieved and defin¬ 
ing the tasks for the future, the Congress noted with satis¬ 
faction that under the leadership of its Central Committee 
the Party had firmly adhered to the Leninist course and 
honourably fulfilled its role as the political leader of the 
working class, the working people and the entire Soviet 
people. The Congress emphasised that the successful imple¬ 
mentation of the policy and programme for the coming five 
years would require the mobilisation of all the strength of 
the Party and the people. “It is necessary to continue mak¬ 
ing every effort to enhance the Party’s leading role,” the 
Congress said in one of its resolutions, “and to secure the 
further strengthening of the unity of outlook and action of 
all Communists and all Soviet people.” 






Chapter IV 

THE SOVIET STATE 

AND THE BUILDING OF COMMUNISM 

1. THE EVOLUTION OF THE POPULAR CHARACTER 

OF THE SOCIALIST STATE 

The Marxist-Leninist teaching on the state attributes spe¬ 
cial significance to the clarification of the social character 
and historical role of the state. Naturally, the socialist state 
must also be considered from this point of view. Only in this 
way is it possible to appreciate its great historic role, its 
special features, aims and functions. The Marxist-Leninist 
method of dialectical and historical materialism makes it 
possible to show clearly the nature of the socialist state, the 
laws governing its development and the fundamental differ¬ 
ence between its character and that of any other state. 

The socialist state, like any other social phenomenon, must 
be considered in its evolution, in relation to changes in the 
economic basis and class structure of society. Such an ap¬ 
proach throws into relief the common and specific features 
of the socialist state at various stages of the building of so¬ 
cialism and communism, and the process of the deepening 
and extension of socialist democracy. An analysis of the 
socialist state enables us to clarify fully the objectively de¬ 
termined transformation of the state of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat into an organisation of the whole people as 
a logical result of the development of those features which 
from the very outset were inherent in the socialist state as 
a new and higher type of democracy, in the working peo¬ 
ple’s state headed by the working class. 

It has already been noted that the socialist state arises as 
a result of the proletarian revolution which overthrows the 
domination of the exploiting minority, smashes the bourgeois 
state machine, transforms the working class into the leaders 
of society and transfers political power to it. 

The interests of the working class fully correspond to 
the objective laws and progressive requirements of the 
development of society. It strives to apply those laws in the 
interests of the whole of the working people. Having won 
state power, it transforms this power into the main lever for 
the revolutionary transformation of society, the emancipa¬ 
tion of all working people from every form of oppression 
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and for ensuring the victory of socialism and communism. 

The state of the dictatorship of the proletariat is an ex¬ 
pression of the absolute rule of the proletariat and of its 
class and political supremacy. But this state expresses the 
interests not only of the working class, but also of the whole 
working people. Engels wrote that communism “is a ques¬ 
tion of humanity and not of the workers alone ”. 1 There¬ 
fore, the basis of the dictatorship of the proletariat is from 
the moment of its emergence the alliance of the working 
class with the peasantry and other sections of the working 
people under the leadership of the working class, directed 
towards the creation of the new, socialist social system. 

“If we translate the Latin, scientific, historico-philosophi- 
cal term ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ into simpler lan¬ 
guage, it means just the following: 

“Only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the 
factory, industrial workers in general, is able to lead the 
whole mass of the working and exploited people in the 
struggle to throw off the yoke of capital, in actually carry¬ 
ing it out, in the struggle to maintain and consolidate the 
victory, in the work of creating the new, socialist social sys¬ 
tem and in the entire struggle for the complete abolition of 
classes,” Lenin explained . 2 

In so far as the alliance of the working class with the 
peasantry and other sections of the working people has a 
deep social and political basis—a community of aims and 
aspirations and a common interest in the victory of social¬ 
ism and communism—the state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, even if the working class does not comprise the 
majority of the country’s population, expresses the interests 
of all the working people, the overwhelming majority of the 
people. This alliance is necessary both for the proletariat 
and for other sections of the working people. They can win 
emancipation from capitalist oppression only under the lead¬ 
ership of the working class, while the proletariat is able to 
transform society along socialist lines only in alliance with 
the non proletarian masses, especially in countries in which 
the proletariat itself is relatively small. That is why the so¬ 
cialist state from its very first days expresses the will and 
interests of the overwhelming majority of society led by the 


1 Marx and Engels, On Britain, Moscow, 1962, p. 334. 

2 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, p. 420. 
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working class. This determines the profoundly democratic 
character of proletarian power and the fundamental differ¬ 
ence between the state of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the exploiting state, in which any alliance between the 
ruling class and the working people is unknown and which 
is based upon relationships of domination and subjection. 

The alliance of the working class with the entire work¬ 
ing people is achieved and is developed only by democratic 
methods: persuasion, explanation, organisation, cultural and 
educational work, and through the economic policy of the 
working class. This alliance finds expression in a new, higher 
type of democracy, democracy for the working people. 
Its fundamentally new feature lies in that state power ex¬ 
presses the interests of the overwhelming majority of the 
people. The working masses take part in the administration 
of the state, the work of government bodies is conducted by 
the most democratic methods, the equal rights of nations and 
the equality of men and women are established, and the 
workers are given far-reaching political freedoms and dem¬ 
ocratic rights, safeguarded by material and legal guaran¬ 
tees. 

Lenin saw these as qualitatively new characteristics. He 
saw them as evidence of the superiority of the socialist state 
over any other state. He considered it necessary to underline 
the popular character of the socialist state both in its name 1 
and in the names of its agencies. The term “people’s” was 
used in the name of the government (The Council of Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissars), of the central sectoral bodies (people’s 
commissariats), and of the courts (people’s courts). 

Lenin wanted the name of the Soviet Government to ex¬ 
press its class essence and its genuinely popular character, 
composition and form of organisation. 

Drawing upon the experience of the Soviets, which had 
existed in Russia prior to the October Revolution, Lenin 
drafted a scheme for the new government, in which he 
wrote: “Immediate creation of ... a commission of people’s 
commissars ... (ministers and deputy ministers ).” 2 

In drawing up the text of the decree on the formation of 
the new government, Lenin suggested the final title, replac¬ 
ing the word “commission” by “council”: “a workers’ and 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 26, pp. 338, 341, 342, 357, 
474, etc. 

2 Lenin Miscellany XXI, pp. 91-92. 
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peasants’ government, to be known as the Council of Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissars .” 1 

V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich describes what happened: “It is 
necessary to set up commissions for the administration of the 
country which will be commissariats, said Lenin. We will 
call the chairmen of these commissions People’s Commis¬ 
sars. The collegium of chairmen will be the Council of 
People’s Commissars, to which all power will belong. The 
Congress of Soviets and the Central Executive Committee 
will control its activity and they will have the right to re¬ 
place Commissars .” 2 

A resolution of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Sol¬ 
diers’ Deputies, written by Lenin on October 26 (November 
8), 1917, stated that the workers’ and peasants’ government 
would establish “national control over the banks, at the 
same time transforming them into a single state enter- 
prise . J 

While repeatedly emphasising the popular character of 
the socialist state as a state of workers and peasants, Lenin 
attached special importance to drawing the broad masses 
of the working people into the management of the affairs of 
society and the state. Lenin’s definition of the essence of 
Soviet power given in his report to the First Congress of 
the Comintern is well known: “The substance of Soviet 
government is that the permanent and only foundation of 
state power, the entire machinery of state, is the mass-scale 
organisation of the classes oppressed by capitalism .. . and 
now drawn into constant and unfailing, moreover, decisive, 
participation in the democratic administration of the state.... 
Soviet power, i.e., the dictatorship of the proletariat, on the 
other hand, is so organised as to bring the working people 
close to the machinery of government .” 4 

This is completely understandable. The creation of a new 
society requires the combined efforts of all the working 
people, the constructive activity of the broad masses and 
the purposive organisational, ideological and cultural work 
of the Communist Party. The constructive work of trans¬ 
forming the whole way of economic, social and political life 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 262. 

2 V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich, Reminiscences of Lenin, Moscow, 1965, 
pp. 116-17 (in Russian). 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 241. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 28, pp. 465-66. 
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is carried out not by the proletariat alone, but by drawing 
in the many-million strong masses of the working people, 
and by stimulating their initiative and political conscious¬ 
ness. 

Socialism, Lenin taught, “can be implemented only by 
tens of millions when they have learned to do it them¬ 
selves ”. 1 

As has already been noted, the Soviet state was from the 
very outset confronted by major tasks in the organisation of 
socialist social production, aimed to satisfy the needs of the 
working people. This led to the emergence of the economic 
functions of the socialist state—that is, to economic organi¬ 
sation and regulation of labour and consumption. In exer¬ 
cising these functions, the socialist state lays the economic 
basis of socialism, that is, the material foundation for all 
its other functions. The economic organisation has not only 
an economic importance, it also has exceptional political 
significance. It ensures the consolidation of the political 
power of the working people and the defence of the achieve¬ 
ments of the revolution against attempts to restore capital¬ 
ism undertaken by the exploiting classes and international 
imperialism. The exercise of these economic functions ex¬ 
presses in the fullest and clearest fashion the genuinely pop¬ 
ular character of the new proletarian power. No less im¬ 
portant is the activity of the state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in regulating relations in the sphere of account¬ 
ancy and control over production and the distribution of 
output, in implementing the principle “he who does not work, 
neither shall he eat”, and the socialist principle of distribu¬ 
tion according to labour, in raising productivity and in 
instilling a new labour discipline. 

With the economic functions of the socialist state is close¬ 
ly linked its work to develop culture and education, that 
is, its cultural and educational function. This embraces the 
vast work of the state directed towards the creation of a 
new, socialist culture, towards making the achievements of 
science, technology and art the property of the entire work¬ 
ing people, raising the educational and cultural level of the 
broad masses of the people and educating all citizens in the 
spirit of communist morality. 

It is in the economic, cultural and educational activity 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 27, p. 135. 
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of the socialist state that its social purpose as a state of the 
working people is most clearly manifest. 

Economic and political changes have caused profound 
changes in social consciousness. The ideological unity of 
Soviet society has been established. Marxism-Leninism has 
become a powerful motive force of social development, an 
important factor in the cohesion of the Soviet people and the 
mainspring of their social, political and labour activity. Gen¬ 
erations have grown up and reared in the spirit of dedica¬ 
tion to the ideals of communism, convinced of the justice of 
their great cause. The character of Soviet man—the fighter, 
revolutionary and politically conscious worker—has been 
forged. 

All this creates the conditions for resolving the new, 
more complex tasks of the communist education of men and 
women who combine high ideological consciousness, 
diligence, organisation, spiritual richness, moral purity and 
physical perfection. 

The protection of the economic foundation of the new 
society—socialist property—has always been of special im¬ 
portance. The extensive rights and freedoms given to the 
working people by the socialist revolution required not only 
economic and political safeguards to ensure their consistent 
and extensive utilisation, but also full protection against 
violation. This led to the socialist state acquiring the func¬ 
tions of protecting socialist property, and of safeguarding 
the socialist rule of law and the lawful rights and interests 
of the working people. The genuinely democratic character 
of the socialist state is likewise manifest in these func¬ 
tions. 

The need to regulate relations with other states gave rise 
to the external functions of the socialist state. Imperialist 
intrigues oblige the socialist state to take defensive meas¬ 
ures. The peace-loving aspirations of the working people 
which find expression in the policy of the socialist state, gave 
rise to the function of the struggle for peace and peaceful 
coexistence between states belonging to differing social and 
political systems. The victory of the popular revolution in 
other countries gave rise to the function of ensuring all¬ 
round co-operation and friendship among socialist countries, 
which has reached its full development with the consolida¬ 
tion of the world socialist system. 

Even this brief analysis of the main functions of the so- 
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cialist state in the period of the dictatorship of the proletar¬ 
iat shows that the entire activity of this state, including that 
of suppressing the exploiters, meets the vital interests of the 
entire working people. 

Thus, it is in the fact that the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat from the outset expresses the interests of the over¬ 
whelming majority, and in the fact that it is implemented in 
alliance with the peasantry and other working strata of so¬ 
ciety, and ensures changes and extensions in the forms of 
democracy which immediately make it the real property of 
all working people, that is, the majority of the people, that 
the characteristic features of the socialist state as the state 
of the whole people are to be found. These characteristic 
features evolve, first as the foundations of socialism are laid, 
and later as a developed socialist society is built, in line 
with the changes which take place in the economic and class 
structure. 

Let us examine this proposition in detail, taking the exam¬ 
ple of the Soviet state, which was the first to make substan¬ 
tial advances in the development of the socialist state as the 
state of the whole people. 

The plan for the laying of the foundations of socialism 
which Lenin drew up had been completed by the mid-30s. 
It was then that, as a result of the law-governed develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces and the relations of produc¬ 
tion, radical changes took place in the economic basis of 
Soviet society. 

The socialist economic system and socialist ownership in 
its two forms—state and collective-co-operative—was fully 
established as the economic basis of the socialist state. In 
line with these changes in the economic structure of Soviet 
society, changes took place in the class composition of the 
population: the exploiting classes were abolished, and there 
remained only the working masses—the working class, the 
peasantry and the social stratum of the intellectuals, which 
had emerged from the working class and the peasantry. 
These fundamental economic and social changes were re¬ 
flected in the 1936 Constitution of the USSR. 

The existence of non-antagonistic classes and groups of 
working people with common economic, social, political and 
ideological interests and with a common interest in the 
building of communism is a characteristic feature of Soviet 
society. 
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The working class is the leading constructive force of the 
new society. The most important tenet of Marxism-Leninism 
—that relating to the great historic mission of the working 
class—has been confirmed by the 50 odd years’ experience 
of the Soviet state. The working class played the leading 
role in the overthrow of the regime of exploitation and in 
the establishment of the new social and economic system. It 
aims at the abolition of class distinctions and the establish¬ 
ment of a classless, communist society. The standard-bearer 
of socialist patriotism, it is at the same time free of national 
egoism and profoundly dedicated to the idea of the workers’ 
solidarity in all countries. 

As a result of industrial development, the number of work¬ 
ers is increasing. They now constitute more than half the 
population. Radical changes are taking place in the profes¬ 
sional skills of Soviet workers, in their technical and cul¬ 
tural level, and in the character of their work. 

Linked with industry—which is the most important mate¬ 
rial basis of socialist society—and being the most advanced 
and organised force, the working class also plays a leading 
role during the building of communism. 

The Soviet peasantry—the loyal ally of the working class 
—has also changed. In the 30s, when the collective farms 
had only just been established, the peasantry did not straight- 
awav abandon the old methods and techniques acquired 
during the years of individual farming. Nor did they straight¬ 
away renounce many old, petty-bourgeois, proprietorial at¬ 
titudes and prejudices. Today, the collective-farm peasantry 
have in the main done away with prejudices and attitudes 
bequeathed by centuries of private ownership. The work of 
the collective farmer is becoming a form of industrial labour. 
The general educational, cultural and technical level of ru¬ 
ral workers is improving. Many professions not previously 
seen in the countryside have appeared in the villages (trac¬ 
tor drivers, combine-harvester operators, mechanics). Orga¬ 
nisational forms which have evolved in industry are increas¬ 
ingly being applied in agriculture. 

The Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union describes the collective farms as a school of com¬ 
munism for the peasantry, in which the peasantry acquires 
the techniques of socialist economic management. Although 
survivals of the attitudes of private ownership are, even 
today, still to be found among some sections of the 
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peasantry, the overwhelming majority have become socialist 
in their attitudes. 

During these years the bonds linking the working intel¬ 
lectuals with the workers and peasants have become strong¬ 
er. Their role in the administration of the state and in the 
leadership of the socialist economy has grown. Intellectuals 
are playing an indispensable part in the development of pro¬ 
duction, science, the blossoming of socialist culture and in 
the spiritual enrichment of society. 

The social and political unity and solidarity of all sec¬ 
tions of the working people has grown still stronger. 

The concept “working people” now embraces the whole of 
society, the entire people. In this sense the socialist state 
expresses the interests and will of the whole people, while 
exercising, as hitherto, the political power of the working 
people and defending their interests. 

The fraternal friendship of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union—one of the greatest achievements of socialism—has 
become even stronger and reached a new stage. This proc¬ 
ess has been facilitated by the great economic, political, 
social and cultural achievements won by all the peoples and 
nationalities of the USSR. 

Thanks to the Soviet Union’s immense achievements, the 
political foundations of the socialist system—the alliance of 
the working class and collective-farm peasantry, the friend¬ 
ship of the peoples of the multinational Soviet Union, the 
ideological and political unity of the entire working people 
and their solidarity behind their advance guard, the Com¬ 
munist Party—have become firmer. 

Such in brief outline are the changes in social relation¬ 
ships which have taken place in the USSR during the years 
of the completion of the building of socialism. Unless ac¬ 
count is taken of their profound nature and significance, it 
is impossible to understand the evolution of the socialist state. 
It is these changes which have broadened the social basis 
of state power as a result of the establishment of equal rights 
for both classes and social groups in the management of 
the affairs of society and the state, in the formation of the 
organs of state power and in all spheres of social and po¬ 
litical life. With the complete and final victory of socialism 
the state of the dictatorship of the proletariat becomes the 
political organisation of the entire people, with the leading 
role played by the working class. 
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But the present-day Soviet socialist state which expresses 
the will and interests of the whole people is not a state which 
is essentially new in principle. It remains the same type of 
socialist state. But as a result of the profound changes in the 
economic and social structure, its inherent features of uni¬ 
versal democracy become more manifest. 

By virtue of its popular nature the Soviet state affected all 
the aspects of social life in the country from the moment of 
its birth. The interests of the working people served as a 
chief criterion of all state undertakings. The general line of 
this state was the improvement and consolidation of the prin¬ 
ciples of popular rule. The socialist transformations in the 
economy, culture and way of life of the working people 
created the conditions for the Soviet state’s further display 
of its popular essence. 

With the victory of socialism, the popular character of 
the Soviet state evolved further in every way. It was this 
enhancement of the popular features of the socialist state 
after the victory of socialism that Lenin had in mind when 
he noted that “all citizens become employees and workers 
of a single country-wide state ‘syndicate’ ”. 1 

As long ago as 1926, Mikhail Kalinin wrote that . .the 
proletarian state will gradually, in step with the successes 
gained in the building of socialism, the elimination of cap¬ 
italist attitudes and the disappearance of the capitalists, 
be transformed into a state of the whole people”. 2 

Hence, when we refer to the state of the whole people, 
we have in mind not some new type of state, but a new stage 
in the evolution of the socialist state in the period of the 
gradual transition from socialism to communism. At this 
stage, with the disappearance of class antagonisms, the So¬ 
viet state has ceased to be an instrument of the domination 
of one class over another. But all the other elements which 
make up the essence of the proletarian state remain: the 
rule of the working people headed by the working class, the 
alliance of the working class and the peasantry, and the his¬ 
toric mission of Soviet statehood—that of ensuring the vic¬ 
tory of communism—and the leading and guiding role of 
the Communist Party. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 473. 

2 M. I. Kalinin. Problems of Soviet Development. Articles and 
Speeches, Moscow, 1958, p. 22 (in Russian). 
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As hitherto, state power in the Soviet Union is exercised 
by the Soviets. These are the sole, all-embracing organisa¬ 
tions of the working people; they constitute the basis of the 
entire state apparatus. The decisive functions of state power 
are concentrated in their hands. 

Socialist federation is also preserved as the means by 
which the Leninist policy of combining the development of 
national statehood with the increasingly close integration 
of peoples within the framework of a common Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is realised. 

The state of the whole people is a further development 
of socialist statehood in the direction of public communist 
self-administration. It continues the work of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in the building of communism. Together 
with other socialist states, it wages the class struggle against 
imperialism in the international arena. 

The historic mission of the Soviet state is to ensure the 
victory of communism and to achieve the aims laid down in 
the Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: 
to lay the material and technical basis of communism; to 
transform socialist relations of production into communist 
relations; to control the amount of labour and consumption; 
to raise living standards; to protect the rights and freedoms 
of Soviet citizens and socialist property; to educate the peo¬ 
ple in the spirit of conscious discipline and a communist at¬ 
titude to work; to provide for the country’s defence and se¬ 
curity; to develop fraternal co-operation with the socialist 
countries; and to defend world peace and maintain normal 
relations with all countries. 

These aims are embodied in the basic functions of the 
socialist state, which are being developed and enriched. 
Among the functions of the socialist state named above, that 
of the suppression of the exploiting classes withers away 
because, with the victory of socialism, it becomes unneces¬ 
sary. The economic and organisational functions acquire 
wider scope. As a result of the rapid growth of the produc¬ 
tive forces and the improvement of the socialist relations of 
production, the function of regulating the amount of labour 
and consumption also assumes greater importance. 

Guided by political and economic necessity and by prac¬ 
tical requirements, the Communist Party and the socialist 
state are reorganising management, improving the means 
by which the state influences the economy and evolving the 
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optimum combination of economic and administrative meth¬ 
ods of regulating economic relationships. The methods by 
which economic incentives are provided for factories and 
collective farms are being improved. Cost accounting tech¬ 
niques are being widely applied. Planning techniques are 
acquiring new depth and content. The further extension of 
the democratic foundations of administration (the economic 
independence and powers of factories and local bodies) is 
combined with the strengthening and improvement of the 
centralised guidance of the national economy by the state. 

The important aim of educating the new man—the build¬ 
er of the communist society—also demands the enhance¬ 
ment of the cultural and educational function. When exer¬ 
cising this function, the socialist state is a great spiritual and 
moral force and prepares the ideological and cultural pre¬ 
requisites for the building of communist society. At the pre¬ 
sent stage the cultural and educational function embraces the 
Soviet state’s activities in raising the communist conscious¬ 
ness of the working people; the shaping of a scientific world 
outlook and a communist attitude to labour; the education 
of the new man, harmoniously combining spiritual richness, 
high moral qualities and physical perfection; the overcoming 
of the survivals of capitalism in the minds and behaviour 
of men; and the exposure of bourgeois ideology. 

Carrying out these tasks, the socialist state promotes the 
development of education, science, culture and art, and or¬ 
ganises the training of those who will work in these fields, 
and the raising of the educational, cultural and technical 
level of the population. 

During the building of communism the socialist state not 
only organises the work of creating the material and spir¬ 
itual prerequisites for the victory of communist social rela¬ 
tions. It also ensures the strict protection of the interests of 
society and the state, and of the lawful rights and freedoms 
of the working people. Therefore the socialist state’s func¬ 
tions of safeguarding socialist property and protecting the 
socialist rule of law and the rights and freedoms of Soviet 
citizens fully retain their significance at a new stage of 
their development. In fulfilling these functions, the Soviet 
state combats resolutely all that is stagnant, deformed and 
anti-social, everything that hinders its advance. The 
work of the Soviet state’s law enforcement bodies is 
carried out in strict accordance with the principles of social- 
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ist legality, taking full account of the lawful rights and in¬ 
terests of the public. Recent measures to strengthen the rule 
of law and new Soviet legislation have helped to reinforce 
and extend the guarantees for the democratic rights and 
freedoms of Soviet citizens. 

It is particularly pertinent to note that a major aspect of 
the work of the socialist state—that of the constantly grow¬ 
ing provision of social services to individuals and groups— 
is assuming increasing significance. The socialist state has 
always sought to provide social services, but its ability to 
do so has not always been the same. Only with the build¬ 
ing and consolidation of socialism and after the losses in¬ 
curred as a result of war have been made good has the Soviet 
state been able to expand the social services on a vast 
scale. This is made clear by a study of the state budget, the 
system of government agencies for catering for the public, 
social security and other objective facts of Soviet life. 

The foregoing warrants the conclusion that in a devel¬ 
oped socialist society the state fulfils another important inter¬ 
nal function—the provision of material welfare and social 
services to the population. 

The transition to the new stage in the evolution of social¬ 
ist statehood is accompanied by changes in its external func¬ 
tions. The strengthening of the external functions of the 
Soviet state promotes friendship and co-operation of every 
kind between the socialist countries and fraternal assistance 
to the developing countries which have won freedom from 
colonial dependence. 

World conditions demand the preservation of the follow¬ 
ing external functions in addition to those already men¬ 
tioned: defence against the aggressive actions of the impe¬ 
rialists and the struggle for peace and peaceful coexistence 
between states with differing social and political systems. 

The Soviet state’s exercise of its external functions is to¬ 
day marked by a number of new features: 

(1) the strengthening of economic, scientific, technical and 
cultural co-operation between the socialist countries on the 
basis of the co-ordination of the national interests of each 
country in order to achieve the comman aims of building 
socialism and communism; 

(2) the extensive development of political, economic and 
cultural relations with countries which have won their free¬ 
dom from colonial oppression, giving them the help they 
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need to consolidate their political and economic inde¬ 
pendence: 

(3) a vigorous campaign for peace and peaceful coexist¬ 
ence between states and to avert world nuclear war; 

(4) the strengthening of the country’s defence potential 
and the collective defence of the security of the socialist 
countries; 

(5) the strengthening of international solidarity with the 
working class and oppressed peoples of all countries and 
support for their struggle for emancipation, democracy and 
socialism; 

(6) the promotion of mankind’s social progress. 

These new features are the result of the new objective cir¬ 
cumstances of the Soviet state’s activity at the present stage 
of building communism, and of the development and con¬ 
stant improvement of socialist social relations. 

Thus, the range of the functions of the Soviet state at the 
present stage and the changes taking place in these func¬ 
tions, also indicate the evolution of the most important 
features inherent in the socialist state during its earlier stage. 
This shows that the socialist state is solidly united and 
qualitatively homogeneous. 

The duration of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
forms and methods by which it is exercised in a particular 
country depend upon the concrete situation and the specific 
circumstances of the struggle to build and consolidate social¬ 
ism. It has already been noted that in a number of coun¬ 
tries the dictatorship of the proletariat may assume a less 
harsh form and extend over a shorter period. The main re¬ 
quirement for this is a broader social basis for the revolu¬ 
tion and a change in the international balance of forces in 
favour of socialism. The fact that socialist countries are in 
effect guaranteed against the restoration of capitalism thanks 
to the existence of the Soviet Union is also of great impor¬ 
tance. 

Tendencies towards the transformation of the state into 
a state of the whole people are already noted in the consti¬ 
tutions of some socialist countries (Bulgaria, Mongolian 
People’s Republic), where the building of a developed social¬ 
ist society is already under way. This is clear from the 
characterisation of the state as the state of the organised 
working people headed by the working class. This also finds 
expression in the characterisation of the organs of state 
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power as the most all-embracing organisations of working 
people’s self-rule, in the establishment of conditions for the 
enhanced role of mass organisations, etc. Documents and 
speeches of leaders of fraternal Marxist-Leninist parties have 
set out the principles governing these issues. The Report 
of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party to the Party’s 10th Congress and the resolution adopt¬ 
ed by the Congress, and the Programme of the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany refer to the abolition of the exploi¬ 
tation of man by man and of the exploiting classes, and to 
the victory of socialist relations of production. But they at 
the same time note that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
has still not finally completed its mission and the state of 
the dictatorship still remains in these countries, although the 
process of its transformation into the state of the whole peo¬ 
ple is already under way. 

Thus, the transformation of the state of proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship into an organisation of the whole people is not 
characteristic only of the Soviet Union. It is a law govern¬ 
ing the evolution of any socialist state, measured by the 
degree of the extension of democracy and the degree to 
which the members of socialist society are drawn into the 
administration of the state and the economy. 


2. THE CLASS NATURE OF THE CONTEMPORARY 

SOCIALIST STATE 

The clarification of the nature of the socialist state which, 
it will be recalled, occupies a most important place in the 
Marxist theory of the state, requires an answer to the ques¬ 
tion: to whom does political power in a country belong, and 
in the interests of which class or classes is it exercised? In 
the light of what we have already said, there can only be 
one answer to this question, whether we are referring to the 
period of transition from capitalism to socialism or to the 
period of the complete and final victory of socialism. 
Throughout its entire history the Soviet socialist state has 
been a class state. What has changed is the class structure 
of society. This, as we have already noted, found expression 
in the ousting of the exploiting classes and their remnants 
from the stage of history as a result of the victory of social¬ 
ism, in the full acceptance by the non-proletarian masses 
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of working-class positions and in the growing moral and 
political unity of the people. 

The question of a class approach in the analysis of the 
present-day Soviet state is of substantial significance. 

In so far as there are no longer any exploiting classes in 
Soviet society, and hence no relations of domination and 
subjection, the Soviet socialist state has ceased to be a weap¬ 
on for the suppression of one class by another. But Soviet 
society is still not classless. 

The classes and social strata of Soviet society, whose fun¬ 
damental interests are the same, also have specific interests, 
which the socialist state must take into account and co¬ 
ordinate with the interests of society as a whole. For this rea¬ 
son the Soviet state continues to be a political organisation 
which takes into account and reflects not only the social 
unity of the Soviet people, but also those class and social 
differences which still exist. 

The aim of strengthening the class alliance and co-oper¬ 
ation of the working class with the peasantry and other 
strata of society which determines the profoundly democrat¬ 
ic character of the socialist state, is assuming growing im¬ 
portance. From a class point of view, the Soviet socialist 
state today continues to be a state of the same labouring 
classes—the working class and the peasantry, with the for¬ 
mer playing the leading role, as it was in the past. It still 
works to achieve the ultimate aim of the working class. The 
building of communism is a class aim: so, too, is the defence 
of the interests of the working people. 

The evolution of the nature of the Soviet state can and 
must be discussed because state power is increasingly assum¬ 
ing the character of the state power of the whole people, 
while at the same time retaining its class character. But this 
process is far from complete, for the aim of drawing all the 
working people into the administration of the affairs of the 
state and the exercise of its functions, which flows from the 
nature of the socialist state, is still not fully achieved. What 
is meant here is the further development of the popular es¬ 
sence of the socialist state against a background of the fur¬ 
ther consolidation of the social and political unity of the 
people, with the working class playing the leading role. The 
reference is also to the growing role of the Communist 
Party as the vanguard of the working class and the whole 
people, coupled with the creation of the material and 
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cultural prerequisites for the active participation of the work¬ 
ing people in the administration of the state and society, 
which did not (and could not) exist prior to the complete 
and final victory of socialism. But the completion of the 
evolution of the popular character of the state in this sense 
will signify the onset of that stage in the development of 
socialist statehood at which (from the viewpoint of the 
country’s internal situation) the conditions under which the 
necessity of the state lapses will already have been created. 
As Lenin wrote in The State and Revolution, . .the more 
the functions of state power are performed by the people as 
a whole, the less need there is for the existence of this 
power.” 1 

In analysing the class character of the Soviet state, the 
international aspect of the problem must also be borne in 
mind. Abroad, the socialist state is confronted by hostile 
class forces: the bourgeoisie and its state. In the interna¬ 
tional arena the Soviet state pursues a class policy in the in¬ 
terests of the working class and all working people. It wages 
the struggle against the intrigues of the world bourgeoi¬ 
sie and upholds the right of all peoples to independence, 
freedom, democracy and social progress. 

Can it be said that the Soviet state has already become 
or is becoming “non-political”? Such an assertion would be 
incorrect, primarily because socialist society has not yet 
achieved that level of development which Engels and Lenin 
had in mind when they spoke of the “non-political state”. 
A more exact understanding is, in our view, necessary of 
the definition of political power given by Marx and Engels 
in the Manifesto of the Communist Party, in which they 
wrote that “political power, properly so called, is merely 
the organised power of one class for oppressing another”. 2 
This definition remains valid in relation to political power 
in a society with antagonistic classes. 

But the situation in a socialist society is different. Here 
there are no antagonistic classes. Therefore, no class has 
coercive power over another. There is no political power in 
the sense which the founders of Marxism-Leninism had in 
mind when discussing pre-socialist class society. We may 
in this connection recall Lenin’s definition of the socialist 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 420. 

1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, p. 53. 
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state as a state in transition to the stateless organisation of 
society. Lenin’s definition is seen with particular clarity when 
applied to the state of the period of the building of com¬ 
munism. Although the socialist state evolves in the direc¬ 
tion of future transformation into communist social self¬ 
administration, it does not cease to be a political power. This 
is above all clear from the fact that the activity of the Soviet 
state is associated with relations between classes and social 
strata, and between nations and nationalities. Furthermore, 
the socialist state exercises its functions in forms which are 
peculiar to it as a political organisation and inherent in 
it alone by means of legislation, management, the adminis¬ 
tration of the law, supervision of legality and control. In 
the socialist state there is a special apparatus, made up of 
persons whose profession is to deal with the administration 
of social affairs. This apparatus is not, of course, opposed to 
the people, as is the case in bourgeois countries. It is, on the 
contrary, formed by the people and controlled by them. 

According to the founders of Marxism, power will lose 
its political character only “when, in the course of develop¬ 
ment, class distinctions have disappeared, and all produc¬ 
tion has been concentrated in the hands of a vast association 
of the whole nation”. 1 The experience of the Soviet Union 
and of other socialist countries confirms this forecast. Fur¬ 
thermore, political power has an important role to play in 
the abolition of all class distinctions in a socialist state. 

The incorrect assertion that the socialist state has lost its 
character as a class, political organisation is also echoed by 
the view that the method of persuasion is alone character¬ 
istic of the contemporary socialist state, while coercion is 
allegedly alien to it. In the circumstances in which survivals 
of capitalism in the minds of men, crime and other anti-so¬ 
cial phenomena persist, any relaxation of the struggle against 
them with the aid of state coercion can delay their aboli¬ 
tion and even lead to their temporary re-invigoration. That 
is why it is necessary to wage an unremitting campaign 
against them, combining state coercion and the influence of 
public opinion, ensuring the increased effectiveness and 
educational significance of all methods of combating infringe¬ 
ments of the law. 

Lenin always demanded that retribution for infringe- 


1 Ibid. 
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ments of the law should be inevitable. He called for ruth¬ 
less struggle against rogues, parasites and hooligans. “Any 
display of weakness, hesitation or sentimentality in this 
respect would be an immense crime against socialism,” he 
wrote. 1 

In a socialist state there must be firm and stable order, 
based on strict adherence to Soviet laws. Lenin described 
the state as organised coercion. 2 This feature of any state is 
also objectively inherent in the present-day Soviet socialist 
state. Until a complete communist society has been built, the 
decisive role in the campaign against anti-social phenomena 
belongs to the state. The task of non-government organisa¬ 
tions is mainly that of assisting the law enforcement agen¬ 
cies, the courts, the Procurator’s Office, etc. 

The development of the voluntary principle in the work 
of the Soviets does not signify the withering away of their 
state characteristics. It in no way implies any limitation of 
their powers. Its main importance lies in the full develop¬ 
ment of their work, the involvement of a growing number 
of working people in their activities and in the growth of 
their role. The resolutions adopted by the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1967 and 
1971 regarding the improvement of the work of Soviets in 
rural areas, townships, districts and towns stressed the need 
to step up their work in economic, social and cultural devel¬ 
opment and in the settlement of local issues. This contrib¬ 
utes to the further strengthening of socialist statehood. 

It will be recalled that Lenin spoke of democracy as of 
a form of state. 3 While the state exists, democracy is a form 
of the state. It is important to recall this, because the diver¬ 
sity of other democratic forms which exist under socialism 
(trade unions, youth organisations, co-operatives and collec¬ 
tive farms, voluntary societies, etc.) must not overshadow the 
specific character of constitutional forms or in any way lead 
to their underestimation, or to any belittlement of their 
objective significance and necessity under socialism. 

The extension of the voluntary principle in all spheres of 
public life is, of course, important. But it should always be 
remembered that democracy in Soviet society cannot but 
take the form of political, state power. Non-state forms 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 411. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 268. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 22, p. 144. 
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of democracy can evolve most successfully only in close con¬ 
nection with the democratisation of the state and its agen¬ 
cies. This in no way implies the “etatisation” of all demo¬ 
cratic forms. The point is that all forms of democracy should 
evolve within the framework of socialist law, interacting 
with the agencies of the socialist state, which must in ap¬ 
propriate cases give assistance to non-government organi¬ 
sations, or, when necessary, in accordance with the law, 
check any encroachment upon the interests of the working 
people, whatever may be its source. 

Works published in the Soviet Union during recent years 
rightly focus attention upon the study of new features in the 
evolution of Soviet statehood. But the fact that these features 
are a continuation and development of qualities and fea¬ 
tures inherent in the Soviet state from the moment of its 
birth, has not received adequate theoretical study. 

The leading role of the working class is one such feature. 
If the role of the Soviet socialist state is to be understood 
properly, this question should be treated as one having great 
theoretical and practical importance. While the state and 
its power are preserved, while they retain their class and 
political character, the leading role of the working class in 
Soviet society is of special importance because it is the most 
organised class and the vanguard of this society. 

The working class of the USSR, placed at the head of 
society by the socialist revolution, influences all the non¬ 
proletarian strata and contributes to a fundamental change 
in their social and economic character. Today all the social 
strata of Soviet society have firmly linked their destiny with 
that of the working class, whose interests, ideology and pol¬ 
icy have become comprehensible to them and become their 
own. The contemporary socialist state is the voice of the 
common interests and purposes of the whole people. It ex¬ 
presses the unity of Soviet society. 

But because the working class is the most united and or¬ 
ganised class and because it is the most consistent champion 
of the ideals of communism, it continues to fulfil the role of 
leader of society right up to the upbuilding of communism, 
when classes and class distinctions will disappear. The lead¬ 
ing role of the working class is manifest in all spheres of 
Soviet life. It is the decisive force of economic development, 
in that it is linked with public property, with large-scale 
industry and advanced technology. Its leading role in social 
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progress finds expression in the development of advanced 
production techniques, in the campaign for the establish¬ 
ment of communist forms of labour and rules of community 
life, in the assistance which it gives to the collective-farm 
peasantry, and in the measures which it takes to raise the 
level of life and culture in the countryside to that of the 
cities. The working class now exercises its leading role, not 
through state and legal privileges, but by the example of its 
organisation, high political consciousness and activity. 

While society is divided into classes, while the working 
class constitutes the advanced detachment of the working 
people, while there is a state, the leadership of the working 
class cannot but have and does indeed have a class, political 
character. 

3. THE NEED FOR THE SOCIALIST STATE UNTIL 

THE COMPLETE VICTORY OF COMMUNISM 

The question of the perspective and future of the social¬ 
ist state is an inseparable part of the teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism regarding socialism and communism. Marxism- 
Leninism resolves this problem, taking as its starting point 
the essence and purpose of the socialist state. 

Marxism-Leninism distinguishes two phases in the evolu¬ 
tion of communism: the lower (socialism) and the higher 
(complete communism). They are not separated by an im¬ 
penetrable wall. They are stages in the evolution of one and 
the same communist formation. But there are also substan¬ 
tial differences between them, depending upon the level of 
the productive forces of society. “The only scientific dis¬ 
tinction between socialism and communism,” said Lenin, “is 
that the first term implies the first stage of the new society 
arising out of capitalism, while the second implies the next 
and higher stage.” 1 

Socialist society is characterised by the elimination of the 
private ownership of the instruments and means of produc¬ 
tion, the abolition of the exploiting classes and of the exploi¬ 
tation of man by man, by the domination of public social¬ 
ist ownership in its two forms—state and collective-co¬ 
operative, determined by the two forms of social production. 
The maximum satisfaction of the constantly growing mate- 


1 V. I Lenin, Collected, Works, Vol. 29, p. 420. 
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rial and cultural demands of the whole of society becomes 
the aim of production. Socialism destroys that injustice 
of bourgeois society which finds expression in the domina¬ 
tion of private ownership of the means of production. But it 
“is unable at once to eliminate the other injustice, which 
consists in the distribution of consumer goods ‘according to 
the amount of labour performed’ (and not according to 
needs)”. 1 Therefore, the fundamental principle of society is 
the principle of “From each according to his abilities, to each 
according to his labour”. Taking this as his starting point, 
Lenin fully developed the principle of accountancy and con¬ 
trol over the measures of labour and consumption. He saw 
this principle as the most important factor “for the proper 
functioning of the first phase of communist society”. 2 

Under socialism there exist two friendly classes—the 
working class and the peasantry—and also a social stratum— 
the intelligentsia. Class distinctions still exist, some of the 
survivals of capitalism in the minds of men still persist, 
important differences between town and country and be¬ 
tween industry and agriculture have not yet been eradicated 
and a substantial difference still remains between physical 
and mental labour. 

What is communism? Developing the Marxist-Leninist 
theory regarding socialism and communism, the Programme 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union points out: 
“Communism is a classless social system with one form of 
public ownership of the means of production and full social 
equality of all members of society; under it, the all-round 
development of people will be accompanied by the growth 
of the productive forces through continuous progress in 
science and technology; all the springs of co-operative 
wealth will flow more abundantly, and the great principle 
‘From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs’ will be implemented. Communism is a highly organ¬ 
ised society of free, socially conscious working people in 
which public self-government will be established, a society 
in which labour for the good of society will become the prime 
vital requirement of everyone, a necessity recognised by one 
and all, and the ability of each person will be employed to 
the greatest benefit of the people.” 3 


8 * 


1 Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 466. 

2 Ibid., p. 473. 

3 'The Rond to Communism, p. 509. 
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Communism grows out of socialism and is its direct contin¬ 
uation. Lenin underlined the gradual and peaceful character 
of this process. 

The transition from socialism to communism is a natural 
historical process. As socialist society develops and becomes 
stronger, it grows into communist society. Our advance can 
bring us only to communism. Any attempts artificially to 
slow down or precipitate this advance inevitably clash with 
the law-governed process of social development. 1 

For example, it is impossible prematurely to go over to 
distribution according to needs, because the economic condi¬ 
tions have still not been created, an abundance of material 
benefits has still not been achieved, and people are not yet 
fully ready to live and work in a communist manner. 

But the gradual transition to communism is not a 
protracted advance. It is, on the contrary, a period of the 
rapid development of modern industry and of large-scale 
mechanised agriculture and the entire economy and culture, 
with the vigorous, conscious participation of millions of 
builders of communist society. There must be no over-hasty 
introduction of measures for which the necessity has not yet 
matured. This would be to go too far ahead. It would lead 
to distortions and compromise success. But at the same time 
one must not mark time; this would lead to stagnation. A 
more protracted period is necessary so that people should 
acquire the inner compulsion to work according to their 
abilities. So long as this inner compulsion exists, society can¬ 
not do without a clear fixation of working hours, during 
which each person capable of work must contribute a certain 
quantity of labour to create the material and cultural values 
necessary to society. 

The building of communism presupposes the full develop¬ 
ment of the country’s productive forces and an increase in 
production in all branches of the economy which will make 
it possible to create an abundance of every kind of product 
and to satisfy the needs of all. 

The further strengthening of the Soviet socialist system 
and of the unity and solidarity of the Soviet people is essen¬ 
tial. So, too, is the enhancement of the organisational and 
educational role played by the Party and the socialist state. 
The alliance of tbe workers and peasants and the friendship 


1 50th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution , p. 48. 
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of the Soviet peoples must be strengthened. The communist 
consciousness of the working people and their education in 
the spirit of a communist attitude to labour, Soviet patriotism 
and internationalism must be further fostered. The survivals 
of capitalism in the minds of men must be overcome, and the 
struggle against bourgeois ideology intensified. 

The Party considers the consistent implementation of a 
foreign policy directed towards the preservation and consoli¬ 
dation of peace and the security of the peoples on the basis 
of the Leninist principle of the peaceful coexistence of coun¬ 
tries with differing social systems to be a major factor in the 
building of communism. 

The building of communist society presupposes the further 
improvement of the state apparatus and of the forms and 
methods by which it functions, the strengthening of its links 
with the masses and the development of the voluntary 
principle in its work. 

The state apparatus and its work was the object of Lenin’s 
constant attention and concern. Lenin saw the path to the 
improvement of the state apparatus through the introduction 
of scientific methods, the encouragement of initiative, the 
widest involvement of the mass of the people in the work 
of government bodies and through the development of 
publicity for their work. In his last articles, “How We 
Should Reorganise the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection” 
and “Better Fewer, But Better”, stressing the special impor¬ 
tance of the building of the new state apparatus, he proposed 
that the country’s best people should work in it, and that 
they should be required to study the work of administration 
in a serious fashion. He called for a resolute struggle against 
every manifestation of bureaucratism and demanded that the 
state apparatus be reduced and simplified. 

The Communist Party, in accordance with Lenin’s instruc¬ 
tions, has done a great deal to improve the state apparatus 
by strengthening public control, combating bureaucracy and 
formalism, increasing the efficiency and improving the qual¬ 
ifications of its officials, and eradicating parallelism in the 
work of state agencies. 

The further development of the scientific basis of admin¬ 
istration, the improvement of the structure of government 
bodies and of the leadership of the economy and culture, and 
the application of achievements of science and technology 
in management and the scientific organisation of the work 
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of accounting and information, are of special importance 
today. 

The Party is constantly aware of the need to educate 
officials and all Soviet citizens in accordance with the lofty 
requirements of socialist law and communist morality. 

The role of the non-government organisations which 
embody the organised activity of the masses is growing 
immeasurably. The people are being increasingly drawn 
into participation in the work of government bodies. They 
exert a great influence in improving workers’ conditions and 
health and cultural facilities, and in strengthening socialist 
law and order. This is a new feature of the continued evolu¬ 
tion of the political organisation of Soviet society. The com¬ 
plete implementation of the measures for the development of 
democratic principles in the work of non-government organ¬ 
isations set out in the Programme of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union is an essential prerequisite for communist 
public self-administration. 

The evolution of state and non-state forms of democracy 
is guided by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union—the 
highest form of social and political organisation of the entire 
people. 

The law, which actively promotes the consolidation and 
development of communist and social relationships, fixes 
political institutions, regulates the work of organs of the 
state and of many non-government associations and secures 
the protection of socialist property and of the rights, freedoms 
and interests of the citizens, is an important instrument in 
the political organisation of socialist society. 

When Lenin spoke of the need for the legal regulation of 
social relationships in the first phase of communism, he 
linked this with the role of the state as an organisation pro¬ 
mulgating and applying the norms of law and ensuring their 
enforcement. Lenin observed that the law is nothing without 
an apparatus capable of enforcing its observance. This means 
that, while society objectively needs a state organisation, the 
enforcement by the state of norms which are universally 
obligatory, the establishment of legal responsibility and the 
application of coercion when necessary continue to be 
required. 

The drawing of the broad mass of the people into the 
administration of the state, the steadily increasing participa¬ 
tion of non-government organisations in the performance of 
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state functions, the increased role played by moral norms— 
this is the path which will ultimately lead to communist 
public self-administration. It will evolve and become stronger 
as a result of the all-round improvement of the present po¬ 
litical organisation of society, on the basis of the extension of 
the communist principles of public life already inherent in 
the socialist system. 

“Only in communist society,” wrote Lenin, “when the 
resistance of the capitalists has been completely crushed, 
when the capitalists have disappeared, when there are no 
classes (i.e., when there is no distinction between the mem¬ 
bers of society as regards their relation to the social means 
of production), only then ‘the state ... ceases to exist’, and ‘it 
becomes possible to speak of freedom . Only then will a truly 
complete democracy become possible and be realised, a 
democracy without any exceptions whatever. And only then 
will democracy begin to wither away, owing to the simple 
fact that, freed from capitalist slavery, from the untold 
horrors, savagery, absurdities and infamies of capitalist 
exploitation, people will gradually become accustomed to 
observing the elementary rules of social intercourse that have 
been known for centuries and repeated for thousands of 
years in all copy-book maxims. They will become accustomed 
to observing them without force, without coercion, without 
subordination, without the special apparatus for coercion 
called the state.” 1 

Lenin repeatedly stressed that only under communism 
does the state become unnecessary because there is no one 
to suppress—“no one” in the sense of a class, in the sense of 
a systematic struggle against a particular section of the 
population. “We are not Utopians,” he wrote, “and do not 
in the least deny the possibility and inevitability of excesses 
on the part of individual persons, or the need to stop such 
excesses. In the first place, however, no special machine, no 
special apparatus of suppression, is needed for this; this will 
be done by the armed people themselves, as simply and as 
readily as any crowd of civilised people, even in modern 
society, interferes to put a stop to a scuffle or to prevent a 
woman from being assaulted.” 2 

The Marxist-Leninist theory of the state distinguishes 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 462. 

2 Ibid., p. 464. 
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between the internal and the external conditions for the with 
ering away of the state. The main internal condition is a very 
high level of development of the productive forces. In 
analysing the economic foundations for the withering away 
of the state, Lenin pointed out that “the state will be able 
to wither away completely when society adopts the rule, 
‘From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs’, i.e., when people have become so accustomed to 
observing the fundamental rules of social intercourse and 
when their labour has become so productive that they will 
voluntarily work according to their ability ’b 1 

For the state to wither away, it is necessary to overcome 
the division of society into classes and to eradicate all class 
distinctions and the substantial differences between town and 
country and between mental and manual work. The internal 
conditions for the withering away of the state also include 
the overcoming of national and state differences, the achieve¬ 
ment of a high level of consciousness and culture and the 
eradication of the survivals of capitalism in the minds of 
men. The state can become unnecessary only when the rules 
of communist morality have fully become a part of the life 
and behaviour of people, when labour for the good of society 
becomes an inner necessity for each and when the need for 
state coercion and legal regulation of social relationships 
disappears. 

The necessity for the continued existence of the state until 
the complete victory of communism is also prompted by 
external circumstances. While the evolution of, and changes 
in, the internal functions of the socialist state depend in the 
main upon changes within a particular state, the evolution 
of, and changes in, its external functions depend above all 
upon the international situation, the international balance 
of forces, the relaxation or intensification, the continuation 
or disappearance of the threat of attack by imperialist states. 
The experience of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries eloquently demonstrates the tremendous significance 
of the successful implementation of their external functions. 

While the aggressive imperialist camp still exists, the 
Soviet state must strengthen its armed forces which protect 
the gains of socialism. It is necessary to strengthen the state 
security agencies, whose activities are in the main directed 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 469. 
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against agents infiltrated by the imperialist states. The func¬ 
tion of the defence of the socialist homeland which the state 
fulfils can wither away only when the danger of attack by 
the imperialists has been completely removed. 

The withering away of the state is, therefore, a complex 
process. “To ensure that the state withers away completely, 
it is necessary to provide both internal conditions—the build¬ 
ing of a developed communist society—and external con¬ 
ditions—the victory and consolidation of socialism in the 
world arena,” declares the Programme of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 1 

Lenin noted the spontaneous nature of the process of the 
withering away of the state under communism. 2 This prin¬ 
ciple should be understood in the sense that the disap¬ 
pearance of the specific features of the state and of the 
methods by which it functions will take place to the degree 
that, in the course of social development, the need for such 
features and methods will disappear. It is an objective 
process which cannot be artificially accelerated. 

The need for any particular state body or method of 
direction will not disappear suddenly, but, as Lenin stressed, 
slowly and gradually. It must not be imagined, for example, 
that today the necessity for state coercion is fully felt, 
whereas tomorrow it will completely disappear. Today the 
sphere of the application of state measures of coercion is 
shrinking gradually, while the sphere of application of 
measures of social influence is accordingly becoming wider. 
This process will, undoubtedly, continue throughout the 
entire period of the building of communism. But this in no 
way excludes the need, under certain circumstances and in 
certain sectors, for the use—sometimes extremely resolutely 
—of the strictest measures of state coercion in relation to 
those who violate socialist law and order in a particularly 
grave manner. 

Decisions regarding which functions of state bodies can 
be transferred to non-government organisations, when this 
can be done, under what conditions and when it becomes 
possible to forego particular measures of state coercion, 
replacing them by measures of social influence, are taken by 
the Party on a profoundly scientific basis, taking into account 

1 T he Road to Communism , p. 556. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 462. 
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all objective and subjective conditions and all the necessary 
material and moral prerequisites. 

Thus, the emergence of a system of public communist self¬ 
administration to replace the political organisation of social¬ 
ist society is an objective regularity. It is at the same time 
becoming clear that a system of public communist self¬ 
administration does not evolve of itself, but must be built. 
It is still difficult to foresee all its details. But it can be said 
with certainty that the decisive role in laying the foundations 
for a system of communist public self-administration will 
be played by the political organisation of socialist society 
as a whole and by the Communist Party especially. 

The withering away of the state and law is a protracted 
and gradual process, wholly dependent upon the rate of 
evolution of the higher phase of communism. Lenin pointed 
out that “the expression ‘the state withers away is very well 
chosen, for it indicates both the gradual and the spontaneous 
nature of the process. Only habit can, and undoubtedly will, 
have such an effect; for we see around us on millions of 
occasions how readily people become accustomed to observing 
the necessary rules of social intercourse when there is no ex¬ 
ploitation, when there is nothing that arouses indignation, 
evokes protest and revolt, and creates the need for sup¬ 
pression’. 1 

Lenin ridiculed pedantic attempts to lay down a “time¬ 
table” for the withering away of the state or of particular 
parts of its mechanism. Criticising Bukharin’s assertion that 
“first the army and navy, as the instruments of the sharpest 
external coercion, will wither away; then the system of 
punitive and repressive organs; then—the compulsory nature 
of labour, etc.”, Lenin with devastating sarcasm wrote: 
“Might it not be the other way round: first ‘then’, next ‘then’, 
and finally ‘first’?” 2 

The withering away of the state is a steady and planned 
process in which the socialist state consolidates as the main 
instrument for the transformation of society on communist 
principles; a process of the constant reinforcement of the 
links between the state and society, of the gradual eradica¬ 
tion of the distinctions between them, which ultimately leads 
to their merger. It is the very fullest evolution of statehood 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 462. 
Lenin Miscellany XI, p. 400. 
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which leads to the disappearance of the political nature of 
power. Under communism, some functions of the state will 
disappear completely, while others will undergo change and 
become imbued with new content; they will lose their po¬ 
litical nature and become functions of society as a whole. 

Lenin saw the practical road to the withering away of 
the state through the vast extension of democracy. He posed 
and resolved this question dialectically: “Under socialism all 
will govern in turn and will soon become accustomed to no 
one governing” 1 ; “the more complete the democracy, the 
nearer the moment when it becomes unnecessary. The more 
democratic the ‘state’. . . the more rapidly every form of 
state begins to wither away” 2 (Lenin was here referring to 
the socialist state); if “all may become ‘bureaucrats’ for a 
time” (that is, fulfil some state function), then “nobody may 
be able to become a ‘bureaucrat’ ” 3 (in the worst sense of 
that word). 

The further all-round development of democracy will take 
place in accordance with the fundamental line of the evolu¬ 
tion of the socialist state, and Lenin’s forecast regarding the 
involvement of every single worker in the administration of 
the state will be fully realised. 

Lenin wrote that “communism alone is capable of provid¬ 
ing really complete democracy, and the more complete it is, 
the sooner it will become unnecessary and wither away of 
its own accord”. 4 

The gradual transference of particular functions from 
government bodies to non-government organisations will not 
weaken the role of the state in the building of communism, 
but will extend and strengthen the political basis of socialist 
society and ensure the improvement of socialist democracy. 
The Soviet state will be able to devote still greater 
attention to the development of the economy—the material 
foundation of the Soviet system. 

The revisionists’ allegations of “etatism” in the Soviet 
Union are wholly groundless. The Communist Party has 
educated, and is continuing to educate the people in order 
to ensure the steady increase of popular initiative. The con¬ 
solidation of the socialist state means the increasing utilisa- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 488. 

2 Ibid., p. 474. 

3 Ibid., p. 481. 

4 Ibid., p. 463. 
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tion by the masses of the extremely extensive opportunities, 
rights and freedoms which our system affords for active 
participation in all spheres of the life of society, for closer 
control over the state apparatus, for the bringing to light and 
removal of shortcomings in it, for the eradication of bureauc¬ 
racy, red tape and negligence in any part of the apparatus 
and for the putting forward of constructive proposals to 
improve the mechanism of state. These are important and 
decisive means for strengthening the state. But that is not all. 

The strength of the Soviet state depends upon its economic 
power, that is, upon the expansion of industry and agricul¬ 
ture, the growth of entire social production, the increase in 
its defence potential, the improvement in the material and 
cultural standards of the people, the promotion of organisa¬ 
tion, discipline and public order. But all this leads to the 
greater complexity of the functions which the state fulfils, 
the improvement of the entire system of administration and 
of the whole state apparatus. The reinforcement of the state 
also implies the preparation of the conditions for the wither¬ 
ing away of the state, which will take place when the socialist 
state has completely fulfilled its tasks, when the social basis 
and causes which give rise to the necessity for the continued 
preservation of the socialist state have been eliminated. 

The withering away of the state is the inevitable outcome 
of the operation of objective laws, in accordance with which 
the communist formation, the fruit of the socialist state’s 
fulfilment of its role as the main instrument of building 
communist society, is established. 

The withering away of socialist law will take place on 
the basis, and within the framework, of the general laws 
governing the evolution of the socialist state. The special 
feature of this process lies in the gradual evolution of its 
norms into standards of communist community life, which 
have no political or legal character. The Programme of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union points out that in com¬ 
munist society “universally recognised rules of the commu¬ 
nist way of life will be established whose observance will 
become an organic need and habit with everyone”. 1 

From what has been said it will be clear that the logic of 
the building of communist society lies not in the weakening, 
but in the strengthening and improvement by every means 

1 The Road to Communism, p. 556. 
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of the socialist state and Soviet democracy. Towards the 
withering away of the state under communism through its 
full consolidation and through the disclosure and utilisation 
of all the possibilities inherent in it—this is the logical path 
of the evolution of the socialist state, given concrete form in 
accordance with the historic, national and other characteris¬ 
tics of each particular socialist country. 

The consolidation of the socialist state must not, of course, 
be understood in a simplified way, in the sense of the inten¬ 
sification of state coercion. Consolidation means the strength¬ 
ening by every means of the alliance between the working 
class and the collective-farm peasantry, the growth of the 
economic strength and defence potential of the country and 
of the Soviet people’s confidence in the organs of the socialist 
state, the involvement of more and more members of the 
public in the administration of the state, the development 
of all forms of socialist democracy, the reinforcement of the 
rule of law, the improvement of the work of the state appa¬ 
ratus, the constant education of the people in the spirit of 
communism and the enhanced political activity and aware¬ 
ness of the working people. 

The ideologists of the bourgeoisie, the reformists, the 
revisionists and dogmatists of various shades are making 
every attempt to distort Marxist-Leninist. teaching on the 
role of the socialist state. Priority in inventing the accusation 
that the struggle of the working class to strengthen the social¬ 
ist state after the victory of the socialist revolution allegedly 
contradicts Marxism belongs to the ideologists of the most 
reactionary imperialist circles. 

This claim that Soviet Communists have departed from 
Marxist-Leninist principles regarding the theory of the state 
has been taken up by a wide variety of bourgeois authors, 
who resort to any propaganda means to distort the truth 
about the functions and constructive role of the socialist state. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism, as has already been 
shown, never spoke of the immediate withering away of the 
state and law under socialism. The Communist and Workers’ 
Parties firmly reject the dangerous views of the revisionists 
regarding the immediate withering away of the state after 
the victory of the socialist revolution. They are reinforcing 
the state apparatus and democracy, the law and the rule of 
law in every way. 

Some representatives of bourgeois jurisprudence use the 






Marxist thesis of the withering away of the state under 
communism in order to query whether it is possible to speak 
of socialist law at all. For example, Rene David and John 
N. Hazard in their two-volume work dealing with Soviet 
law write that “a law which does not wish to be related to 
any absolute value, a law which it is claimed has no perma¬ 
nent value and whose decline is frankly expected and hoped 
for, is clearly different from law as understood by us in the 
West. One may legitimately hesitate to describe it as ‘law’ ”. 1 
It is true that the Marxist-Leninist theory of the state and 
law rejects the view that law is above class and eternal. It 
is also true that this theory has scientifically demonstrated 
the inevitability of the withering away of law, like the state, 
after the final victory of communism, when both will have 
completely fulfilled their function and become unnecessary. 
But to build such a society, the working people must have 
their own state and their own law. The inevitability of the 
future withering away of the state and law in no way implies 
that either are unnecessary during the transition from capital¬ 
ism to a communist society. Marxism-Leninism sees them as 
the main instruments in the hands of the people for the 
building of communism. “The road to public self-government 
lies through the further development and improvement of 
the socialist state and socialist democracy, and this finds its 
concrete expression in the enhancement of the functions of 
the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies, in the drawing of 
more people into their work on a voluntary basis, in giving 
more leeway to workers’ collectives and mass organisations 
in solving questions related to production as well as to social 
affairs and cultural life.” 2 

To forecast all the details of communist self-administra¬ 
tion would be mere utopianism. It can as yet be discussed 
only in the most general terms. 

Communist social self-administration will, no doubt, be 
characterised by the harmonious combination of varied forms 
of representative and direct democracy. Only anarchists 
conceive the society of the future as an association of people 
without any representative system. 

But communist social self-administration will not simply 
give a “new look” to present-day forms of popular represen- 

1 Rene David, John N. Hazard, Le droit sovietique, t. 1, Paris, 1954, 

p. 180 . 

2 50th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, p. 39. 
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tation and direct democracy. Under full communism, these 
forms will undergo profound qualitative changes and will 
encourage the unrestricted development of the people’s 
initiative, knowledge and energy. 

Nor should the withering away of the state and its 
replacement by social self-administration under full com¬ 
munism be understood to mean that social functions, all forms 
of management and all rules and regulations governing 
people’s behaviour will disappear. Clearly, the basic functions 
of the administration of the economy and culture, education 
and upbringing now performed by the socialist state will not 
disappear. They will be transformed into functions of com¬ 
munist self-administration. The Programme of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union points out that “public 
functions similar to those performed by the state today in 
the sphere of economic and cultural management will be 
preserved under communism and will be modified and per¬ 
fected as society develops ”. 1 

Communist social self-administration will, in all proba¬ 
bility, be a ramified system of mass organisations and 
groups. It would otherwise be impossible to ensure the con¬ 
stant participation of all their members in the management 
of society’s affairs, or to make full use of the energy, expe¬ 
rience and initiative of the people. Clearly, in the sphere of 
the management of the national economy as well as in some 
other spheres of social life, the communist society will need 
bodies to manage the economy in a planned manner on the 
scale of society as a whole; planning and accounting bodies, 
etc., will be needed. Clearly, bodies directing the develop¬ 
ment of science, art and culture, and ensuring the satisfaction 
of the constantly growing spiritual needs of the members of 
society will also be required. 

The universal participation of the masses in administra¬ 
tion under communism will not lead to anarchistic changes of 
occupation and types of activity, to the unsystematic involve¬ 
ment of citizens in social administration, because this would 
contradict the principles of highly organised production. 
From this it follows that the participation of citizens in par¬ 
ticular bodies of social administration will be based upon a 
consideration of the abilities, interests and knowledge of each. 
In addition, universal mass involvement in government will 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 556. 
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not exclude the existence of persons engaged in the perform¬ 
ance of administrative functions: planning, accounting, the 
allocation of labour resources, etc. 

Communist social self-administration will not have a 
special apparatus of coercion at its disposal, but will come 
to rely solely upon its moral authority. The Programme of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union states that com¬ 
munist society will be marked by a high degree of organisa¬ 
tion, precision and discipline, which will be ensured not by 
compulsion but by an appreciation of social responsibility 
and by the whole way of life of communist society . 1 

Rules of behaviour will be by no means absent under 
complete communism: there will be a developed system of 
moral rules in communist society. These rules will emerge 
in the process of the evolution of legal norms, which will 
ultimately wither away. The need for organisational and 
technical rules will remain. 

Adherence to all social norms and to the rules of com¬ 
munity life will become natural and a matter of course for 
the people of communist society on the basis of their high 
communist social consciousness. Rules of behaviour will thus 
lose their political and legal character. 

The withering away of law and the gradual transforma¬ 
tion of many legal norms into customs and regulations of 
communist community life will lead to the real, all-round 
blossoming of the personality. The rights and freedoms of 
members of society, once they lose their legal character, will 
become their social duties. 

This is how we may conceive communist society at present. 
But experience will undoubtedly amend our concepts sub¬ 
stantially. 

* 


The Marxist-Leninist theory of the state and law is inter¬ 
national in character. It proceeds from the unity of the 
fundamental laws and principles governing the evolution of 
the state and law in countries which have taken the socialist 
road. Lenin pointed out that in some important aspects of 
the proletarian revolution, all countries will have to traverse 
the path traversed by Russia. 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 556. 
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History has wholly confirmed the viability of Marxist- 
Leninist theory, which is triumphant and being enriched not 
only in the USSR but also in other socialist countries. Armed 
with the life-giving teachings of Marxism-Leninism, and 
with the immense historical experience gained by the USSR 
in the building of socialism, the working people in other 
socialist countries are, under the leadership of their Com¬ 
munist and Workers’ Parties, successfully building social¬ 
ism, taking into account the special characteristics of their 
countries. 

The universal laws of the socialist revolution and of the 
building of socialism were formulated in the Declaration of 
the Meeting of the Communist and Workers’ Parties of the 
Socialist Countries (1957). These are: “guidance of the 
working masses by the working class, the core of which is 
the Marxist-Leninist party, in effecting a proletarian revo¬ 
lution in one form or another and establishing one form or 
another of the dictatorship of the proletariat; the alliance 
of the working class and the bulk of the peasantry and other 
sections of the working people; the abolition of capitalist 
ownership and the establishment of public ownership of the 
basic means of production; gradual socialist reconstruction 
of agriculture; planned development of the national economy 
aimed at building socialism and communism, at raising the 
standard of living of the working people; the carrying out 
of the socialist revolution in the sphere of ideology and cul¬ 
ture and the creation of a numerous intelligentsia devoted to 
the working class, the working people and the cause of 
socialism; the abolition of national oppression and the estab¬ 
lishment of equality and fraternal friendship among peoples; 
defence of the achievements of socialism against attacks by 
external and internal enemies; solidarity of the working class 
of the country concerned wth the working class of other 
countries, that is, proletarian internationalism.” 1 

As the Theses of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union on the 50th Anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution note, the example of 
many peoples has demonstrated that there are a number of 
general laws governing the transition from capitalism to 
socialism which first became manifest in the course of the 


1 The Struggle for Peace, Democracy and Socialism, Moscow, 1960, 
p. 14. 
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socialist transformations in the USSR. The fact that every 
nation injects many new features into the forms and methods 
of this transition has also been confirmed. The experience 
gained by the socialist countries has given a fuller un¬ 
derstanding of how these general laws operate and how the 
diverse forms and methods of socialist construction are ap¬ 
plied in specific conditions. 1 

For a proletarian party to ignore specific national charac¬ 
teristics will inevitably lead to its isolation from reality and 
from the masses, and will be detrimental to the cause of 
socialism. On the other hand, an exaggeration of the part 
played by these characteristics and any departure from the 
universal principles of Marxism-Leninism on the pretext of 
national characteristics also does great harm to the socialist 
cause. 

The 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union stressed that strict adherence to the standards of the 
relations between parties, to the principles of equality, 
independence and non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs, as defined in the 1960 Statement, is an imperative 
condition for the cohesion of communist ranks. The Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union opposes hegemonistic trends 
in the communist movement and advocates true equality and 
fraternal relations between all Parties along the principles 
of proletarian internationalism. 2 

The ideological and political unity of the communist ranks, 
for which the Communist Party of the Soviet Union will 
continue to strive, presupposes the irreconcilable struggle by 
Marxists-Leninists against right and “left” revisionism. 
Deviations from Marxism-Leninism either “to the left” or 
“to the right” are particularly dangerous when associated 
with manifestations of nationalism and the desire for hege¬ 
mony in the world communist movement. 

The creative study on the basis of Marxism-Leninism of 
the new problems which the course of world history and the 
experience of the revolutionary movement have brought to 
the fore is a most important condition for the continued 
advance of the world communist movement. 

Experience clearly confirms that at each stage in the 
development of the world revolutionary movement the 


1 50 th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, p. 51. 

2 23rd Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1966, p. 285. 
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Marxist-Leninist parties have to deal with new opponents 
who seek above all to distort the theory and practice of the 
dictatorship of the working class. This makes all the more 
inexcusable the decline in recent years of the attention given 
by Marxist jurists to the theory of the dictatorship of the 
working class in the light of the new experience gained by 
all the socialist countries and the international working-class 
movement. 

Distorting and misrepresenting in the grossest possible 
fashion the policies of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union regarding the transformation of the state of proletar¬ 
ian dictatorship into the state of the whole people, bourgeois 
theoreticians, reformists and revisionists assert that the 
Marxists have allegedly renounced the concept of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. They accuse the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union of “retreat” from Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism and of “forgetting” the concept of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. They have even gone so far as to claim that 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has “completely 
thrown overboard the core of Marxism-Leninism—the theory 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat”. 

While not relaxing the struggle against refoimism and 
revisionism, which reject the historical necessity of proletar¬ 
ian dictatorship, Marxist students of the state must intensify 
the campaign against the “left” opportunist trend which 
seeks to prove the need to preserve the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and to intensify it right up to the building of 
complete communism. 

The “left” revisionists concentrate their attacks on the 
CPSU’s thesis of the transformation of the dictatorship of 
the working class into an organisation of the entire people, 
into a state of the whole people. They see this as “a betrayal 
of Leninism”, “the organisational and moral disarmament of 
the proletariat” and even as outright “aid to American im¬ 
perialism”. 

The present-day revisionists replace creative Marxism- 
Leninism by a tendentious selection of quotations from the 
works of the founders of Marxism-Leninism which they con¬ 
tinually repeat without any examination of contemporary 
circumstances or of the experience of the revolutionary 
struggle of the working people in various countries. Under 
cover of verbal assurances of loyalty to Marxism-Leninism 
and under the banner of the struggle against revisionism, 


9 * 
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the dogmatists launch bitter attacks upon fundamental 
Marxist-Leninist political and theoretical principles regard¬ 
ing the socialist state. They have moved a long way from 
Leninist policies and have descended to an anti-communist 
position. 

Echoing the decrepit arguments of the ideologists of 
extreme anti-communism, and with the aid of assorted 
“theories” about the emergence of “new classes” in Soviet 
society and of the continuance and even exacerbation of 
“antagonisms” in Soviet society, etc., the revisionists attempt 
to refute the fact of the transformation of the Soviet state 
into a state of the whole people. Ignoring the elementary 
rules governing the socialist analysis of the class structure 
of Soviet society, they put forward the most fantastic criteria 
as a basis for their “theories”. 

Refusing to acknowledge the profound process of the 
evolution of the Soviet state, and shutting themselves off from 
reality behind a wall of quotations, the revisionists try to 
discredit the conclusions of the Soviet Communist Party’s 
Programme regarding the transformation of the proletarian 
state into a state of the whole people and regarding the future 
evolution of socialist statehood into communist social self¬ 
administration. 

In reality, the Programme of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union stresses that Communists have always been 
and will always be loyal to the great revolutionary principle 
—that of extending the recognition of the irreconcilable 
nature of the class struggle to the recognition of the necessity 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Marxists have always 
seen, and will continue to see, the establishment of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat as the universal and main law of 
the transition from capitalism (and from a pre-capitalist 
formation) to socialism for all countries, regardless of 
whether the socialist revolution is brought about by peaceful 
or non-peaceful means. “The peoples are able to achieve 
socialism only as a result of the socialist revolution and the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat ,” 1 

As has been stated above, the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat is necessary because it alone is capable of carrying out 
the complex internal and external tasks of the building and 
consolidation of socialism. 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 462. 
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The revisionists and dogmatists see the characterisation 
of the socialist state as a state of the whole people as being 
akin to Lassalle’s slogan of a “people’s state”, put forward 
during the 70s of the last century in feudal and bourgeois 
Prussia. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism did indeed subject to 
devastating criticism the slogan of a “free people’s state”, 
which was conceived by the German Social-Democrats spe¬ 
cially to conceal the class essence of the exploiting state and 
to disseminate harmful illusions regarding the possibility of 
the creation of a “people’s state” in the shape of a bourgeois 
republic. This slogan was also harmful because it could 
distract the attention and efforts of the working people away 
from the struggle for the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The slogan of the “people’s state” in prac¬ 
tice meant disarming the proletariat in the face of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Clearly, Marx, Engels and Lenin attacked so 
dangerous a slogan. They termed it opportunist, because it 
was based on the possibility of a “people’s state” within the 
framework of bourgeois democracy, against a background of 
the existing mutually hostile classes. The founders of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism at the same time saw it as an anarchist slogan, 
because it was based upon the denial of the necessity for 
proletarian statehood. Lenin rightly termed this slogan an 
empty phrase, a petty-bourgeois prejudice without any 
scientific significance, and “this catchword is devoid of all 
political content except that it describes the concept of 
democracy in a pompous philistine fashion”. 1 

In opposition to this false slogan of a “people’s” (in fact, 
bourgeois) state, Marx, Engels and Lenin put forward the 
revolutionary concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as a necessary condition for the victory of socialism. 

What, then, can there be in common between the oppor¬ 
tunist slogan of a “people’s state”, conceived with the aim of 
deceiving the working people and of distracting them from 
the struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the 
Soviet socialist state of the whole people, representing the 
logical development of the state of proletarian dictatorship 
and the expression of the fundamental interests of the entire 
people! 

The transformation of the state of proletarian dictatorship 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 398. 
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into a state of the whole people has become possible against 
a background of the complete and final victory of socialism 
and the beginning of the building of communism, against a 
background of the unprecedented blossoming of socialist 
democracy, the absence of class antagonisms and the achieve¬ 
ment of the monolithic social and political unity of the 
whole of society and of the consolidation of the friendship of 
the peoples. 


* * «• 

Since October 1917, the Marxist-Leninist teaching on the 
socialist state has become not just a theory but a living 
reality. More than half a century of the existence of the 
Soviet state and law has been a practical demonstration of 
the viability of this teaching. History has irrefutably con¬ 
firmed that never before has there been any state which has 
exerted so great an influence on world development. Today, 
even our opponents acknowledge that the Soviet state, to¬ 
gether with other socialist states, represent a force capable of 
exerting a vigorous influence upon the whole international 
situation. 

“The complete and final triumph of socialism in the USSR 
and the transition to the building of communism constitutes 
the practical realisation of Lenin’s ideas, the triumph of 
the policy of the Communist Party. Socialism has demonstrated 
before the whole world its great transforming strength 
and its indisputable superiority over capitalism. The victory 
of the Soviet people in the Great Patriotic War, the defeat 
of nazism—the bitterest enemy of progress and civilisation— 
was a convincing demonstration of the indestructible nature 
of the Soviet state and of the loyalty of the multinational 
Soviet people to Marxism-Leninism.” 1 

Describing the international significance of the experience 
of the building of socialism in the Soviet Union, Lenin 
declared that the path which we have traversed in carrying 
through the socialist revolution “is the right one, for it is the 
path which, sooner or later, all other countries must inevi¬ 
tably take”. 2 


1 On Preparation for the Centenary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin. 
Decision of the CC CPSU, Moscow, 1968, pp. 15-16 (Russ. ed.). 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 33, p. 161. 
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The Communist and Workers’ Parties find the answers to 
the most complex problems posed by the struggle for democ¬ 
racy and socialism in Marxist-Leninist theory regarding the 
socialist state. 

Loyal to the legacy of Lenin, the Soviet people and their 
Communist Party have for more than half a century been 
unswervingly pursuing a policy of proletarian international¬ 
ism, highlighting the indivisible nature of the international 
tasks of the country of victorious socialism. 

The great aim of the Soviet people—that of the building 
of communism—is at the same time its great international 
cause. By the heroic labour of the Soviet people, the Soviet 
Union has been transformed into an inviolable fortress of 
socialism. Its influence is growing throughout the world. The 
establishment of a new social system and the steady growth 
of its economic strength and defence potential are one of 
the decisive conditions for the further alteration of the 
world balance of forces to the disadvantage of imperialism 
and reaction. They strengthen the material, political and 
ideological prerequisites for the victory of the socialist revo¬ 
lution on a world scale. 






ChapterV 

THE SOVIETS—ORGANS 
OF PEOPLE’S POWER IN THE USSR 

I. LENIN ON THE SOVIETS OF WORKERS’ DEPUTIES 

AS ORGANS OF STATE POWER 

The great achievement of showing Soviet power to be the 
best state form of proletarian dictatorship under Russian 
conditions belongs to Lenin. 

The proposition regarding the Soviets as a political form 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat was first formulated 
by Lenin in his April Theses: “Not a parliamentary republic 
—to return to a parliamentary republic from the Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies would be a retrograde step—but a Repub¬ 
lic of Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural Labourers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies throughout the country, from top to 
bottom.” 1 

What is the main feature which made the Soviets the most 
suitable form of state power for Russia? 

The answer must be sought in their genuinely democratic 
character. This is rooted in the very nature of the social 
system created by the working class after its victory in the 
revolution and after its advent to power. 

Lenin stressed that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
a political system which affords “the maximum of democracy 
for the workers and peasants; at the same time, it marks a 
break with bourgeois democracy and the rise of a new, 
epoch-making type of democracy.. ,” 2 . 

Lenin saw this new democratic quality in the fact that the 
socialist state draws the broadest masses of the working 
people into the administration of the country. As a result the 
real representatives of the people exercise complete authority 
through their own institutions, established by the working 
people themselves and consisting of their representatives. 

Lenin immediately recognised the great significance of 
the Soviets. He gave a full characterisation of the key features 
of this new political organisation as early as 1906. 
“Soviets of Workers’ Deputies are organs of direct mass 
struggle. They originated as organs of the strike struggle. By 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 23. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 54. 
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force of circumstances they very quickly became the organs 
of the general revolutionary struggle against the government. 
The course of events and the transition from a strike to an 
uprising irresistibly transformed them into organs of an 
uprising T 1 The Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, he said, 
“were in fact the embryos of a provisional government; 
power would inevitably have passed to them had the uprising 
been victorious.” 2 

Having originally evolved as strike committees and non- 
party organisations of the broad mass of the working people, 
the Soviets became the organisers of a general strike. But, 
as Lenin pointed out, the subsequent course of revolutionary 
development led to a change in their character. They were 
transformed “from purely strike organisations into organs 
of the general revolutionary struggle. . .” 3 4 . The Soviets be¬ 
came the focal point of so much constructive revolutionary 
energy that the overthrow of tsarism was for them only a 
step on the way to their transformation into a new revolu¬ 
tionary state authority. Such a transformation was, of course, 
dependent upon the successful outcome of the revolutionary 
insurrection. The 1905 Revolution was defeated, and the 
Soviets proved to be at that time only “embryonic” organs 
of power, which did not reach full maturity. 

In describing the future role of the Soviets in the system 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, Lenin stressed that they 
must not be Party organs. Their purpose was to draw all the 
working people into the political struggle. The Party would 
lay down the general line of that struggle and its aims, 
means and methods. Lenin considered that the task of the 
Party in the Soviets was that of campaigning for full sup¬ 
port for Marxist policies. The wider the political strata 
embraced by the Soviets, the more successful would this 
campaign be. 

It was the broad representative character of the Soviets 
which, in Lenin’s view, made them “the embryo of a provi¬ 
sional revolutionary government” 

Whereas in 1905-07 Soviets of Workers’ Deputies alone 
were formed, in 1917 Soviets of Peasants’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies also came into existence. As a form of the class 

1 Ibid., Vol. 11, p. 124. 

2 Ibid., p. 128. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 156. 

4 Ibid., p. 21. 
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alliance between the proletariat and the poor peasants, 
the Soviets united millions of workers, peasants and sol¬ 
diers. 

Lenin singled out their mass character and the fact that 
they rested firmly upon the people as the source of their 
strength. 1 

His forecast of the role which the Soviets would play in 
the approaching socialist revolution was fully borne out in 
October 1917, when they became the new form of state power 
of the victorious proletariat. 

“If the creative enthusiasm of the revolutionary classes 
had not given rise to the Soviets,” Lenin wrote, “the prole¬ 
tarian revolution in Russia would have been a hopeless cause, 
for the proletariat could certainly not retain power with the 
old state apparatus, and it is impossible to create a new 
apparatus immediately.” 2 The Soviets, in Lenin’s words, 
were an “authority open to all”, they “carried out all their 
functions before the eyes of the masses, were accessible to 
the masses, sprang directly from the masses”. 3 They em¬ 
bodied the rule of the people established as a result of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution. 

That is why the October Revolution based itself upon the 
form of future state power which had already been discov¬ 
ered. This form subsequently developed and improved. 
When, after the Second World War, new socialist states 
emerged, the experience of the Soviet system was widely 
utilised in the building of a new state form—that of people’s 
democracy. 

Lenin gave the classic definition of the Soviets. His defi¬ 
nition constituted a profound, comprehensible analysis of 
the reasons for the historic success of the Soviets as a form 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Soviets are a new state apparatus which, firstly, 
provides an armed force of workers and peasants; this force 
is not divorced from the people, like the armies of capitalist 
states, but is very closely bound up with the people. Secondly, 
the Soviets are a form of state power which ensures a reliable 
bond with the masses, with the majority of the people, which 
is close, unbreakable and always easy to verify and to renew; 
nothing even remotely like it existed in the previous state 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 244. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 104. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 245. 
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apparatus. Thirdly, the new state apparatus, because its 
personnel are elected and subject to recall in accordance with 
the will of the people without any bureaucratic formalities, 
is far more democratic than the old apparatus. Fourthly, it 
provides a close contact with the most varied professions, 
thereby facilitating the adoption of the most varied and most 
radical reforms without red tape. Fifthly, it provides an 
organisational form for the most class-conscious, most ener¬ 
getic and most progressive section of the oppressed classes 
which makes it possible to raise up, train, educate and lead 
not only this vanguard of the oppressed classes, but also the 
entire vast mass of these classes, which prior to the appear¬ 
ance of the Soviets stood completely outside political life. 
Sixthly, the Soviets make it possible to combine the advan¬ 
tages of the parliamentary system with those of immediate 
and direct democracy, i.e., to combine in one body both legis¬ 
lative and executive functions. That is why Lenin considered 
that compared with the bourgeois parliamentary system, the 
Soviets were a democratic advance of world-wide historic 
significance. 1 

Lenin’s description embraces all aspects of the work of 
the Soviets as a revolutionary, democratic, genuinely repre¬ 
sentative, massive state apparatus. Taken in their entirety, 
these aspects constitute a democracy of a new type. “The 
Soviets of Workers and Peasants,” said Lenin, “are a new 
type of state, a new and higher type of democracy, a form 
of the proletarian dictatorship, a means of administering the 
state without the bourgeoisie and against the bourgeoisie. For 
the first time democracy is here serving the people, the 
working people, and has ceased to be democracy for the rich 
as it still is in all bourgeois republics, even the most democ¬ 
ratic. For the first time, the people are grappling, on a scale 
involving one hundred million, with the problem of imple¬ 
menting the dictatorship of the proletariat and semi-prole¬ 
tariat—a problem which, if not solved, makes socialism out 
of the question.” 2 

Lenin held that this characterisation of the new type of 
state, of the new type of democracy, should have a prominent 
place in the Programme of the Communist Party. 3 


* Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 103. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 73. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 133. 
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He pointed out that the Soviets were the form of state 
power which gave flesh and blood to the proletariat’s aspi¬ 
rations to establish genuinely popular rule. 

Lenin saw the world-wide historic significance of the 
Soviets as organs of genuine people’s rule in that they raise 
“to a new democracy and to independent participation in 
the administration of the state tens upon tens of millions of 
working and exploited people, who by their own experience 
learn to regard the disciplined and class-conscious vanguard 
of the proletariat as their most reliable leader”. 1 The essence 
of Soviet power, he stressed, lies in the fact that the perma¬ 
nent and sole basis of all state authority and of the entire 
state apparatus rests in the mass organisation of those classes 
which were oppressed by capitalism, i.e., the workers and 
semi-proletariat. He wrote that as a result of the victory of 
October “it is the people, who even in the most democratic 
bourgeois republics, while possessing equal rights by law, 
have in fact been debarred by thousands of devices and 
subterfuges from participation in political life and enjoyment 
of democratic rights and liberties, that are now drawn into 
constant and unfailing, moreover, decisive, participation in 
the democratic administration of the state”. 2 

In his report on the tasks of Soviet power at a session of 
the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies on 
October 25, 1917, Lenin said that the significance of the revo¬ 
lution “is, first of all, that we shall have a Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, our own organ of power, in which the bourgeoisie 
will have no share whatsoever. The oppressed masses will 
themselves create a power. The old state apparatus will be 
shattered to its foundations and a new administrative 
apparatus set up in the form of the Soviet organisations”. 3 

On October 28, 1917 the Council of People’s Commissars 
adopted a decree “On the Transfer of Power to the Soviets”, 
which stated: “All power now belongs to the Soviets. The 
Commissioners of the Provisional Government are removed. 
The Chairmen of Soviets should establish relations directly 
with the Revolutionary Government.” 4 Complete power in 
the centre and in the localities was thus concentrated in the 
hands of the Soviets. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 27, p. 265. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 465. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 239. 

4 The Laws of the RSFSR , 1917, No. 1, Item 9 (in Russian). 
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From the very first days of the Soviet state, the Soviets 
took their place at the head of economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment. They ensured the enforcement of the law, the 
maintenance of public order and the protection of citizens’ 
rights. They called upon millions of working people to par¬ 
ticipate in the administration of the affairs of society. They 
became a remarkable school of state administration and 
education. Enjoying the full confidence of the people and 
relying on widespread public participation, the Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies constitute the political foundation 
of the USSR, of the entire mechanism of the state. Summing 
up the path traversed by the Soviets and spotlighting their 
role in the political organisation of Soviet society, the 1936 
Constitution of the USSR declares: “All power in the USSR 
is vested in the working people of town and country as repre¬ 
sented by the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies” (Art. 3). 

The rule of the Soviets is the rule of an association of the 
working people themselves. It is in the Soviets that the 
supreme constitutional principle of the Soviet state—that of 
genuine people’s rule—finds its most vivid expression. For 
the first time in history mass organisations of the working 
people have become the basis of an entire state apparatus 
and the sole repositories of power. Therefore, from the very 
first days of the existence of this state power the opposition 
of “state power” to “local self-government” was eliminated. 
Elected representative bodies and political organisations of 
the massive character, the Soviets are at the same time state 
organs vested with absolute power to resolve the main issues 
of public life and direct the work of all other state bodies. 

The principle of the indivisibility of state power also finds 
expression in the fact that the Soviets make up a single 
system of organs from top to bottom. Each Soviet operates, 
not as an isolated link, but as an organic part of the entire 
representative system. All Soviets exercise common func¬ 
tions, and are formed and operate on the basis of uniform 
democratic principles. Within each administrative-territorial 
unit, the local Soviet exercises the functions of the sole state 
authority. The Soviets have very extensive powers to direct 
economic, political, social and cultural development in their 
respective territory. The Soviet, and not some body appointed 
from above, is the highest state authority in its particular 
territory, which co-ordinates other forms of government in 
the economic, social and cultural spheres. 
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The entire structure of the Soviets, from the village Soviet 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, is formed on the most 
democratic basis. 

At all stages the most important feature of this structure 
is the fact that it has ensured the participation of the entire 
working people in the formation and work of Soviet repre¬ 
sentative institutions. As has already been noted, as a result 
of the special internal and external conditions of Soviet 
development, the remnants of the exploiting classes were 
deprived of electoral rights during the first years after the 
revolution. But even so, for the first time in history, an 
absolute majority participated in elections, because bourgeois 
elements represented an infinitesimal part of the population 
as a whole—only a very few per cent. 

From this it follows that even then the Soviet state ensured 
a genuinely universal suffrage, because it embraced that 
overwhelming majority of society which is rightly termed 
“the people”, the creator of all wealth. 

With the victory of socialism and the abolition of the 
exploiting classes, all limitations became unnecessary. The 
Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Red Armymen’s Deputies 
were re-named Soviets of Working People’s Deputies by 
the 1936 Constitution of the USSR. Establishing universal 
suffrage, the Constitution declares (Art. 135) that all citizens 
of the USSR who have reached the age of 18, irrespective of 
race or nationality, sex, religion, education, domicile, social 
origin, property status or past activities have the right to 
vote in the election of deputies, with the exception of per¬ 
sons who have been legally certified insane. 1 

Thus, no restriction other than that of age exists in the 
USSR. The reason for this limitation is that only people who 
are mature and responsible for their actions can play an 
active part in political life. Naturally, in this respect children 
and adolescents cannot function on equal terms with the 
adult population. 

Prior to 1945 the Constitutions of the USSR and of the 
Union Republics made no distinction between the right to 
elect and the right to be elected. Every citizen of the 

1 For a period the 1936 Constitution provided that individuals 
could be deprived of the right to vote by a court of law as a criminal 
punishment. This sole limitation on Soviet universal suffrage was 
repealed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR under a law of December 
25, 1958. 
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USSR became eligible in both respects at the age of 18. 
But practical experience showed that successful participa¬ 
tion in the settlement of major issues of national importance 
in the supreme organs of state power requires that a deputy 
should have a certain experience of life. It was, therefore, 
established that citizens who had attained the age of 23 
should be eligible for election to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR; the corresponding ages for the Supreme Soviets 
of Union and Autonomous Republics were set at 21 and 
for local Soviets at 18. 

Women vote on equal terms with men. Members of the 
armed forces enjoy the same rights as other citizens. So 
virtually the entire population participates in the election 
of representative bodies. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union does all in 
its power to ensure that all working people play an active 
part in political work and in particular in elections. 
Experience confirms that the political activity of the Soviet 
people is growing from year to year. The abolition of 
illiteracy, poverty and ignorance, and the improvements in 
education, culture, political education and standard of 
living were of great significance in this respect. The results 
are striking. While in 1926 50.8 per cent of those eligible 
voted in the elections to rural and urban Soviets which 
were elected directly, in 1929 the figures were 63.5 per 
cent, in 1931, 72.1 per cent, in 1934, 85 per cent and in 
1939, 99.3 per cent. In all subsequent elections the figure 
reached 99.9 per cent. 

The Soviet electoral system has other democratic 
features. The establishment of equal electoral rights, which 
means that every citizen has one vote and that all vote 
on equal terms, is one of the achievements of the socialist 
system. Each elector may vote only once—at the place 
where he is on polling day. There is no proxy voting or 
voting in two constituencies based on residence and 
property ownership. The elector is on the electoral roll in 
the constituency where he resides permanently; should he 
leave it temporarily he receives a voting certificate which 
entitles him to vote at any polling station. 

The Constitution of the USSR establishes equal elections. 
Numerically, all constituencies are of similar size and each 
elects one deputy. Representation in each elected body is 
on the same basis. For example, the Soviet of the Union 
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of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR is elected on the basis 
of one deputy for each 300,000 of the population. This 
means that the entire territory of the Soviet Union is 
divided into equal constituencies, each containing 300,000 
inhabitants. Equal constituencies for elections to other 
representative bodies are also established on the same 
basis. 

All Soviets—from rural Soviets to the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR—are elected by direct vote. The method of 
voting is of great practical and political significance. The 
Constitution of the USSR establishes secret ballot, safe¬ 
guarded by the appropriate guarantees. Each may freely 
and without hindrance express his opinion and his attitude 
to a candidate. There are no numbers or other marks on 
the ballot paper which would make it possible to violate 
the secrecy of the ballot. There are special booths or 
cubicles at polling stations which only the voter may enter. 
Violation of the secrecy of the ballot is punishable by law. 

Such in general outline are the main features of Soviet 
electoral law. But the working people’s participation in 
elections and in the formation of elective bod'es is not 
confined to voting. An important feature of Soviet 
democracy is that all the organisation of elections is in the 
hands of the people. The state pays all campaign expenses. 
The nomination of candidates, the counting of the votes 
and the entire supervision of elections is in the hands of 
the working people. 

Under the Constitution, the right to nominate candidates 
is vested in mass organisations and societies of the working 
people: Communist Party organisations, trade unions, co¬ 
operatives, youth organisations and cultural societies. A 
candidate must accept nomination in the constituency 
concerned. Only then is he registered and his name included 
on the ballot paper. 

Critics of the Soviet electoral system constantly ask: why 
is there usually only one candidate on the ballot paper? 

This is indeed the case. But this is not because Soviet 
legislation prohibits the nomination of more than one 
candidate for a seat. More than one candidate may be 
nominated. In practice the question of the number of 
nominations is decided by mass organisations at an earlier 
stage of the campaign. At first the workers’ organisations 
of different factories and other establishments nominate 
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their own candidates. Then their representatives meet at a 
general pre-election constituency conference and agree 
which candidate should go forward. This procedure is 
possible because in the elections the working people are 
united in a single bloc of Communists and non-Party 
people who pursue common aims. That is why an agreed 
nomination of a single candidate is possible. 

But this agreed nomination of a single candidate is still 
no guarantee of his election. This ultimately depends upon 
the voters. There have been cases when candidates have 
not received the required absolute majority and have failed 
to secure election. During elections to local Soviets in June 
1971, 95 candidates failed to secure absolute majorities 
and were not elected. 

The voters play an active part throughout the elections. 
Special mention should be made of the electoral commis¬ 
sions made up of working people’s representatives. They 
contain no officials nominated by the state. They include 
only factory workers, peasants, office workers, intellectuals 
and officials of the Party and other organisations, elected 
by workers’ collectives. The scale of the work of these 
commissions may be judged by the fact that during the 
elections to the Supreme Soviets of Union and Autonomous 
Republics and to local Soviets over 2 million such commis¬ 
sions are set up with some 9 million members. 

When it is borne in mind that large numbers of canvas¬ 
sers, candidate’s representatives and other activists whose 
precise number it is difficult to establish take part in each 
campaign, it will be seen that many millions of Soviet 
people form the decisive force which sets the entire 
mechanism of election campaigns in motion. In this way, 
the people themselves ensure the success of the elections. 
It is they who determine their outcome—the election of 
the candidates they themselves have nominated. In this lies 
the secret of the high degree of organisation to be seen in 
Soviet elections and the virtual 100 per cent turn-out of 
voters. 

The decisive role of the electorate does not end with 
elections. They subsequently keep a close watch on the 
work of their deputies. The Soviet deputy is the representa¬ 
tive of those who elected him. He is a servant of the 
people. He is accountable to the electors for all his work. 
Deputies must report regularly to their constituents. Nor is 
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this a mere formality. There is serious discussion of his 
work. Experience shows that the voters make exacting 
demands upon those in whom they have placed their trust. 
Criticisms, proposals and instructions which form the basis 
of a deputy’s work are frequently voiced at constituency 
meetings. 

The voters’ mandate guides the entire work of a deputy, 
who must adhere to it in full. Otherwise he may forfeit 
the confidence of his constituents, and be recalled. 

The right of electors to recall a deputy who has failed 
to justify the confidence of the people is a vital democratic 
institution of Soviet law. As Lenin wrote, “no elective 
institution or representative assembly can be regarded as 
being truly democratic and really representative of the 
people’s will unless the electors’ right to recall those elected 
is accepted and exercised”. 1 

In accordance with Lenin’s instructions, the Soviet govern¬ 
ment established this right by law from the very first day 
of its existence. A decree “On the Right of Recall” was 
approved in December 1917. 

The electors’ right to recall deputies is set down in 
Art. 142 of the Constitution of the USSR. On October 30, 
1959 a special law governing the procedure for recalling 
a deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR was adopted. 
Laws establishing the procedure for the recall of deputies 
of republican Supreme Soviets and local Soviets were 
adopted in all Union and Autonomous Republics in 1958- 
60. Ten deputies were recalled from the Fifth and Sixth 
Supreme Soviets, while in 1970, 200 odd deputies who 
had not justified the confidence of their electors were 
recalled from local Soviets alone. 

The Soviets are the most representative organs of power. 
There are some 50,000 representative bodies, through which 
millions of Soviet people administer their state. The compo¬ 
sition of these bodies fully reflects the popular character 
of the Soviet state. The Eighth Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR is made up of 1,517 deputies, including 481 workers 
(31.7 per cent) and 282 collective farmers (18.6 per cent), 
146 workers of science, culture, literature and the arts (9.6 
per cent), 261 Party, trade union and Young Communist 
League officials (17.2 per cent), 264 heads of government 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 336. 
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establishments (17.9 per cent), and 73 specialists and factory 
managers (5 per cent). Over 60 per cent of the local Soviet 
deputies work in factories, or on collective or state farms. 

The composition of the Soviets reflects the interests of 
all the peoples and nationalities of the Soviet Union, and is 
a living demonstration of their unity. The deputies of the 
Soviets include representatives of more than 100 national¬ 
ities. Both the structure and the work of the Soviets take 
full account of the multinational character of the Soviet 
state. 

All government bodies and officials without exception 
are accountable to and under the control of the Soviets. 
The Soviets are, therefore, able to exercise day-to-day 
control over all government bodies and to carry out a truly 
enormous amount of work in laying the material and 
technical basis of communism, improving the living and 
cultural standards of the people and enhancing the military 
strength of socialism to further the campaign for peace and 
international security. There is no sphere of political, 
administrative, economic, social or cultural work in which 
the Soviets do not make an important contribution to the 
building of communism. They are deeply involved in all 
spheres of economic and political development and are 
responsible for administering the affairs of society. 

The great successes of the Soviets have been achieved 
thanks to Communist Party leadership. While guiding the 
work of the Soviets, the Party does not take their place. 
“The functions of Party collectives and those of state 
organs, such as the Soviets, should on no account be 
confused. Such a confusion would have fatal conse¬ 
quences. ... The Party must implement its decisions through 
Soviet organs within the framework of the Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion. The Party strives to guide the work of the Soviets, 
but not to replace them,” said the resolution on organisa¬ 
tional matters, approved by the 8th Party Congress (1919). 1 

This principle was re-affirmed in a number of subsequent 
Party decisions. The Rules of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union adopted at the 22nd Congress of the Party, 
state that “Party organisations must not act in place of 
government, trade union, co-operative or other public 
organisations of the working people; they must not allow 


1 CPSU in Resolutions ..., Part I, p. 446 (in Russian). 
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either the merging of the functions of Party and other 
bodies or undue parallelism in work”. 1 

The Communist Party has done a great deal to strengthen 
the Soviets and eradicate shortcomings in their work during 
recent years. Of particular importance were the decisions 
of the 22nd, 23rd and 24th Party Congresses, the resolu¬ 
tion of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union of January 22, 1957 “On the Improve¬ 
ment of the Work of Soviets and the Strengthening of their 
Links with the Masses”, the December 1965 Central Com¬ 
mittee resolution on the work of local Soviets in the Poltava 
Region, the March 1967 resolution “On the Improvement 
of the Work of Rural and Township Soviets”, and the 
March 1971 resolution “On the Further Improvement of 
the Work of District and Town Soviets”. These Party deci¬ 
sions greatly stimulated the initiative of local Soviet organs. 
They led to an increase in their inlluence upon economic 
development, the improvement of their democratic founda¬ 
tions and the increased participation of the masses in public 
life. 

2. THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE WORK OF THE SOVIETS 

AT THE PRESENT STAGE 

More than fifty years’ experience of the evolution of the 
Soviet social and political system has confirmed the viability 
of Lenin’s theory of the Soviets as a form of the socialist 
state and as organs of popular rule. The Communist Party, 
which greatly values the work of the Soviets, is now 
focusing attention upon the further enhancement of their 
role, the fuller utilisation of their powers in economic and 
cultural development, increased popular participation in all 
spheres of public life and greater responsibility of executive 
organs, deputies and officials to the people. 

It is of prime importance to define the place of the 
Soviets in the political organisation of Soviet society at 
the present stage if their role in the building of communism 
is to be understood. The Programme of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union points out that “the Soviets, 
which combine the features of a government body and a 
mass organisation of the people, operate more and more 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 613. 
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like social organisations, with the masses participating 
extensively and directly in their work”. 1 

The building of communism insistently demands greater 
stress upon both aspects of the Soviets as organs of popular 
representation which combine features of both government 
and non-government bodies. The 1967 and 1971 Central 
Committee resolutions on the improvement of the work of 
rural, township, district and town Soviets emphasised that 
these Soviets are the supreme organs of state power in 
their areas, and that resolutions and decisions which they 
adopt within their terms of reference are binding upon all 
officials and also upon all factories, organisations and 
establishments in their areas. 

A number of important steps have been taken in recent 
years to improve the work of the Soviets, extend their 
powers, strengthen their material and financial basis and 
improve the organisational form of their work. These 
measures have produced beneficial results. 

A study of the work of the Soviets clearly shows that 
there has been a new upsurge in their activities. Their 
influence upon all aspects of political, economic, social and 
cultural development has substantially increased. Against 
the background of the policy of extending and deepening 
the scientific principles of the management of society’s 
affairs (above all its economic life) now being consistently 
pursued, representative bodies have begun to make much 
fuller use of their opportunities for exerting a decisive 
influence upon all branches of the economy, social and 
cultural life. 

A closer involvement in and study of developments in 
particular branches of industry, agriculture, science and 
culture, the eradication of shortcomings, the improvement 
of management methods and the popularisation of the latest 
methods and techniques are now perhaps one of the most 
important tasks confronting the Soviets. It is being success¬ 
fully resolved through the fuller utilisation of their powers, 
the increased participation of their members and the 
improvement of the work of their standing committees, and 
also through the improvement of their contacts with the 
working people and extensive public involvement in their 
day-to-day work. 


1 Ibid., p. 548. 
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Increased publicity is of great importance in improving 
the work of the Soviets. This includes the prior announce¬ 
ment of sessional agendas, the publication of draft resolu¬ 
tions, etc. The Leninist principle that the work of the 
Soviets should be public is thus fuller applied in practice 
and the fullest consideration of public opinion regarding 
particular aspects of their work ensured. Widespread 
publicity for draft Soviet decisions makes it possible to 
scrutinise proposals and criticisms from the public, and for 
electors to be systematically informed about the fulfilment 
of their mandates and about decisions adopted. 

One of the main factors contributing to the increased 
involvement of the Soviets in the executive and admini¬ 
strative sphere has been the growth in the work of their 
standing committees. The work of these committees has 
greatly increased in recent years. They are no longer mere 
auxiliary bodies assisting the Soviets in the adoption of 
particular resolutions. They are gradually assuming re¬ 
sponsibility for the systematic control of particular aspects 
of work. 

There are now more than 300,000 standing committees 
of Soviets at all levels. They are assisted by millions of 
activists. The standing committees work in close contact 
with the public and are familiar with its demands and 
needs. They are also familiar with the economic and cultural 
needs of towns and rural areas. 

The work of the standing committees will clearly continue 
to grow. An increase in control by standing committees 
over the work of government bodies and organisations is 
now assuming particular importance. Many proposals to 
further extend the powers of standing committees (in 
particular those of local Soviets), to transfer some of the 
functions of executive organs to them and make their deci¬ 
sions regarding certain issues binding, are being put forward 
in learned publications. 

An increase in their control over executive and adminis¬ 
trative bodies subordinate to them is a feature of the work 
of the Soviets. 

It is relevant here to recall that during the first years 
of Soviet power there grew up a sound tradition that central 
government bodies regularly reported on their work to 
congresses of Soviets. 

Lenin presented reports on the work of the Soviet 
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Government to the 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8th, and 9th All-Russia 
Congresses of Soviets. After the formation of the USSR, 
the Soviet Government likewise reported regularly on its 
work to All-Union Congresses of Soviets (e.g., to the 3rd, 
4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Congresses of Soviets of the USSR). 
There were other means by which representative bodies 
exercised control over state administration. The central 
bodies, for example, regularly reported to public meetings, 
congresses of non-government organisations, etc. Lenin set 
an example in this respect. The Soviets have now begun to 
exercise more systematic control over executive bodies. They 
hear reports on plan fulfilment and on the execution of the 
budget. Other topics discussed by the Soviets include cultural 
and other amenities, town planning, health services, the 
fulfilment of socialist undertakings by collective and state 
farms and the observance of conservation legislation. 

The Report of the Central Committee to the 23rd Congress 
of the Communist Party made particular reference to the 
fact that “reporting to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
must become an established practice of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, and the Councils of Ministers of 
Union Republics, as well as territorial, regional, city and 
district Executive Committees must report to the appropriate 
Soviets of Working People’s Deouties at their sessions”. 1 

The requirement that administrative bodies should submit 
regular reports to sessions of Soviets is being implemented. 

In considering the measures being taken under Com¬ 
munist Party leadership to improve the work of the Soviets, 
special mention should be made of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR and the Supreme Soviets of the Union and 
Autonomous Republics, which are the supreme represen¬ 
tative organs of state power. 

Under the Constitution of the USSR, legislative authority 
and also supreme control over the administrative apparatus 
accountable to them is concentrated in the hands of 
the Supreme Soviets. 

The enhancement of the role of the Supreme Soviets, 
the strengthening of their legislative and controlling func¬ 
tions, is of great importance in improving the whole work 
of the Soviets. It is this which determines their place in 
the Soviet representative system. 


1 The 23rd Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1966, pp. 129-80. 
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During the last decade the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
and the Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics and their Presidiums and Standing Committees 
have done much to improve Soviet legislation, resolve major 
issues of economic, social and cultural development and to 
exercise effective control over the administrative apparatus. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR is a vivid example. 
Major questions of political, economic, social and cultural 
development and also of international relations are discussed 
and laws and other enactments are adopted at its sessions, 
held twice a year in strict accordance with the Constitution of 
the USSR. The USSR state budget and also the national 
economic plan are discussed and approved annually. All 
its work is marked by a high degree of organisation and 
effectiveness. The standing committees play an important 
part in its work and in the work of Soviets at all other 
levels. 

It is in the standing committees, as auxiliary and pre¬ 
paratory organs of the chambers of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, that the preliminary discussion and examination 
of matters placed before the Supreme Soviet takes place. 
The committees submit their own proposals. They verify 
the execution of Supreme Soviet decisions by executive 
organs. 

“The work of deputies in the standing committees,” 
Nikolai Podgorny points out, “is an important aspect of 
their participation in the settlement of state issues and an 
important prerequisite for the thorough and businesslike 
discussion of these issues during sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR.” 1 

The decision of the first session of the Seventh Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR (1966) to set up additional standing 
committees was of major importance. Under its terms, both 
chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR (the Soviet 
of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities) formed 10 
standing committees dealing with various aspects of polit¬ 
ical, economic, social and cultural development. 

In deciding which standing committees shall be set up, 
account is taken of the existing management in the eco¬ 
nomic, social and cultural fields. With the advent of new 

1 Sittings of the Seventh Supreme Soviet of the USSR (First Ses¬ 
sion), Verbatim Report, Moscow, 1966, p. 29 (in Russian). 
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committees, there has been a substantial increase in the 
number of deputies participating in their work. Compar¬ 
ative figures may be cited. A total of 269 deputies served 
on the standing committees of both chambers of the Sixth 
Supreme Soviet (1962). The corresponding figure for the 
Seventh Supreme Soviet (1966) was 762—that is, almost 
half the entire membership of the Supreme Soviet. In 1968 
the two chambers set up additional standing committees 
to deal with youth affairs. Today each chamber has 13 
committees. All in all, 912 deputies, or 70 per cent of the 
entire body, are served on them. 

The standing committees can draw upon the advice of 
a wide range of experts and scientists, who take part in 
the discussion of problems to be further considered by 
the Supreme Soviet. 

The establishment of new standing committees by the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and also by the Supreme 
Soviets of the Republics reflects the experience and needs 
of the evolution of Soviet representative bodies. It makes 
it possible to increase the activity of the Supreme Soviet, 
its chambers and its Presidium in every way. It ensures 
the continued evolution of the democratic principles under¬ 
lying Soviet statehood. The increase in the number of 
standing committees and in their work has necessitated 
guidance and co-ordination of their varied activities and 
measures. Between sessions of Supreme Soviets, this func¬ 
tion is performed by the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets, 
which are assuming increased importance in ensuring 
continuity in the work of the supreme organs of state 
power. 

Mention must be made of the purposive political atmo¬ 
sphere of Supreme Soviet sessions. The manner in which 
these sessions, and also those of other representative bodies, 
are conducted expresses and enriches the democratic char¬ 
acter of the Soviet representative system. Complete unani¬ 
mity on fundamental issues is combined with frank criticism 
of shortcomings. 

Deputies’ speeches not only contain accounts of their own 
work and proposals for its improvement. They also pose 
many vital national issues. The deputies analyse the various 
aspects of each problem to be resolved by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. Their speeches are soundly based on 
fact and contain constructive proposals. Nor is this acci- 
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dental. As has already been pointed out, the session is the 
final stage of the Supreme Soviet’s consideration of any 
question. Before it is tabled at a session of the Supreme 
Soviet, the issue has been thoroughly discussed in the stand¬ 
ing committees, in the localities, at places of work and by 
scientists and other specialists. 

Many matters are first placed before the general public 
for discussion, while the most important draft laws become 
the subject of nation-wide debate. The Supreme Soviet is, 
therefore, able to resolve the most complex state problems 
within a relatively short time. 

Local government; bodies—territory, regional, district, 
town, rural and township Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies—play a very important part in the life of Soviet 
society. They have an important role to play in economic, 
social and cultural development, and in drawing the people 
into the day-to-day work of administering public affairs. 

The 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union outlined a programme for improving the work of 
local Soviets. Several years later the 24th Party Congress 
noted that as a result of these measures, the Soviets have 
begun to play a more active and varied role; their control 
over key sectors of economic and cultural development has 
become more effective. 

There has in recent years been a substantial increase in 
the influence of local Soviets on the work of collective and 
state farms, local industries and trade, public catering and 
other facilities and on the fuller utilisation of local poten¬ 
tial and resources for increasing agricultural and industrial 
output. The local Soviets exercise their functions with regard 
to collective and state farms and factories not through 
intervention in production and economic activity, but 
through the organisation of control over the implementation 
of laws and decisions of superior organs of state power 
and administration and the prompt fulfilment of plans and 
commitments to the state, by increased organisational work 
among the public and through the all-round enhancement 
of the role played by deputies at places of work. Control 
over adherence to democratic principles in the functioning 
of collective farms, and over the proper use of land is an 
important part of their work. 

The satisfaction of the needs of the working people, the 
education of collective farmers and factory and office 
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workers in the spirit of a conscientious attitude to labour 
and of the strictest state and labour discipline are among the 
most important responsibilities of local Soviets. 

In exercising the powers with which they are vested under 
the law, the local Soviets constantly endeavour to improve 
public education, health, social security, trade and public 
catering and the work of other establishments providing 
for the day-to-day needs of the public, town and rural 
planning and housing, co-ordinating the work of collective 
and state farms, factories and organisations on the territory 
under their jurisdiction. 

Administrative and political problems remain a most 
important part of the work of local Soviets. These problems 
include measures to eradicate welfare differences between 
town and country, law enforcement and assistance in 
strengthening the defence of the country. These functions 
flow from the very nature of the Soviets as organs of state 
power, organs of political leadership. 

The trend of present-day Soviet practice is increasingly 
to transfer local matters to local Soviets. In 1966, in the 
RSFSR and other Union Republics, the Executive Commit¬ 
tees of local Soviets received additional powers previously 
exercised by republican bodies. 

The problem of co-ordinating the work of all admini¬ 
strative links and of all factories and establishments in the 
localities, regardless of whom they are accountable to, has 
now become urgent. Lenin pointed out that “one of the 
great evils hindering our economic development is the 
absence of co-ordination in the work of the various local 
departments. Great attention must be devoted to this ques¬ 
tion.” 1 The co-ordination of the work of all economic, social 
and cultural bodies in the localities is the direct responsibility 
of the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. Account must 
be taken of the views of local Soviet bodies by factories and 
organisations not directly accountable to them when drawing 
up plans for consumer goods production and for meeting 
the social and cultural needs of the public. 

Until recently, all statutes on local Soviets were republican 
enactments. But because of the nature of the Soviet fed¬ 
erative state, it was of great importance that legislation 
relating to local Soviets should harmoniously combine all- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 386. 
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Union and republican principles. In other words, it was 
important that there should be all-Union acts on local 
Soviets to establish fundamental principles, and also 
republican laws based upon them, applying the appropriate 
norms of all-Union legislation to the concrete circumstances 
of individual Union Republics. 

It is not accidental that All-Union Congresses of Soviets 
frequently adopted decisions dealing with the Soviet devel¬ 
opment, while the Presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR promulgated Basic Regulations for 
Town Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Red Armymen’s 
Deputies (1928) and Basic Regulations for Rural Soviets 
(1930). 

The adoption of all-Union enactments on local Soviets 
now makes it possible to define the main lines of their 
work with greater precision, to extend the local Soviets’ 
opportunities to settle matters of local importance inde¬ 
pendently and to increase their role in the economic reform 
now under way. On the basis of the uniform principles 
established by all-Union legislation, republican laws can 
also take into consideration the local and national charac¬ 
teristics of the local Soviets at different levels and resolve 
practical problems of their organisation and work with 
due account for the special features and circumstances of 
each Union Republic. 

This is the course being followed by Soviet legislation. 
All-Union and republican acts on rural and township 
Soviets were adopted in 1968. 1 

These Soviets are the most numerous links in the Soviet 
structure. They have more than 1,500,000 members. Rural 
and township Soviets work directly among the working 

1 In 1968 and 1971 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, with a view to further enhancing the role of rural, township, 
district and town Soviets in economic, social and cultural development, 
and to improving the democratic principles of their work, adopted 
ordinances on the basic rights and duties of rural, township, district 
and town Soviets of Working People’s Deputies and model statutes 
on rural, township, district and town Soviets. 

In addition, the Council of Ministers of the USSR adopted special 
decision on measures to strengthen the material and financial basis 
of local Soviets. 

At present the Model Statutes on town, district, township and 
rural Soviets are in force. On the basis of these all-Union enactments, 
special laws and decisions on Soviets have been adopted in Union 
Republics. 
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people and are in day-to-day contact with them on the most 
varied questions. There are more than 105 million people, 
more than 36,000 collective farms, almost 12,000 state farms 
and a very extensive network of social, cultural and other 
facilities in the territory they administer. The new legisla¬ 
tion on the rural and township Soviets and the measures 
to strengthen their material and financial basis have made 
it possible greatly to improve their work. 

In 1971, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR adopted an ordinance defining the basic powers and 
functions of district and town Soviets and also model 
regulations for district and town Soviets. All Union Re¬ 
publics have to introduce appropriate legislation in accor¬ 
dance with these measures. 

The enhanced authority and activity of deputies will 
enable the Soviets to discharge their functions more effec¬ 
tively. The 24th Party Congress, therefore, considered it 
desirable to define in law the status, duties and rights of 
deputies to Soviets at all levels, and also the obligations 
of officials with regard to deputies. 

The improvement of the work of the Soviets is closely 
linked with the improvement of Party leadership. The 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union calls for resolute action to end unnecessary supervi¬ 
sion and petty interference in the work of the Soviets and 
their Executive Committees, and to foster their initiative 
and independence. 

The Central Committee’s report to the Communist Party’s 
23rd Congress stated that “Party bodies must completely 
eliminate their petty tutelage of the Government bodies and 
the practice of overriding them, which begets irresponsibility 
and inertness on the part of the officials. It is the duty of 
Party organisations to develop the activity of the Soviets 
in every way, support their initiative and show great concern 
for the selection and promotion of people to jobs in the 
Soviets, and also for the observance and further develop¬ 
ment of the principles of socialist democracy”. 1 

The experience of the building of communism shows that 
the main forms and methods by which Party leadership of 
the work of state bodies is exercised are: 

the determination of the political line of work and of the 


1 The 23rd Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1966, p. 130. 
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most important tasks of the Soviets and their executive 
bodies; 

the selection and deployment of senior personnel in the 
Soviets and their executive bodies, and also control over 
their work; 

leadership of Communists working in the Soviets and of 
Party branches in administrative bodies; 

educational and ideological work among officials and a 
more exacting attitude to their work; 

the study of the main lines for the further improvement 
of the structure of Soviet organs and for the improvement 
of their methods and style of work. 

Today, when the Communist Party has numerous expe¬ 
rienced and highly qualified people at its disposal, all the 
conditions exist for extending the powers of Soviet bodies 
in settling matters lying within their competence. 

The Party branches constantly assist Communists elected 
to Soviets, seeking to enhance their sense of responsibility 
for the performance of their duties, stimulating the work 
of the Party groups in Soviets and Executive Committees. 
The Party branches ensure that Communist managers imple¬ 
ment the decisions of Soviets and also the proposals and 
comments of deputies. They take steps to improve the educa¬ 
tion of Soviet officials and to raise their qualifications. 

The tried and tested forms and methods of Party 
leadership over government organs contribute to the all¬ 
round improvement of the work of the Soviets and to the 
successful fulfilment of the tasks facing them at the present 
stage of the building of communism. 













Chapter VI 

THE LENINIST PRINCIPLES 

OF NATIONALITIES POLICY 

AND THE SOVIET MULTINATIONAL STATE 


]. THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE LENINIST THEORY 

OF THE RIGHT OF NATIONS TO SELF-DETERMINATION 

AND SOVIET FEDERATION 

Marxism-Leninism sees the national question as a com¬ 
ponent part of the theory and practice of the socialist 
revolution. The founders of scientific communism linked the 
ending of national inequality and oppression with the over¬ 
throw of the domination of the bourgeoisie and the aboli¬ 
tion of the exploitation of man by man. “In proportion as 
the exploitation of one individual by another is put an 
end to, the exploitation of one nation by another will also 
be put an end to. In proportion as the antagonism between 
classes within nation vanishes, the hostility of one nation 
to another will come to an end,” they wrote. 1 

Lenin showed clearly that the national question cannot 
be solved by constitutions, partial reforms or declarations 
within the framework of bourgeois democracy. The national 
question, exacerbated to the full by bourgeois domination, 
can be resolved only through the radical revolutionary 
remodelling of the capitalist system on socialist principles. 
“It is impossible to abolish national (or any other political) 
oppression under capitalism, since this requires the aboli¬ 
tion of classes, i.e., the introduction of socialism.” 2 

Lenin played an outstanding part in evolving the key 
principles of the nationalities policy of the Communist 
Party which form the basis of the multinational Soviet state. 
He foresaw the emergence of new, socialist nations after 
the destruction of capitalism, and the necessity for the 
unity, fraternal co-operation and mutual assistance of the 
peoples on the basis of socialism. He saw the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as the decisive condition for the solution 
of the national problem, and socialist ownership and the 
socialist economic system as the economic basis for co-opera¬ 
tion, mutual trust and assistance between socialist nations. 


1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, p. 51. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 325. 
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In his Critical Remarks on the National Question, 'Ihe Right 
of Nations to Self-Determination, The Discussion on Self- 
Determination Summed Up, ‘The Junius Pamphlet and other 
writings, Lenin demonstrated the creative, concretely histor¬ 
ical approach to the national question. He resolutely 
combated all forms of dogmatism and schematicism in theo¬ 
retical arguments regarding the national question. He in¬ 
variably insisted upon the dialectical application of Marxist 
theory to constantly changing social and political conditions. 
“To ignore the changes which have taken place in that back¬ 
ground,” he wrote in 1903, “and to continue advocating the 
old solutions given by Marxism, would mean being true 
to the letter but not to the spirit of the teaching, would 
mean repeating the old conclusions by rote, without being 
able to use the Marxist method of research to analyse the 
new political situation.” 1 Lenin restored the tenet of Marx 
and Engels which the parties of the Second International 
had forgotten: “A people which oppresses other peoples 
cannot itself be free.” 2 

Lenin devoted particular attention to the acuteness of 
the national question in tsarist Russia, that “prison of na¬ 
tions”. He stressed that the Russian proletariat, while 
waging the struggle for social revolution, could not but 
demand at the same time complete freedom, including the 
right of secession, for all the peoples of the Russian Empire. 

Lenin studied social and political developments in Russia 
and the circumstances in which the national movement 
evolved. He noted that after the first Russian revolution, 
in particular at the beginning of the second decade of the 
20th century, there began a resurgence of national move¬ 
ments which went in step with an intensification of national 
oppression. 

The evolution of the Leninist propositions on the national 
question cannot be fully understood in isolation from other 
important contributions which Lenin made to Marxist 
thought. 

This applies above all to Lenin’s theory of imperialism, 
which, on the one hand, laid bare the causes of the inten¬ 
sification of national oppression peculiar to the period of 
imperialism, while, on the other, highlighting the develop- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 458. 

2 Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 18, S. 527. 
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ment of the national question into an issue of world revolu¬ 
tionary development on the basis of the confluence of the 
national liberation movements both in the advanced and 
colonial countries. In the course of his polemics with Rosa 
Luxemburg, Lenin showed how the national liberation 
movement can, in certain circumstances, also exist in 
advanced industrial countries of Europe. Lenin’s forecast 
was fully vindicated during the Second World War, when 
a national liberation struggle developed on an unprece¬ 
dented scale in the occupied countries of Europe. 

The examination of the national liberation movement 
in terms of the search for allies for the proletariat in its 
struggle for fundamental social change is an important 
aspect of Lenin’s theory of the national question. 

The discovery of the republic of Soviets as the most 
suitable state form of proletarian dictatorship in Russia 
enabled Lenin to pose and resolve in a new way the problem 
of the correct application of democratic centralism and its 
compatibility with autonomy and federation. 

Finally, the fact that Lenin demonstrated that it was 
possible for backward countries to advance to socialism by 
by-passing the capitalist phase contributed to a completely 
new solution of the problem of relations between central 
Russia and the backward colonial fringes of the former 
tsarist empire. 

Lenin’s development of Marxist thought laid the theore¬ 
tical basis for a multinational Soviet state within the frame¬ 
work of a new type of federation—socialist federation. 

Lenin considered all problems involved in the Bolshevik 
Party’s nationalities policy in the light of Marxist teachings 
on democracy. He took as his starting point the fact that 
it is possible to solve the national question only on the basis 
of socialist democracy and a socialist republic. 

Lenin demanded that strict account be taken of the 
balance of class forces and economic, political, national and 
other characteristics of the republics which had taken the 
socialist road. He opposed any form of stereotyped approach, 
the mechanical application of forms and methods of build¬ 
ing socialism to different Soviet republics. Thus, advising 
the Communists of Transcaucasia to be fully alive to their 
special international and domestic circumstances, and in 
particular to the fact that the Caucasian republics are 
peasant countries to an even greater extent than Russia, 
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Lenin wrote: “What the Republics of the Caucasus can and 
must do, as distinct from the RSFSR, is to effect a slower, 
more cautious and more systematic transition to socialism. 
That is what you must understand, and what you must be 
able to carry out, as distinct from our own tactics .” 1 

One of the most important principles of the federative 
structure of the Soviet state, and of the entire governmental 
and administrative structure of the USSR, is that of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Lenin established a rational relationship 
between this principle, on the one hand, and autonomy and 
federation, on the other. He believed that under the Soviet 
state system democratic centralism in no way excludes 
autonomy and federation, but it presupposes them. “As 
a matter of fact, even federation, if carried out within limits 
that are rational from economic point of view, if it is based 
on important national distinctions that give rise to a real 
need for a certain degree of state separateness—even federa¬ 
tion is in no way in contradiction to democratic centralism .” 2 

The history of the multinational Soviet state has fully 
confirmed the great practical significance of this Leninist 
view. The implementation of the principle of democratic 
centralism ensures the optimum combination of centralised 
leadership and local initiative. It ensures the strengthening 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the exten¬ 
sion of the powers of the Union ancl Autonomous Republics. 

2. THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOVIET FEDERATION 

Lenin’s teachings on Soviet federation, developed in 
Party decisions, were successfully implemented. The estab¬ 
lishment of the Soviet state was marked by the adoption 
of a number of legislative acts which proclaimed a policy 
of friendship of the peoples and the abolition of all forms 
of national oppression and discrimination and which 
declared the equality of all peoples and their right to self- 
determination, including the right to secession and the forma¬ 
tion of an independent state. 

Of historic importance was the Leninist “Declaration of 
the Rights of the Peoples of Russia”, which proclaimed: 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 32 p. 317. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 207. 
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1) the equality and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia; 

2) their right to free self-determination, right up to 
secession and the formation of an independent state; 

3) the repeal of each and every national and national- 
religious privilege and restriction; 

4) the free development of national minorities and ethnic 
groups inhabiting the territory of Russia. 1 

The multinational Soviet state evolved both through the 
federation based on a treaty and the federation based on 
national and territorial autonomy. The formation of the 
federations of both types took place on a consistently demo¬ 
cratic basis, aimed at the complete democratisation of the 
whole of the internal political life in the interests of the 
working people. 

“By transforming capitalism into socialism,” wrote Lenin, 
“the proletariat creates the possibility of abolishing national 
oppression; the possibility becomes reality ‘only’—‘only’! — 
with the establishment of full democracy in all spheres, 
including the delineation of state frontiers in accordance 
with the ‘sympathies’ of the population, including complete 
freedom to secede. And this, in turn, will serve as a basis 
for developing the practical elimination of even the slightest 
national friction and the least national mistrust, for an 
accelerated drawing together and fusion of nations that will 
be completed when the state withers away.” 2 

The basic Leninist principle governing the creation of the 
multinational Soviet state was that of the establishment of 
the federation based on complete equality and voluntary 
membership. The Soviet federation, said Lenin, “means the 
association of equals, an association that demands common 
agreement”. 3 Lenin held that a proletarian party must 
always unreservedly oppose any attempt to influence na¬ 
tional self-determination from without with violence or 
injustice. 4 

The necessity for a military and political union of the 
Soviet Republics first arose against the background of foreign 
intervention and civil war. By 1919 the armed forces of all 
the Soviet republics had been integrated and a unified 
military command established. Centralised administration 

1 'Ihe Laws of the RSFSR. 1917, No. 2, p. 18. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 325. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 19, p. 500. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 329. 
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of the main branches of the national economy, rail¬ 
ways and finances had been introduced to mobilise 
military and economic resources, ensure their most rational 
utilisation and secure the most effective economic develop¬ 
ment. The treaty forming a military and economic union 
between the Russian and Ukrainian Soviet Republics (De¬ 
cember 1920) was of great political significance. A similar 
treaty was signed by the Russian and Byelorussian Republics 
in 1921. 

Co-operation between the Soviet republics provided firm 
safeguards for their independence. Being relatively devel¬ 
oped in economic, military and cultural respects, Soviet 
Russia was the keystone of the defence of the gains won 
by all the formerly oppressed peoples. In this respect the 
appeal of the Military Revolutionary Committee of the 
independent Azerbaijan Soviet Republic to Soviet Russia 
is very eloquent. Azerbaijan, it declared, was unable to 
check the onslaught of the united bands of external and 
internal counter-revolution by her own strength, and 
proposed that the Russian Republic enter into a fraternal 
alliance. 

In this period, a number of military and economic 
alliances were concluded between the Russian Republic and 
Azerbaijan (1920), the Georgian and Armenian Republics 
(1921). In 1922 Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan amalga¬ 
mated in the Transcaucasian Soviet Federative Republic. 
The establishment of the Transcaucasian Federation helped 
to overcome the economic difficulties standing in the way 
of the development of these republics. It helped to eradicate 
the national enmity which had been artificially fostered for 
many decades. 

While military and economic alliances between the Soviet 
republics were a characteristic feature of the civil war 
period, co-operation in economic and cultural development 
(while further strengthening co-operation in the sphere of 
defence) came to the fore after the victorious conclusion of 
the civil war. The military alliance of the Soviet republics 
was gradually supplemented by economic association. The 
administration of the national economy and the state appa¬ 
ratus was integrated on the basis of treaties. The process 
of integration, of course, took place against a background 
of the complete independence of the republics, with the 
preservation of the sovereign rights of each. 
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Forms of co-operation were, therefore, extremely varied. 
They developed empirically, as the need arose. 

This type of integration based on treaties contained ele¬ 
ments of confederation. No common citizenship was estab¬ 
lished; decisions of federal bodies were subject to ratifica¬ 
tion by republics, without which they could not become 
operative in the territories of the republics concerned, etc. At 
the same time some organs of the RSFSR fulfilled federal 
functions, e.g. diplomatic representation. 

It was against this background that plans for “autono- 
misation” were put forward. But they would have seriously 
undermined the friendship of the peoples and their mutual 
trust. Lenin proposed the only correct solution which would 
ensure full respect for the sovereignty and independence of 
the republics, and at the same time exclude any possibility 
of the perpetuation of the confederative institutions—the 
establishment of a union of sovereign Soviet republics. 

Expressing the desire for amalgamation along these lines, 
the Congresses of Soviets of the republics began to adopt 
resolutions calling for such a union. For example, on 
December 13, 1922 the Congress of Soviets of Transcaucasia 
adopted a resolution which spoke of the necessity for the 
entry of the Transcaucasian Federation into a single unified 
Soviet state. 1 A similar resolution was passed on December 
18, 1922 by the 4th Congress of Soviets of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Republic. This called for the immediate formalisa¬ 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which, it 
said, already existed in practice. 2 

The 1st Congress of Soviets held in Moscow on December 
30, 1922 approved a Declaration and Treaty on the estab¬ 
lishment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
elected the Central Executive Committee of the USSR. The 
Congress spotlighted three main factors making the amalga¬ 
mation of the republics a matter of vital importance. The 
first was the international situation which had taken shape 
after the Civil War, with the threat of new imperialist 
military adventures directed against the Soviet republics. 
The security of the republics required a united front. The 
second was the need for the speediest possible rehabilita- 


1 Soviet Congresses in Documents, Vol. 2, Moscow, I960, pp. 481- 
82 (in Russian). 

2 Ibid., p. 305. 
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tion of the national economy, devastated by the imperialist 
First World War and the Civil War, and for the strength¬ 
ening of the economies of the Soviet republics. The third 
was the international nature of Soviet power, which had 
always fostered the concept of fraternal co-operation be¬ 
tween peoples in a united brotherhood of nations. 

In accordance with the principles of amalgamation 
evolved by Lenin, the Treaty on the formation of the USSR 
stressed the complete equality of the Union Republics, the 
voluntary nature of their association, the preservation of 
their sovereignty and the right of each to free secession. 

The formation of the USSR was an outstanding event 
in the life of the peoples of the Soviet country. It was an irre¬ 
futable demonstration of the viability of the Leninist na¬ 
tionalities policy. It enabled the Soviet state to ensure the 
highest rates of economic and cultural development for 
each Soviet republic and for the federation as a whole. It 
made it possible to take account of all the national charac¬ 
teristics and traditions of all the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and to strengthen the fraternal co-operation of all nations 
and nationalities in the building of socialism. The forma¬ 
tion of the USSR created favourable conditions for the 
gradual integration of the peoples, and for the blossoming 
of the economies and cultures of the Soviet republics. 

The federation of Soviet socialist republics differs funda¬ 
mentally from all known forms of bourgeois federation. 
The distinction lies not only in the fundamentally different 
class character and aims of the Soviet federation, but also 
in the organisational and political principles upon which 
it is founded. The Soviet federation is based on democrat¬ 
ically elected Soviets, according to the national and territo¬ 
rial principle, on the voluntary amalgamation and complete 
equality of the republics. 

The many years’ experience of relations between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Union and 
Autonomous Republics confirms that the Communist Party 
and the Soviet state make full provision for the harmonising 
of the interests of the Union and the Union Republics which 
are its members. The Leninist nationalities policy of the 
economic and cultural equality of all nations has borne 
fruit in the rapid expansion of the economies and cultures 
of all the republics and in the raising of the once-backward 
peoples to the level of the more advanced. All-round eco- 
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nomic assistance to peoples who under tsarism were at the 
very lowest level of development became one of the most 
eloquent expressions of the nationalities policy of the Soviet 
federation. In consequence the development of the former 
fringes of pre-revolutionary Russia has been particularly 
rapid. The Soviet Union’s eastern republics have made 
impressive advances. Freed from the domination of the 
khans and emirs, the peoples of these republics have, with 
the support and fraternal aid of the great Russian people, 
achieved national independence. They are playing an active 
part in building the new society. Lenin’s theory that “with 
the aid of the proletariat of the advanced countries, back¬ 
ward countries can go over to the Soviet system and, through 
certain stages of development, to communism, without having 
to pass through the capitalist stage” 1 , has been confirmed. 

The great expansion of the economies of the national 
republics has created the conditions for their political and 
cultural progress. This found expression in the abolition of 
illiteracy; the implementation of the right of the nationali¬ 
ties to teach children in their native language; the creation 
of written languages for peoples once backward and 
oppressed; the development of national literature and art; 
and the formation of national intelligentsia. 

Attempting to divert the attention of world public opinion 
from the crude racism and national discrimination which 
exists in the USA and other imperialist countries, reaction¬ 
ary Western propaganda has created the myth of “Soviet 
colonialism”. It is conducting a strident campaign about the 
alleged oppression of non-Russian peoples, “forcibly inte¬ 
grated” into the USSR. The policy of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, which aims at the rapprochement of 
peoples, is depicted as one of destroying all national char¬ 
acteristics. The flood of anti-Soviet smears has become 
especially great in recent years, because the shameful 
system of colonialism has finally broken up, and because 
the peoples show the growing dissatisfaction with neo¬ 
colonialist policies of imperialism and the rapid growth of 
the national liberation movement. 

Malicious inventions about “national oppression” in the 
USSR are clearly refuted by the facts of Soviet reality. 
By getting rid of the class oppression of the bourgeoisie and 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 244. 
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the landowners, the October Socialist Revolution liberated 
the peoples living under the colonial oppression of tsarism. 
That is why the socialist revolution in Russia is also rightly 
seen as a revolution of national liberation. 

The peoples who inhabited Russia in 1917 took advantage 
of the right of self-determination and made their final choice 
in favour of Soviet power. The correctness of this choice 
was demonstrated during the Civil War and during the 
Great Patriotic War, when all the Soviet peoples heroically 
defended their right to self-determination and free develop¬ 
ment with arms in hand. 

Relations between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the individual Union Republics are in full accordance 
with the Leninist principles of nationalities policy. They 
harmoniously balance the interests of the Union as a whole 
and those of the Union Republics. The Soviet Union is a 
voluntary association of national states. The national prin¬ 
ciple of the structure of the Soviet federation is embodied 
in the pattern of the supreme organ of state power of the 
USSR—formerly the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR, now the Supreme Soviet, which consists of two 
chambers—the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Na¬ 
tionalities. The Soviet of Nationalities represents the special 
interests of the nationalities inhabiting the USSR. This 
enables the Supreme Soviet to express the genuine will of 
all the nations and nationalities of the Soviet state. 

The equality of the Union Republics also finds expres¬ 
sion in the fact that, regardless of size and population, all 
have equal rights within the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. All participate on equal terms in the formation 
and functioning of the organs of the USSR. In the Soviet 
of Nationalities each republic has equal representation. 
Each has its own representatives in the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, in the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR, and in the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

The acute differences which exist in bourgeois states on 
the question of who enjoys sovereignty—the federative 
state or its subjects—are common knowledge. These disputes 
conceal contradictions between various sections of the 
ruling class within the bourgeois state. Their significance 
lies in that some sections of the ruling class, extending or 
seeking to extend their economic domination over the entire 
country, attempt to justify more extensive rights for the 
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federation vis-a-vis its subjects, while other groups, 
dominating the economies of component parts of the federative 
state, seek to defend the rights of those parts. 

The very nature of the Soviet socialist state precludes 
contradictions of this kind. A state in which full national 
equality is proclaimed and realised in practice, and in which 
there is a community of interest between the members of 
the federation, ensures complete harmony of interest be¬ 
tween the Union and its members. In such a state there can 
be no question of a conflict between the sovereignty of the 
Union and the sovereignty of its individual members, 
because the sovereignty of the Union is inconceivable with¬ 
out the sovereignty of the Union Republics, and vice versa. 

The USSR as a union state safeguards the sovereign 
Union Republics against external attack and other aggres¬ 
sive actions, and against interference in their internal 
affairs. 

In so far as the Union Republics entered the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics as a result of the free expres¬ 
sion of their own will, they voluntarily transferred part of 
their rights and powers to the union state. With the 
exception of matters which have been voluntarily trans¬ 
ferred to the Union, the Union Republics exercise state 
power and authority in all matters of economic, political 
and cultural development independently (Art. 14 of the 
Constitution of the USSR). 

One of the main attributes of the sovereignty of the 
Union Republics is their constitutional right freely to secede 
from the Union. This right is furthermore unconditional. 
The very fact that during the 50 years that the Soviet 
Union has existed not one of the Union Republics has 
wished to exercise this right, testifies to the exceptional 
stability and monolithic character of the Soviet union state. 

The key attributes of the sovereignty of the Union Re¬ 
publics also include their right of territorial supremacy. 
The Constitution of the USSR lays down that the territory 
of a Union Republic may not be altered without its consent. 
The experience of many years shows that the requirements 
of the economic and cultural development of the republics 
form the basis for all agreed territorial changes. 

At all stages of the building of socialist society, the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union has focused attention 
upon the need to reinforce the sovereignty of the Soviet 
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republics and enhance their role in the administration of the 
economy and of social and cultural development. 

The 1936 Constitution of the USSR set down in law the 
extensive sovereign rights of the Soviet republics and their 
complete equality, their indestructible unity and fraternal 
friendship aimed at the building of a communist society. 

With a view to extending international ties and streng¬ 
thening the co-operation of the USSR with other states, the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR adopted a law in February 
1944 1 giving the Union Republics the right to enter into 
direct relations with foreign states and to conclude agree¬ 
ments with them. The People’s Commissariat (now Ministry) 
of Foreign Affairs was changed from an all-Union into a 
Union-Republican body. 

After the war the Party considered it necessary to over¬ 
come the excessive centralisation in political and social 
administration which had been prompted by the circum¬ 
stances of war and also by the negative consequences of the 
personality cult. 

The sixth Session of the Fourth Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR (February 1957) adopted a law “On the Transference 
to the Union Republican Competence of Legislation Regard¬ 
ing the Administration of the Courts in the Union Re¬ 
publics and the Adoption of Civil, Criminal and Procedural 
Codes”. 2 It also amended the Statute of the Supreme Court 
of the USSR, limiting the supervisory functions of the 
country’s supreme judicial body. The new Statute extended 
the powers of the judicial bodies of the Union Republics 
regarding the hearing of cases by way of supervision. 3 

Questions of regional (territorial) administrative structure 
were also placed within the competence of Union Republics. 
This is of great political and economic significance, for 
republican bodies are able to take fuller account of the 
geographical and other natural characteristics of areas, to 
secure the most effective location of industry and to improve 
the functioning of all levels of the Soviet apparatus. 

The powers of the Union Republics were extended through 
the changes in state planning and procedures for financing 
their economic and cultural development. As a result, the 
responsibility and role of Councils of Ministers, ministries 

1 Gazette of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR No. 8, 1944. 

2 Ibid., No. 4, 1957. 

3 Ibid., Arts. 84, 85. 
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and other bodies of Union Republics in tapping and utilising 
local sources of raw materials and reserves of production 
has greatly increased. 

Under the terms of a resolution of May 30, 1956, 1 the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the Council of Ministers of the USSR trans¬ 
ferred to the Union Republics a number of factories and 
undertakings previously directly subordinate to Union 
ministries: food products, meat and dairy products, fisheries, 
the light, textile, paper and timber-processing industries, 
building materials, state procurements, roads and road 
transport, river transport, health and also retail trade and 
public catering. 

Under the terms of a decision of August 29, 1957, 2 the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR transferred a number of 
matters relating to economic and cultural development to 
the Council of Ministers of Union Republics and extended 
their powers in the planning of retail trade, labour and 
wages, agriculture, etc. A decision of the Council of Min¬ 
isters of the USSR dated June 22, 1959 3 introduced sub¬ 
stantial changes in the distribution of powers between Union 
and Republican bodies with respect to the opening and 
closure of factories and undertakings, the transference of 
fixed assets and equipment, structure and staffs, finance, 
planning, material supply and other economic matters. The 
Councils of Ministers of Union Republics were in particular 
given the power to transfer questions of economic and 
cultural development within their competence to ministries 
and other republican bodies, and to executive committees 
of Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. 

Important new decisions extending the powers of Union 
Republics with regard to economic planning and material 
supply, capital investment, finance and credit, industry, 
transport, agriculture, state procurement of farm produce, 
trade and public catering, labour and wages, social security, 
science, culture, education, etc., have been taken by the 
Government of the USSR in recent years. 


1 Directives of the CPSU and the Soviet Government on Economic 
Matters, Vol. 4, Moscow, 1958, p. 627 (in Russian). 

2 Collection of the USSR Government Decisions, 1957, No. 10, 
Item 105. 

3 Collection of the USSR Government Decisions, 1959, No. 13, 
Item 81. 
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Thus, under the terms of a decision of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, dated October 4, 1965 
“On the Transfer of Additional Economic and Cultural 
Matters to the Councils of Ministers of Union Republics”, 
the Republics received the right to examine draft plans 
drawn up by ministries and other bodies of the USSR for 
all undertakings on their territory, to review projects for 
the building of new factories and for the reconstruction and 
extension of existing plants in their territory, and for the 
allocation of plants of Union significance, and to submit 
proposals to the Central Government. 1 

The 23rd Party Congress noted that “the new centralised 
management of industries is in harmony with the substantial 
extension of the rights of the Union Republics”. 2 

There has also been some increase in the powers of 
Autonomous Republics. 

The extension of the powers of the Union and Autono¬ 
mous Republics also presupposes the enhancement of their 
responsibilities to the federation as a whole, and also the 
enhancement of the responsibility of republican legislative, 
executive and judicial bodies for the fulfilment of their 
duties. 

The Soviet federation demonstrates the great strength of 
the international solidarity of the Soviet peoples. It will 
for a long time continue to be the most suitable state form 
ensuring the fraternal co-operation and mutual assistance 
of the peoples in the building of communism. In considering 
the great successes achieved by Soviet nationalities policy, 
and the great advantages of the Soviet federation, it is 
pertinent to recall the words said by Lenin at the end of 
the 3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets in 1918: “We do 
not rule by dividing, as ancient Rome’s harsh maxim re¬ 
quired, but by uniting all the working people with the 
unbreakable bonds of living interests and a sense of class. 
This our union, our new state is sounder than power based 
on violence which keeps artificial state entities hammered 
together with lies and bayonets in the way the imperialists 
want them.... I am profoundly convinced that more and 
more diverse federations of free nations will group them- 

1 Collection of the USSR Government Decisions, 1965, No. 19-20, 
Item 154. 

2 The 23rd Congress of the CPSU, p. 70. 
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selves around revolutionary Russia. This federation is 
invincible and will grow quite freely, without the help of 
lies or bayonets. The laws and the state system which we 
are creating over here are the best earnest of its invinci¬ 
bility.” 1 

The question sometimes arises: is there not a contradic¬ 
tion between the principle of the further improvement of 
national statehood set out in the Programme of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and Lenin’s view of 
federation as a transitional form? Has not the evolution 
of the national state building in the USSR brought the 
Party to another point of view? By no means. The Party 
has always taken a Leninist attitude as regards the role 
of federalism in the building of communism. When he 
spoke of federalism as a transitional form, Lenin certainly 
did not have in mind any short period at the end of which 
federation should give way to some other form. Replying 
in 1921 to the question: “Is the existence of the Autonomous 
Republics of the Russian Federation necessary, and if so, 
for what length of time?” he said: “To the first question— 
yes. To the second—for a long time yet.” 2 

Soviet federalism has existed for more than 50 years. 
The study of the regularities of its evolution is of great 
significance. The evolution of Soviet federalism, like that 
of the state and legal superstructure as a whole, is subject 
above all to the laws governing the evolution of the basis 
of Soviet society. These laws govern the constant extension 
of Soviet democracy, combined with the strengthened 
leadership of the Party as the main guiding force of socialist 
society and the unified state leadership of the country. 

The main trend of the evolution of Soviet federalism has 
been towards the extension of the powers of the Union 
Republics, with the simultaneous improvement of the forms 
of unified leadership by the central legislative and executive 
bodies. This trend flows from the economic requirements of 
the Soviet Union and its diversified economy. 

But it would be an obvious over-simplification to explain 
the evolution of the Soviet federation solely in terms of 
the laws governing the basis. Many additional factors come 
into play which are sometimes independent of Soviet society, 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2G, pp. 480-81. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 36, p. 541. 
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such as, for example, the war, which gave rise to the need 
for excessive centralisation in some spheres of state admin¬ 
istration. Nor should another factor—the extraordinary 
tenacity of national differences, characteristics and tradi¬ 
tions—be ignored. 

The success of the Communist Party’s nationalities policy 
is due to its scientific foresight and its knowledge of the 
general and specific laws governing the progressive evolu¬ 
tion of nations under socialism. 


3. THE BLOSSOMING AND INTEGRATION 

OF NATIONS 

Discussing the national question under capitalism, Lenin 
wrote: “Developing capitalism knows two historical tenden¬ 
cies in the national question. The first is the awakening of 
national life and national movements, the struggle against 
all national oppression, and the creation of national states. 
The second is the development and growing frequency of 
international intercourse in every form, the breakdown of 
national barriers, the creation of the international unity of 
capital, of economic life in general, of politics, science, etc. 

“Both tendencies are a universal law of capitalism .” 1 

Lenin noted that the first tendency predominated during 
the first period of the evolution of capitalism, and the second 
was characteristic of mature capitalism. 

Do these tendencies operate in socialist society? Yes, but 
they assume a qualitatively different nature, they are mani¬ 
fest in completely different forms and they pursue different 
purposes. Under socialism, both tendencies find expression 
in the complete and unconditional freedom of nations, their 
right of self-determination, and national, political and 
cultural progress. All this is matched with the monolithic 
unity of the federated nations and with a developing process 
of integration. It must be noted that whereas under capital¬ 
ism the two tendencies emerged at various stages of its 
evolution and that not only was there no unity between 
them, but even profound contradictions; under socialism 
these tendencies evolve in a single direction, expressing a 
common purpose and common tasks. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 20, p. 27. 
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That is why the blossoming of nations and their integra¬ 
tion in socialist society is a natural process. Both tendencies 
will operate throughout the entire period of the building 
of communism. Eventually, as a result of nation state evolu¬ 
tion, a complete political and legal amalgamation of the 
working people of all nations will be achieved. But this 
process will be gradual and very prolonged. It cannot be 
accelerated by administrative measures. Any attempt to 
speed up the elimination of national statehood can only 
lead to the resurgence of nationalistic survivals. The Pro¬ 
gramme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union states 
that “the Party neither ignores nor over-accentuates national 
characteristics”. 1 

The drawing closer together of peoples is a manifestation 
of the very nature of the socialist system. It is the fruit of 
their co-operation and mutual assistance and of the mutual 
enrichment of their cultures. The basis of this law-governed 
process is to be found in the growth of co-operation between 
the socialist nations in the economic sphere—the decisive 
sphere of social life. The Directives of the 24th Congress 
of the CPSU on the 1971-1975 Five-Year Plan for the 
development of the national economy of the USSR have 
envisaged high rates of economic growth designed to bring 
about a further levelling-up of the economics of the Soviet 
Republics. 

The levelling-up of the republican economies does not, 
of course, mean that all branches of industry must be set 
up in each. The main significance of this process lies in 
the eradication of the incorrect division of labour by which 
industries expanded in some republics, while others de¬ 
veloped along purely agrarian lines. This distorted division 
of labour bequeathed by feudalism and capitalism has in 
the main already been overcome. 

The objective trend of the building of communism finds 
expression in the fact that the productive forces increas¬ 
ingly outgrow the framework of individual national re¬ 
publics, in that the need arises for the development of new 
areas and the building of new industrial centres. This is 
sometimes beyond the strength of a single republic. Other 
Union Republics come to its aid. Reciprocal economic and 
cultural co-operation between republics takes the form of 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 560. 
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increasing exchanges and contacts between working people 
of different nationalities. “The appearance of new indus¬ 
trial centres, the prospecting and development of mineral 
deposits, virgin land development, and the growth of all 
modes of transport increase the mobility of the population 
and promote greater intercourse between the peoples of 
the Soviet Union,” says the Communist Party Programme. 1 

Mobility of the population facilitates the progressive 
integration of nations and the internationalisation of socialist 
national statehood. All who have moved to one Union 
Republic from another enjoy the same rights and opportuni¬ 
ties as the indigenous population. 

One manifestation of the growing internationalisation of 
relations is the increase in the number of those of non- 
Russian nationality who claim Russian as their native 
language. During the 1970 census almost 13 million people 
of non-Russian nationality freely named Russian as their 
native language. Moreover, 41.9 million people registered 
Russian as the second language they use freely. This fact 
is frequently cited by inveterate anti-Communists, who see 
it as evidence of the alleged loss of sovereignty by the 
socialist nations. Such assertions are groundless. 

The Russian language is the language of a people having 
a very rich culture and profound revolutionary traditions. 
It is the language of the people who played the leading 
role in the victory of the October Revolution, in the defence 
of its achievements and in the building of socialism. The 
Russian people are the main force in the building of a 
communist society. It is, therefore, natural that the Russian 
language should exert a growing power of attraction in 
the national republics. 

The 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union summed up what had been achieved and drafted 
the future programme for the evolution of national state¬ 
hood in the Soviet Union. One of the most important direc¬ 
tions this will take is that of strengthening in every possible 
way the friendship of the Soviet peoples. 

“Further progress along the road of the all-round 
development of each of the fraternal Soviet republics, along 
the road of the further gradual drawing together of the 
nations and nationalities of our country, has been made 


1 The Road to Communism , p. 559. 
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during the past few years under the Party’s leadership,” 
said Leonid Brezhnev in the Report of the CC CPSII to 
the 24th Congress. “This drawing together is taking place 
under conditions in which the closest attention is given to 
national features and the development of socialist national 
cultures. Constant consideration for the general interests of 
our entire Union and for the interests of each of its constit¬ 
uent republics forms the substance of the Party’s policy 
in this question.” 1 

Facts vividly demonstrating the great economic and 
cultural successes achieved by the Union Republics were 
cited at the 24th Congress. As the Central Committee’s 
Report to the Congress noted, industrial output had grown 
in the five years since the 23rd Congress both in the country 
as a whole and in each Union Republic in particular. The 
•economic and cultural links between the peoples of the 
USSR are becoming closer and more varied. A process of 
the amalgamation of peoples, of the strengthening of the 
unbreakable ties of their friendship and brotherhood, unity 
and solidarity is under way. Internationalist characteristics 
and country-wide traditions of the builders of communism 
are becoming more firmly established among the socialist 
nations on the basis of common economic and social 
interests. 

History has shown that the strengthening in every possible 
way of the main instrument of the building of commun¬ 
ism—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—as a multi¬ 
national union embodying the internationalist policy of the 
friendship of the peoples, is the sure guarantee of the 
successful development of national relations, national state¬ 
hood and Soviet federalism. The 24th Congress is a new 
and vivid affirmation of the theoretical and practical valid¬ 
ity of Leninist nationalities policy. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is pursuing a 
policy which ensures real equality for all nations and na¬ 
tionalities. This policy takes full account of their interests 
and pays particular attention to those parts of the Soviet 
Union which require more rapid development. Among the 
most important measures in the sphere of national relations, 
the Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


1 Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 24th Congress, 
Moscow, 1971, pp. 89-90. 
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effects a rational geographic location of production and a 
planned working of natural wealth, and promotes socialist 
division of labour among the republics, unifying and com¬ 
bining their economic efforts and properly balancing the 
interests of the state as a whole and those of each Soviet 
republic. 1 

In defining the Soviet Government’s attitude to the five- 
year plans of the Union Republics, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, Alexei Kosygin, stressed 
in his report to the 24th Congress that they should be 
based on the economic features and potentialities of each 
of the republics. They should, he said, make provision for 
closer economic ties between the republics and take into 
account the interests of all the peoples of the USSR. “The 
rational location of the productive forces will make it 
possible to speed up economic development and more 
correctly and fully to combine countrywide interests with 
the interests of the development of the Union Republics and 
the economic areas.” 2 

The building of socialism has shown that any narrow 
national attitude or parochialism in the economic sphere 
inevitably lead to a slowing-down in the growth of the 
productive forces of socialist society. That is why the 
Communist Party’s Programme states that “every Soviet 
Republic can continue to flourish and strengthen only in 
the great family of fraternal socialist nations of the USSR ”. 3 

The practical experience of the building of socialism and 
communism has fully confirmed the correctness of Lenin’s 
view of the destiny of nations under socialism. This was 
one of the most acute problems which came to the fore at 
the time of the October Revolution. There were several 
points of view regarding it: the Bukharin group believed 
that there should be an immediate amalgamation of nations 
during the revolution and that national interests and char¬ 
acteristics should, therefore, lose all significance. Others 
believed that even under socialism nations would continue 
to develop along the same lines as before, with the preserva¬ 
tion and encouragement of old traditions, ideological insu- 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 560. 

2 Directives of the Five-Year Economic Development Plan of the 
USSR for 1971-1975. Report by Alexei Kosygin, Moscow, 1971, p. 71. 

3 The Road to Communism, p. 563. 
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larity and national exclusiveness, Lenin rejected both 
conceptions. 

Experience has already confirmed that nations do not 
disappear under socialism. They are preserved and de¬ 
veloped, although in new forms and with new content. In 
the conditions of Soviet federalism nations grow and 
develop on the basis of socialist relationships which aim at 
the unity of all nations in the interests of the building of 
communism. 

National statehood and national consciousness develop on 
the same principles in harmony with proletarian interna¬ 
tionalism. We see a gradual process of the political conso¬ 
lidation of nations. All these phenomena, taken as a whole, 
lead to the gradual disappearance of national exclusiveness 
and insularity. They contribute to the coming-together of 
nations which will eventually lead to their merger. 

But the merger of nations is a complex natural process 
which must not be artificially speeded up. It will be com¬ 
pleted only when communism has fully developed on a 
world scale. The path to the future merger of nations lies 
through the comprehensive development of nations, their 
cultures, languages, and, of course, their statehood. Haste 
or subjectivist, arbitrary solutions are absolutely impermis¬ 
sible here. “There you must be especially strict.... It is no 
joke, it calls for exceptional caution,” wrote Lenin. 1 

It may be supposed that Soviet national statehood (feder¬ 
alism as a whole) will retain its significance for a long time, 
because it contributes to continued political, economic and 
cultural co-operation between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and helps to draw them closer together, while at 
the same time vigorously promoting the blossoming of each 
nation. The Programme of the Communist Party points out 
that the evolution of Soviet national statehood will be 
towards the fullest utilisation and improvement of its exist¬ 
ing forms, while at the same time strengthening the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and making full use of all 
the possibilities inherent in Soviet federation and autonomy. 2 

In implementing the Leninist principles of nationalities 
policy, the Communist Party takes the fullest account of 
the complexity of national relations and national psychol- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 45, p. 298. 

2 The Road to Communism, p. 560. 
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ogy. The psychology of a nation is the product of the 
influence over many centuries of social, economic and class 
factors, geography, religion, culture, way of life and customs. 
In this sphere more than any other the past still lives on. 
That is why the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is 
working patiently and consistently to overcome old tradi¬ 
tions and establish new ones. The Party has always cam¬ 
paigned against every manifestation both of local national¬ 
ism and of great-power chauvinism, against attempts to 
counterpose the national to the international and thus slow 
down the natural process of the merger of nations. The 
Party sees both the exaggeration of national forms and the 
underestimation of their socialist content as a danger. Lenin 
told us to “fight against small-nation narrow-mindedness, 
seclusion and isolation, consider the whole and the general, 
subordinate the particular to the general interest”. 1 

The neglect of national distinctions which do in fact 
exist, any contemptuous attitude to national sentiment or 
belittlement of national dignity constitute no less a danger. 
Of all the survivals of the past, nationalist survivals are 
the most tenacious. Any neglect of national characteristics 
can lead to the revival of old nationalist attitudes and other 
undesirable consequences. 

Soviet experience demonstrates that during the building 
of socialism a cross-fertilisation of cultures takes place, 
and socialist culture is a synthesis of all national cultures. 
Correctly understood, national sentiments not only do not 
hinder, but on the contrary promote the drawing closer 
together of peoples. In his article “On the National Pride 
of the Great Russians”, Lenin showed clearly how national 
sentiments and attachment to national traditions can be 
made to serve the interests of the revolution and socialism. 
To do so it is necessary to foster that which is progressive, 
democratic and revolutionary in national sentiments and 
traditions. Then national sentiment will merge with inter¬ 
nationalism and reinforce it. 2 

Anti-communists distort the Soviet Communist Party’s 
activity aimed at eliminating survivals of capitalism in the 
minds of men. They claim that the campaign against nation¬ 
alism is designed to eliminate national characteristics. It is 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 22, p. 347. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 21, pp. 102-07. 
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true that the Party is in favour of the eradication of surviv¬ 
als of old ways and checks hang-overs from the days of 
the feudal beys, such as bride-price and the segregation of 
women. But at the same time the Communist Party fosters 
progressive national traditions enriched with a new socialist 
content. 


4. THE INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

OF THE BUILDING 

OF THE MULTINATIONAL SOVIET STATE 

After the October Revolution, Lenin’s nationalities policy 
was transformed from a scientific forecast into a reality. 
Enjoying freedom and equal rights, the Russian, Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, Uzbek, Kazakh, Georgian, Azerbaijan, Lithua¬ 
nian, Moldavian, Latvian, Kirghiz, Tajik, Armenian, Turk¬ 
menian and Estonian peoples, all nations and nationalities 
joined together in the unbreakable Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Through joint effort they built socialism, took 
the road to prosperity and made tremendous economic and 
cultural progress. In a fraternal family the peoples of the 
USSR defended the achievements of the October Revolu¬ 
tion and advanced far along their chosen road. 

The history of the USSR—a multinational socialist 
union—spotlights the significance of socialism in solving the 
centuries-old national question. It represents the triumph 
of proletarian internationalism in practice. 

The Soviet Union is the first multinational state in the 
history of mankind to set an example of how to solve the 
very complicated problem of relationships between peoples 
who each have their own language, customs, and way of 
life. Every attempt of the exploiting classes to establish 
stable multinational units failed. Tbis was shown, for 
example, by the unhappy history of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. History has proved that it is impossible to solve 
the national problem on the basis of the capitalist system. 

The profoundly just solution of the national question in 
the USSR is of tremendous international significance. It is 
an inspiration for the whole colonial world. It points the 
way to liberation from imperialist oppression for the peoples 
of the colonies and dependent countries. The principles of 
Lenin’s nationalities policy, demonstrated in practice during 
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the building of socialism in the USSR, now inspire all peo¬ 
ples in their struggle for social and national liberation. 
They form the basis of relations between the countries of 
the world socialist system. The Soviet experience demon¬ 
strates the viability of the Leninist nationalities policy to 
the whole world. 

One of the most important achievements of the world 
socialist system has been to confirm in practice the Marxist- 
Leninist principle that national antagonism disappears 
together with class antagonism. In contrast to the laws 
governing the capitalist system, in which antagonistic contra¬ 
dictions between classes, nations and states leading to armed 
conflicts are inherent, there are no objective factors in the 
nature of the socialist system giving grounds for contra¬ 
dictions and conflicts between its member-states and peo¬ 
ples. Its development leads to the unity of states and 
nations and to closer co-operation between them. The 
socialist countries build their relations with each other on 
the basis of the principles of equality, respect for territorial 
integrity, independence and sovereignty and non-interfer¬ 
ence in each other’s affairs. Fraternal mutual assistance—a 
practical manifestation of the principle of socialist interna¬ 
tionalism—is an organic part of their relations with each 
other. 

The common interests of the peoples of the socialist 
countries and the interests of socialism and peace require 
that the principles of proletarian internationalism and state 
sovereignty be correctly balanced. Lenin taught that it is 
necessary “to seek out, investigate, predict, and grasp that 
which is nationally specific and nationally distinctive, in 
the concrete manner in which each country should tackle 
a single international task”. 1 

As was pointed out in the Main Document of the Inter¬ 
national Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties 
approved in Moscow on June 17, 1969, “the establishment 
of international relations of a new type and the develop¬ 
ment of the fraternal alliance of the socialist countries is a 
complex historical process. Following the victory of the 
socialist revolution in many countries, the building of so¬ 
cialism on the basis of general laws is proceeding in various 
forms, which take into account concrete historical condi- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 92. 
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tions and national distinctions. Successful development of 
this process implies strict adherence to the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, mutual assistance and support, 
equality, sovereignty and non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs.” 1 

The question of the correct balancing of the national and 
the international, of the specific national interests of a 
particular country and the common interests of other coun¬ 
tries, has today assumed great political and practical impor¬ 
tance. This is due, on the one hand, to the rapid growth of 
national feeling, consciousness and sentiment of the peoples, 
and, on the other, to the increased activity of world reac¬ 
tionary forces and their hangers-on, who are attempting to 
hold up the advance of the national liberation movement 
by every possible means. 

The main aims and interests of all the socialist countries 
are the same. But there are also differences between indi¬ 
vidual socialist countries which can even give rise to non- 
antagonistic contradictions. Such contradictions must be 
resolved on the basis of proletarian internationalism. The 
guarantee of success in such cases lies in the fact that 
genuine Marxists-Leninists are both patriots and interna¬ 
tionalists. 

The imperialists know that counter-revolutionary plans 
directed against the world socialist system can succeed only 
if they can drive a wedge between the socialist countries 
and provoke contradictions. The fate of one socialist country 
affects the interests of all. Therefore, as was pointed out 
by Janos Kadar at the International Meeting of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties in Moscow, “the defence of workers’ 
power and of the achievements of socialism in one partic¬ 
ular country is the common cause and a matter of common 
interest to all the socialist countries and the whole inter¬ 
national working class”. 2 

This same important thought was developed by Gustav 
Husak in his speech at the Meeting. He pointed out that 
“the safeguarding of the sovereignty of each Party and 
socialist country requires that they champion the rule of 
the working class and all working people and all the revo¬ 
lutionary achievements of the socialist system. In this sense, 

1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties , Moscow, 
1969, Prague, 1969, p. 23. 

2 Pravda, June 12, 1969. 
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the class content of the sovereignty of a socialist state is 
organically linked up with its international responsibility to 
the community of socialist countries and the international 
communist and revolutionary movement. 

“Our own experience shows that the slogan of sovereignty, 
when deprived of class content, is a sharp and very effective 
weapon of the right-wing opportunist, revisionist and anti¬ 
socialist forces. That is what happens when a Party does 
not pursue a consistently Marxist-Leninist policy and does 
not conduct a resolute and consistent campaign in all spheres 
against any manifestation of bourgeois nationalism.” 1 

Since the October Revolution the touchstone of proleta¬ 
rian internationalism has been solidarity with the Soviet 
Union, which has made an invaluable contribution to world 
revolutionary development and to the campaign for the 
world-wide victory of socialism. The peoples of the develop¬ 
ing countries see the tremendous achievements of Soviet 
nationalities policy as an example worthy of imitation. In 
this lies the great international significance of these 
achievements. 

The international character of Soviet nationalities policy 
finds expression in Soviet growing economic assistance, 
which is systematically accorded to the peoples who have 
won political independence. In giving every kind of aid to 
the peoples who have broken away from colonial oppres¬ 
sion, the Soviet state is fulfilling the behest of Lenin, who 
wrote that “we shall exert every effort to foster association 
and merger with the Mongolians, Persians, Indians, Egyp¬ 
tians. We believe it is our duty and in our interest to do 
this, for otherwise socialism in Europe will not be secure. 
We shall endeavour to . . . help them pass to the use of 
machinery, to the lightening of labour, to democracy, to 
socialism”. 2 

Aid to peoples advancing along the road to the conquest 
and consolidation of national independence, and to all peo¬ 
ples fighting for the complete destruction of the colonial 
system, is an internationalist duty of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union set down in its Programme. 

Ever since the very first days of the Soviet state, Soviet 
diplomacy has campaigned against colonialism in support 
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of freedom and independence for the colonial and dependent 
peoples. Thanks to the vigorous foreign policy of the Soviet 
state, the demand for national self-determination has been 
transformed from a slogan into a generally-acknowledged 
principle of international law. The Soviet Union considers 
the right of nations to self-determination not only as the 
right of each people to choose its own form of government, 
but also as the right to establish the social system which 
it considers necessary to ensure the economic and cultural 
prosperity of the country as a whole. 1 

The prohibition of colonialism in international law was 
a great victory for the Leninist foreign policy in the United 
Nations. It was on Soviet initiative that the question of 
the granting of independence to the colonial peoples was 
tabled at the XVth General Assembly. 2 

The Soviet Union, with the help of other peace-loving 
forces, was able to win recognition in international law of 
the legitimacy of armed struggle for freedom and independ¬ 
ence. 

Soviet initiative in the campaign against colonialism was 
mirrored in the proposals of the USSR concerning crimes 
against humanity, such as genocide, racial discrimination, 
etc. 

The Soviet Union is in this way putting the lofty princi¬ 
ples of Leninist nationalities policy into practice in its 
diplomatic activity. 


1 Soviet Foreign Policy in the Great Patriotic War, Vol. 1, Moscow, 
1946, p. 165 (in Russian). 

2 U.N. General Assembly. Official Report, Supplement, No. 16 
A 4684, Vol. 1, N.Y., 1961. 









Chapter VII 

SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


I. THE MARXIST-LENINIST CONCEPTION 
OF DEMOCRACY 


In his lecture on the state delivered on July 11, 1919, 
at the Sverdlov University, Lenin described the question of 
the state as one of the most complex and difficult, perhaps 
the one which more than any other has been confused by 
bourgeois scholars, writers, and philosophers. 1 Lenin believed 
this confusion to be deliberately fostered in the interests 
of the ruling classes, because bourgeois theories of the state 
are a justification of existing social privileges, exploitation 
and capitalism. This is no less true of the question of 
democracy, which is an integral part of the problem of 
the state and of political power. 

More than half a century has elapsed. History has 
advanced a long way. Bourgeois thinking on the state has 
been “enriched” by hundreds of volumes. But neglect of 
the fundamental historical link, of the class character of 
the state and democracy is still the organic weakness of 
bourgeois theories regarding the state. 

Marxism-Leninism evolved a consistent, strictly scientific 
theory of democracy as part of its general theory of the 
state. It showed how democracy, like all other social phe¬ 
nomena, is economically determined. It showed how de¬ 
mocracy is dependent upon the material basis of society. The 
historical nature of democracy, its real character, its social 
essence and its real possibilities were revealed for the first 
time. 

Lenin showed how democracy, as political superstructure, 
serves production and is ultimately determined by the rela¬ 
tions of production in a given society. 2 In other words, the 
relations of production, the economic structure of society, 
constitute the foundation of any democracy. 

To avoid any vulgarisation of the relationship between 
democracy and the economic basis, it is necessary to examine 
the expression “ultimately”, frequently used by Lenin. Eco- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, p. 470. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 81. 
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nomic relations determine the character of democracy and 
its real nature not directly, but through the medium of class, 
social and political relationships. Property relation¬ 
ships show to whom and to what social class state power 
belongs. The answer to this question is at the same 
time the answer to the question of the essence of a 
given democracy. 

A dialectical-materialist approach to democracy demands 
a concrete historical appraisal of its significance in terms 
of the level of social development achieved, and in rela¬ 
tion to the balance of class forces. Lenin subjected the views 
of the leaders of the Second International, who posed the 
question of democracy in an abstract way, in isolation from 
the class struggle, to devastating criticism. Democracy, ac¬ 
cording to Lenin, is a vitally important aspect of the life 
of society which is wholly dependent upon the dominant 
form of property ownership and upon the relationship of 
class forces in society. To “pure” democracy, considered out¬ 
side the context of history and in isolation from the class 
struggle and property relationships, Lenin counterposed 
democracy in real terms: “Freedom—but for which class 
and for what purpose? Equality—who shall be equal to 
whom?” 1 “Democracy based on private property, or on a 
struggle for the abolition of private property?” 2 He stripped 
democracy of the fancy dress with which it had been clad 
by opportunists and reactionaries, by the advocates of cap¬ 
italism. He laid bare the reality and brought democracy 
back to its essence, its political function, its purpose. Lenin 
did not deny democracy, but called upon the exploited 
classes of the capitalist countries to win real democracy. 
Lenin branded talk of freedom and equality coupled with 
silence about the private ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion as a lie, as hypocrisy. Such formal acknowledgement 
of democracy merely disguises actual economic dependence 
and inequality for all the working people, for those who 
are exploited by capital, i.e., for the vast majority of people 
in the capitalist countries. 3 

When it was striving for power against feudal despotism 
and arbitrary rule, the bourgeoisie proclaimed the demo¬ 
cratic principles of liberty, equality, fraternity and popular 

1 Ibid., Vol. 30, p. 240. 

2 Ibid., p. 117. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 393. 
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rule. But history showed the real meaning of these principles 
against a background of the bourgeois system, in which 
the restriction of democracy for the working people serves 
the interests of the ruling classes. 

History shows that the ideals of liberty, equality and 
fraternity were in no way the invention of the bourgeoisie. 
Liberty, equality and fraternity were the most important 
demands of the labouring people during many centuries of 
struggle against their exploiters, long before the emergence 
of bourgeois democracy. The bourgeoisie took advantage of 
these aspirations in its struggle for power against feudalism. 
But after it had established its own domination, the bour¬ 
geoisie reduced them to a fiction. The British philosopher, 
Bertrand Russell, said that “words and slogans live on long 
after the march of events deprives them of meaning”. He 
was referring to democracy in the United States, but his 
observation is equally applicable to the present plight of 
democracy throughout the capitalist world. 

Lenin described the bourgeois state as a state which was 
in appearance free. This expresses the whole essence of 
bourgeois democracy. But materialist dialectics demands 
that we distinguish between the facade, the widely-public¬ 
ised exterior, and its inner content, its real nature, that we 
approach a phenomenon from every point of view, seeing 
its hidden mainsprings, seeing the form and essence of 
democracy in their constant evolution, and showing its 
material basis. 

There is in bourgeois society a gulf between words and 
reality, between pliant theories and day-to-day practice. This 
gulf is widening daily. Not fraternity but bitter class 
conflict, not equality or liberty but profound social and 
economic inequality and freedom to exploit the working 
people, not the rule of the people but the absolute power 
of the monopolies—this is the reality behind the smoke¬ 
screen of bourgeois democracy, which is obliged to conceal 
its real nature. As the political superstructure of capitalist 
economics, bourgeois democracy is the protector of private 
ownership and of the system based on the exploitation of 
man by man. 

The bourgeoisie is for democracy while it is to its own 
advantage, for as long as it is able to take advantage of 
the democratic slogans of liberty, equality and fraternity 
in order to deceive the working people. But when, as a 
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result of bitter class struggle, the workers start to make 
growing use of democratic freedoms, the bourgeoisie re¬ 
nounces even attenuated, formal democracy. It wages an 
offensive against democracy on a broad front and sows 
reaction, violence and terror. In 1934, Nehru wrote that 
“so long as capitalism can use the machinery of democratic 
institutions to hold power and keep down labour, democracy 
is allowed to flourish. When this is not possible, then cap¬ 
italism discards democracy and adopts the open fascist 
method of violence and terror.” 1 

The bourgeois offensive against democracy assumes 
various forms. But the general line is always the same: to 
limit the political and other rights and freedoms of the 
working people, emasculate traditional democratic institu¬ 
tions, reduce parliamentarianism to a fiction, amend the 
electoral system in a reactionary manner, abolish the rule 
of law and establish the rule of a “strong man”. It should 
be noted that today, in contrast to German fascism, authori¬ 
tarian methods assume legal forms. Thus, the Constitu¬ 
tion of Portugal (Art. 5) proclaims that the state of Portugal 
is a Republic, based on the equality of citizens before the 
law and on the free access of all classes to the benefits of 
civilisation and on the participation of all in administrative 
life and in the drafting of laws. 

Lenin noted that the retreat from democracy to reaction 
is a general law of imperialist development. The new fea¬ 
tures are the sharp acceleration and exacerbation of this pro¬ 
cess, the extreme forms resorted to in the suppression of de¬ 
mocracy, the tendency towards autocratic and fascist methods 
of administration, which is symptomatic of the new stage 
in the general crisis of capitalism. When the exploiting 
classes are unable to ensure the necessary “order” within 
the framework of bourgeois democracy, power passes into 
the hands of openly terrorist regimes of a fascist type. These 
regimes enjoy the financial and political support of the 
rulers of the imperialist powers and of the major monopo¬ 
lies. The forms in which this general law becomes manifest 
are varied. In some cases the imperialist bourgeoisie break 
completely with the traditional institutions of bourgeois 
democracy. In others, they preserve the appearance of loyalty 
to democracy, skilfully adapting it to the needs of reaction. 


1 J. Nehru, Glimpses of World History, N.Y., 1942, p. 826. 
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‘The trend intrinsic to imperialism, to abolish democratic 
freedoms and towards the fascistisation of social and political 
life likewise harbours a tremendous threat to the peoples,” 
said Leonid Brezhnev in his speech to the International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, held in June 
1969. “Lenin emphasised that reaction all along the line is 
inherent in imperialism. In the 1960s a great deal of new 
convincing evidence of this has come to the fore. 

“The influence of the so-called military-industrial 
complex, i.e., the alliance of the largest monopolies with 
the military in the state apparatus, is growing rapidly in 
the most developed capitalist states. This sinister alliance is 
increasingly pressuring the policy of many imperialist 
countries, making it still more reactionary and aggres- 
sive. 1 

This is exemplified by the United States, where, under 
the widely-publicised label of the “Great Society”, the 
organs of state power, violating the elementary principles 
of democracy, are waging a campaign of repression against 
the country’s progressive organisations. The arch-reactionary 
Smith and McCarran Acts, adopted at the height of the 
anti-communist hysteria and the cold war, have paved the 
way for the offensive of monopoly reaction against the 
rights and freedoms of the workers. While banning progres¬ 
sive organisations, imperialist ruling circles give every en¬ 
couragement to all kinds of fascist, racist organisations at 
home, protect racist regimes abroad and advocate freedom 
for racist propaganda. During the discussion of a draft 
international convention prohibiting racial discrimination 
at the XXth U.N. General Assembly, the delegations of 
the United States, Britain and other imperialist states firmly 
opposed the prohibition of racialist propaganda and orga¬ 
nisations, citing the traditional freedoms of speech, the press 
and association. Meanwhile the U.S. authorities persecute 
the Communist Party, the civil rights movement and other 
progressive bodies. 

For many years now the U.S. authorities, in defiance of 
the Constitution and the principles of democracy and legal¬ 
ity, have been waging an unremitting campaign against 
the Communist Party, the advance guard of the American 


1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties , 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 143. 
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workers. Shortly after the Second World War, more than 
a hundred leaders and other members of the Communist 
Party were tried and subsequently jailed on the basis of 
the Smith Act. The very idea of applying to Communists, 
the most consistent and resolute fighters against fascism 
(15,000 American Communists fought on the fronts of the 
Second World War), a law, drafted to counter nazi espion¬ 
age, was in itself monstrous. These trials cannot be justified 
in terms of the U.S. Constitution or of elementary standards 
of justice and legality. 

But the American authorities did not confine themselves 
to persecution of members of the Communist Party. They 
attempted to destroy the Party as such, as a democratic 
institution existing in full accordance with the U.S. Constitu¬ 
tion. This was the aim of the McCarran Act, adopted in 
1950 and ostensibly directed against “subversive activities”. 
Even Truman, who was then President, and who was noto¬ 
rious for his reactionary outlook, felt obliged to veto the 
Act, declaring that it “reduced the Bill of Rights to a scrap 
of paper”. But despite the veto, the Congress approved the 
Act with a haste unprecedented in American legislative 
practice (within a month). It was in 1954 supplemented by a 
law designed to control communist activity. 

The American imperialists resort to similar anti-demo¬ 
cratic techniques in implementing their aggressive foreign 
policy. The statements of top U.S. officials regarding the 
Vietnam war abound in high-sounding phrases about their 
desire to “remove social injustice” and establish “real de¬ 
mocracy” for the people of South Vietnam, and about 
American dedication to “the principle of self-determination 
and government by the consent of the governed”, etc. But 
U.S. actions in Vietnam show clearly that the U.S. is not 
trying to ensure social progress for the people of South 
Vietnam, but to impose the bloody regime of a clique of 
American puppets; the U.S. is not concerned about democ¬ 
racy, but is attempting to suppress the South Vietnamese 
people’s desire for freedom and independence by the most 
barbarous methods. No high-sounding talk about “good 
intentions” and “lofty aims” can conceal the obvious fact 
that the U.S. is playing the role of gendarme and bulwark 
of reaction and colonialism in South Vietnam. 

Even some American jurists have to concede that U.S. 
Vietnam policy not only grossly violates international law 
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and ignores international agreements, but is also un¬ 
constitutional . 1 

The current trend towards the restriction of bourgeois 
democracy and anti-democratic methods of administration 
is encountering growing opposition from the organised 
working class, from the mass of the working people and 
from progressive intellectuals. In the United States itself, 
the Federal Supreme Court was obliged to declare some 
of the measures against the Communist Party unconstitu¬ 
tional—a ruling rightly seen as a victory for democracy. 

This overall picture must not overshadow particular fea¬ 
tures (at times very important) of the evolution of democracy 
in individual capitalist countries. These are due to historical 
factors, the balance of class forces, the level of organisa¬ 
tion and awareness of the forces waging the struggle, the 
cultural level, national traditions and the internal and 
external situation. 

When the working class and the mass of the people do 
in fact succeed in defending one or another aspect of bour¬ 
geois democracy and in transforming it into a weapon in 
their struggle, they do so despite the bourgeoisie, which in 
such cases finds itself compelled to retreat under pressure 
from the workers. The degree to which the potentialities of 
bourgeois democracy can be realised depends upon the 
maturity of the proletariat and its Marxist Party, and upon 
the ability of this Party to lead a united working class 
against the bourgeoisie, towards the unification of all pro¬ 
gressive sections of the population in the movement against 
the offensive of reaction and fascism and against war. 

The campaign for the fullest utilisation of bourgeois 
democracy and to transform it into a means by which the 
proletariat achieves its aim is today one of the most 
important tasks. 

2. COMMUNISTS AND BOURGEOIS DEMOCRACY 

The problem of the communist attitude to bourgeois 
democracy is not new. When, in the early days of the 
Comintern, “left” doctrinaires completely rejecting bour- 

1 Vietnam and International Law. An Analysis of the Legality of 
the U.S. Military Involvement. The Consultative Council of the 
Lawyers’ Committee on American Policy Towards Vietnam, Flanders, 
1967. 
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geois democracy appeared in a number of West European 
Communist Parties, Lenin wrote his famous “ Left-Wing ' 
Communism, an Infantile Disorder, in which he demonstrat¬ 
ed the falsity of their views and the harm which they caused. 
He described as “absurdly pretentious” and “obviously 
incorrect” the statement of the German “Left” Communists 
that “all reversion to parliamentary forms of struggle, which 
have become historically and politically obsolete, must be 
emphatically rejected”. 1 Lenin considered communist par¬ 
ticipation in parliamentary elections and in the parliamen¬ 
tary struggle to be obligatory in order to educate the work¬ 
ing people politically, and draw them into political life. 2 
He called upon Communists in Western Europe and 
America to create a new, uncustomary, non-opportunist, and 
non-careerist “parliamentarianism”, without striving to “get 
seats” in parliament but to try to get people to think and 
draw the masses into the struggle, to take the bourgeoisie 
at its word and utilise the machinery it has set up, the elec¬ 
tions it has appointed, and the appeals it has made to the 
people. 3 “Left doctrinairism,” he said, “persists in the un¬ 
conditional repudiation of certain old forms, failing to see 
that the new content is forcing its way through all and 
sundry forms, that it is our duty as Communists to master 
all forms. .. .” 4 

This concept of mastering all forms of political struggle 
and of giving them a new content retains its validity and 
is of particular relevance to the present-day struggle of 
the Marxist-Leninist parties in the capitalist countries. The 
Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
sees the success of the revolutionary struggle of the working 
class as being dependent on how well the working class 
and its party master the use of all forms of struggle—peace¬ 
ful and non-peaceful, parliamentary and extra-parliamen¬ 
tary—and how well they are prepared for any swift and 
sudden replacement of one form of struggle by another 
form of struggle. 5 Lenin emphasised that the working-class 
movement in each country evolves in its own way. He 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works , Vol. 31, p. 56. 

- Ibid., p. 59. 

3 Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

r ‘ Ibid., pp. 103-04. 

5 The Road to Communism, p. 286. 
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cautioned against stereotyped, mechanically equalised and 
identical tactical rules of struggle. 1 

Lenin clearly set down the relationship of socialism and 
democracy in 1916 in his work A Caricature of Marxism 
and “Imperialist Economisin ', in which he wrote: . .so¬ 
cialism is impossible without democracy because: (1) the 
proletariat cannot perform the socialist revolution unless it 
prepares for it by the struggle for democracy; (2) victorious 
socialism cannot consolidate its victory and bring humanity 
to the withering away of the state without implementing full 
democracy.” 2 

Here Lenin had in mind two types of democracy: 
(a) bourgeois democracy, the struggle for which is a prepara¬ 
tion for the socialist revolution; (b) the new democracy of 
victorious socialism, the full implementation of which is a 
prerequisite for the victory of the working class and for 
the withering away of the state. Democracy of the first 
type is a school of political struggle, a school for the work¬ 
ing class. It provides a legal means by which Communists 
establish contact with the mass of the people through parlia¬ 
ment and the trade unions, through membership of mass 
organisations led by, or under the influence of, the bour¬ 
geoisie in order to expose the bourgeois system and popu¬ 
larise socialism. 

Today in many countries the working class, uniting broad 
masses of the people, is able even prior to the overthrow 
of capitalism to impose measures upon the bourgeoisie which 
go beyond customary reforms and which are of vital impor¬ 
tance to the working class and the progress of its struggle 
for the victory of the revolution, for socialism, as well as 
to majority of the nation. 3 The question of the means by 
which the bourgeoisie exercises its power—open violence 
and fascist terror or democracy—is by no means a matter 
of indifference to the working class and hence to Com¬ 
munists. Furthermore, the successful utilisation of bourgeois 
democracy enables the working class and all progressive 
forces to beat back the offensive of fascist reaction and 
bring about the implementation of a national programme 
for peace, national independence, democratic rights and a 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 31, p. 92. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 74. 

3 7 he Road to Communism , pp. 482-83. 
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certain improvement in the living conditions of the people. 1 

The Statement of the 1960 Moscow Meeting of Commu¬ 
nist and Workers’ Parties says that Communists see the 
struggle for democracy as an integral part of the struggle 
for socialism. Such an approach to bourgeois democracy 
flows from the objective position of the exploited classes 
under capitalism. The working people’s desire for democ¬ 
racy is opposed by reactionary trends in the political 
development of bourgeois society. Lenin pointed out that 
imperialism accentuates the antagonism between the demo¬ 
cratic aspirations of the mass of the population and the 
anti-democratic tendency of the monopolies. 2 Indeed, the 
extent to which bourgeois democracy is preserved depends 
upon the level of popular resistance to reaction and the 
active struggle of the progressive forces. 

The bourgeois attitude to democracy has always been 
ambivalent and contradictory. On the one hand, the capital¬ 
ists have a vested interest in the extension of democratic 
forms promoting free enterprise, the overcoming of the old 
exploiting classes and groups—feudal lords, nobility, owners 
of large estates—and the consolidation of bourgeois rule. 
But they do not want democratic freedoms for the broad 
mass of the population. In other words, the attitude of the 
bourgeoisie to democracy reveals its self-interest, its class 
egoism and its fear of revolutionary changes. By contrast, 
the attitude of the working class to democracy has no 
narrow class basis or limitations and is animated by the 
desire for revolutionary change. It is natural that the bour¬ 
geoisie should be supported by conservative elements, while 
the working class should find allies among all healthy, 
progressive sections of the population, the mass of the 
working people, who have a profound interest in funda¬ 
mental changes and the transformation of the social, eco¬ 
nomic and political system. In 1905 Lenin pointed out that 
the class position of the working class impels it to be con¬ 
sistently democratic, unlike the bourgeoisie, which keeps 
glancing back and which fears democratic progress and the 
strengthening of the proletariat. 

While defining the turn from democracy to reaction as 
a most important political regularity of the epoch of impe- 

1 Ibid. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 51. 
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rialism, Lenin stressed that imperialism cannot stop the 
development of democratic tendencies among the mass of 
the population. This Leninist principle is of funda¬ 
mental importance in drawing up the strategy of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

Although there has been a substantial increase in the 
political and ideological activities of extreme reaction (neo- 
fascism in all its forms, clerical authoritarianism and every 
other kind of totalitarianism), the bourgeoisie of the major 
imperialist countries have been obliged to retain the forms 
of bourgeois democracy. The main reasons are the growth of 
the working-class movement, the emergence of Communist 
parties which in some countries (France, Italy) are the 
largest political parties, and the growth of the mass demo¬ 
cratic movement. Neo-fascist propaganda, with its inherent 
aggression, militarism and racism, is encountering growing 
opposition, not only from the working class, but also from 
important sections of the intelligentsia and the middle and 
petty bourgeoisie. In its actions against the working-class 
movement “imperialism violates democratic rights and 
freedoms and uses naked violence, brutal methods of police 
persecution and anti-labour legislation. Moreover, it has 
recourse to demagogy, bourgeois reformism and opportunist 
ideology and policy, and is constantly in quest of new 
methods to undermine the working-class movement from 
within, and ‘integrate’ it into the capitalist system.” 1 

In the struggle for democracy Communists encounter 
two types of opponents within the labour movement itself. 
Reformists and right-wing opportunists see bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy as an “end in itself”. They try to make it an end 
rather than a means of struggle for the working class. This 
is nothing new; the world working-class movement has 
overcome numerous and varied opportunistic deviations 
from Marxism in the course of its development. The new 
feature is that the great postwar changes, the polarisation 
of class forces, the strengthening of reaction in one camp 
and the growth of the revolutionary movement in the other, 
the increasing support for communism among the proletar¬ 
iat and the concern of the progressive forces about the 
growing threat of thermonuclear war have prompted many 

1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parlies, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 12. 
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on the right wing of the labour movement to take a new 
look at many factors. A noteworthy shift to the left is 
taking place, accompanied in some instances by the splitting 
of socialist parties, for example in Italy. 

A factor of great importance is the recognition by Com¬ 
munists in capitalist countries of the possibility of the 
preservation of the multi-party system after the victory of 
the socialist revolution. So also is their recognition that a 
complete repetition of the Soviet experience, which arose 
from the historical circumstances of the time, is not obliga¬ 
tory. At the same time, the immense role which the Soviet 
experience has played in the destiny of mankind and the 
need for it to be fully studied is stressed. French Communists 
consider that parties representing the workers of town and 
country have common aims which lead to closer unity. 
This unity is an important factor in the transition to social¬ 
ism and in the building of a socialist society. They foresee 
that worker-peasant unity will assume new, unprecedented 
forms as new countries advance to socialism. 

It is difficult to overestimate the influence of the historic 
victories of world socialism and the successful building of 
communism in the USSR, and of the peace-loving foreign 
policy of socialist countries, their constant readiness to 
rebuff imperialist aggression, and their creative develop¬ 
ment of Marxist-Leninist theory. The thesis that the peace¬ 
ful transition to socialism is now possible under certain 
conditions, put forward by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union at its 20th Congress, and subsequently adopted 
by the overwhelming majority of the world’s Communist 
and Workers’ Parties, was a contribution to the theory and 
practice of the world workers’ movement. The adoption of 
this thesis strengthened the desire for working-class unity 
and encouraged the movement towards a broad democratic 
front of progressive forces. It underlined the significance of 
the struggle for democracy. All the most important sections 
of the population in the capitalist countries have an interest 
in ending the omnipotence of the monopolies. It is, there¬ 
fore, possible to unite all the democratic movements opposed 
to the financial oligarchy in one mighty anti-monopolist 
stream. 

A big handicap on the way of working-class and demo¬ 
cratic unity is the sectarian, dogmatic approach which denies 
the significance of bourgeois democracy in the struggle of 
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the working class, sees democracy as something which diverts 
the proletariat from its aims and tasks and which counter¬ 
poses democracy to socialism. Lenin showed that the criti¬ 
cism of bourgeois democracy not only does not exclude the 
struggle of the proletariat for the realisation of bourgeois 
freedoms, but is an organic part of this struggle, because 
the struggle for socialism takes place through the struggle 
for democracy, especially if the bourgeoisie are trying to 
renounce the democratic institutions which once served their 
purpose. 1 

The thesis that the development of state-monopoly ca¬ 
pitalism creates the complete material basis for introducing 
socialism is an organic part of Lenin’s theory of imperialism. 
Lenin saw state-monopoly capitalism as the threshold of 
socialism, believing there are no intermediary rungs between 
them. 2 But the attitude of the working class towards state- 
monopoly capitalism is not confined to the abolition 
of an historically obsolete system. The immediate and urgent 
tasks of the class struggle play an important role prior to 
the overthrow of capitalism. Leninism, enriched by new 
scientific data and based upon the collective experience of 
the world communist movement, also shows the working 
class how capitalism can be replaced by socialism, how 
vital socio-economic and political changes can be wrought. 

Despite the continued growth in the economic and politi¬ 
cal power of the major monopolies and their increasing 
integration with the state power, the state still retains a rela¬ 
tive autonomy. This is one of the reasons why the democratic 
forces must campaign to curb the political power of the 
monopolies. Because of the close integration of economic and 
political power, the struggle of the proletariat and its allies 
for influence over state politics is simultaneously a campaign 
for influence over the economy. The monopolies themselves 
clearly understand that any extension of political democracy 
will inevitably affect their economic position. That is why 
they are determined to abolish democracy completely. The 
struggle of the working class and its allies for fundamental 
democratic rights and their struggle for participation in eco¬ 
nomic management is, therefore, a single process. The monop¬ 
olies, for their part, would rather make social concessions 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 33, p. 79. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 359. 
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than permit increased workers’ participation in the state 
management of the economy. 

The problem of an alliance of the working class with all 
democratic and progressive strata to create a united anti¬ 
imperialist front within the imperialist states is becoming 
more acute. 

The June 1969 International Meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties in Moscow emphasised the role of the 
working class as the main driving and mobilising force at 
the present stage of the revolutionary struggle. It noted the 
great revolutionary potential of the working peasantry, the 
progressive intellectuals and the young people, the signifi¬ 
cance of the entire democratic and anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment in the capitalist countries and the growing role of the 
national liberation movement of the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America in the world revolutionary process. The 
identity of purpose between the working class, the peasantry 
and other democratic strata is growing under the impact of 
processes taking place within present-day bourgeois society. 
The military aggressiveness characteristic of monopoly capi¬ 
talism prompts many intellectuals to join the working class 
in the peace campaign. The increase in the number of white- 
collar workers and technicians (a consequence of technical 
progress) and the increasing similarity between their position 
and that of the working class also help democratic elements 
to adopt working-class attitudes. The development of state- 
monopoly trends in agriculture means that significant sec¬ 
tions of the peasantry join the working class in the struggle 
against the monopolies. The objective development of con¬ 
temporary capitalism itself in this way helps to broaden the 
anti-imperialist and anti-monopoly alliance. The growing 
confidence of all anti-monopoly and anti-imperialist forces 
in the working class and its struggle is producing similar 
results. 

Today the working class and its vanguard—the Commu¬ 
nist Parties—are the most consistent champions of bourgeois- 
democratic freedoms and institutions. Communists see two 
aspects in bourgeois democracy—a political form of bour¬ 
geois domination and an important form of the working-class 
struggle. 

Tbe use of parliamentary institutions, rights and freedoms 
(the right of association into political parties and trade unions, 
freedom of speech, the press and assembly, and the right to 
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strike) to defend the interests of the working people, and the 
organisation of campaigns against the offensive of reaction, 
the arms race, the formation of aggressive military blocs 
and the preparation and waging of predatory wars, are 
tried and tested traditional methods which have proved their 
worth. Communists take advantage of the rights and free¬ 
doms written into bourgeois constitutions to expose the anti¬ 
democratic aims of monopoly capital. Communists consider 
that the deeper the democratic movement, the higher is the 
political awareness of the masses, the more obvious it be¬ 
comes that only socialism opens the way to real freedom, pro¬ 
gress, the emancipation of the productive forces from the 
fetters of capitalism, to universal prosperity. Under the bour¬ 
geois system, democracy makes it easier for the working mas¬ 
ses to struggle for their aims. It makes it easier for the work¬ 
ing class to win power. Lenin pointed out that the broader, 
more free, more open form of class struggle affords the work¬ 
ers immense opportunities to achieve supremacy. 

Lenin many times spoke of the unity of democratic and 
socialist aims. He described the democratic republic as the 
nearest approach to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 1 The 
Leninist conception of the interaction of general democratic 
and socialist aims was embodied in the Statement of the 
1960 Moscow Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
which pointed out that the ties between Communists and the 
masses are strengthened in the campaign for democratic de¬ 
mands, the level of political awareness of the masses is raised 
and they are brought to an understanding of the aims of the 
socialist revolution and of its necessity. Today Communists 
see the extension of bourgeois democracy not only as a means 
of preparing the way for socialism, but also as a means by 
which under certain circumstances the working class can 
achieve power by peaceful, parliamentary means, without 
civil war. This, of course, is not the sole means, but only a 
possible means. The alternative under certain concrete his¬ 
torical circumstances is the non-peaceful, violent road. 

The development of the present-day capitalist world is 
extremely complex, varied and uneven. In these circumstances 
there must be no stereotyped, mechanically equalised or 
identical approach to the programmes, strategy and tactics 
of the Communist Parties of the various countries. The ulti- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 25, p. 445 
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mate aim of the working class—to lead mankind to social¬ 
ism and communism—remains unchanged. This aim cannot 
be achieved without the revolutionary replacement of the 
capitalist social and economic system by the socialist system. 
But the ways by which this may be achieved are varied. The 
fact that each Party evolves its own policy to achieve the 
socialist revolution, guided by the national and internation¬ 
al interests and aims of the proletariat, is, therefore, fully 
in accordance with Marxism-Leninism. But independence 
does not mean that the various sections of the international 
communist movement are isolated. It presupposes constant 
consultation, exchanges of opinion and reciprocal appraisal 
of experience and the formulation of a common policy regard¬ 
ing the most important and decisive issue—the strengthening 
of the movement’s unity. 

The Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union notes that in the conditions prevailing at present the 
achievement of state power by the working class and the 
transfer of the basic means of production into the hands of 
the people are possible without civil war, through the winning 
of a solid majority in parliament and its transformation from 
a tool of the bourgeoisie into an instrument serving the work¬ 
ing people. 1 The unity of the working class, the integration 
of all democratic forces and the combination of the parlia¬ 
mentary struggle with broad, mass extra-parliamentary 
action fulfil the Leninist requirement for the utilisation of 
each and every form of struggle for socialism. 

Communists in a number of countries, including France, 
Italy and Britain, today base their policies upon the possi¬ 
bility of a peaceful transition to socialism. 

The attitude of Communists to bourgeois democracy is, 
therefore, based upon a profound understanding of its nature 
and of the historical factors by which it is determined. They 
see bourgeois democracy not as an end, but as a means, whose 
significance changes as the situation in a particular country 
and in the world as a whole changes. 


3. DEMOCRACY OF THE HIGHEST TYPE 

In contrast to bourgeois democracy stands socialist democ¬ 
racy—a democracy of the highest type. 

1 The Road to Communism,, p. 485. 
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In investigating the nature of socialist democracy, it is 
necessary to use Lenin’s important criterion: democracy for 
whom? What relations of production does it serve? What 
social orders does it sanctify? Whose power does it protect 
and consolidate? Whose interests does it express and defend? 
Bourgeois democracy and socialist democracy are counter- 
posed to each other. But at the same time both form part of 
the political superstructure and are in the ultimate analysis 
determined by property relationships. Both reflect the social 
structure of society and are a form of class domination (bour¬ 
geois democracy) or of class alliance under the leadership 
of the working class (socialist democracy). Both types of 
democracy can, therefore, only be analysed in the light of a 
common criterion. Any attempt to replace this approach by 
a search for advantages and disadvantages of particular 
forms and institutions diverts attention from the fundamen¬ 
tal question of the nature of the phenomenon and the histor¬ 
ical factors which gave rise to it. 

A comparative analysis of the forms and institutions of 
bourgeois and socialist democracy is permissible and can be 
of value if account is taken of their class nature. 

In contrast to bourgeois democracy, the material basis of 
socialist, and in particular Soviet, democracy is the social 
ownership of the means of production and the socialist eco¬ 
nomic system. That is the keystone which determines the 
class structure of society and the nature of the state and state 
power, and hence the nature of the new democracy. There 
are no exploiting classes and groups in Soviet society. Here 
the state cannot, therefore, be a weapon for the exploitation 
of man by man. There are no hostile political forces, or 
antagonistic contradictions or conflicts. The people, led by 
the working class and the Communist Party, have one com¬ 
mon aim—the building of communism. This is the task ful¬ 
filled by the Soviet state. Throughout more than 50 years of 
its existence, it has invariably been guided by the interests 
of the working class, the peasantry, the mass of the working 
people. 

There is no class or social group in Soviet society today 
which stands in opposition to the people, or which would 
seek to utilise the state for anti-popular aims. In this lies the 
answer to the question of the nature of Soviet democracy 
and socialist democracy in general. 

During the first years of the building of socialism in the 
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USSR, Soviet democracy reflected the interests of the over¬ 
whelming majority of the people. It imposed significant 
restrictions upon numerically small classes and social groups 
which were opposed to the people. Now, following the tran¬ 
sition to a higher stage of social and economic development, 
Soviet democracy expresses the interests of the whole people. 

In summing up the 50-year-long road traversed by the 
socialist state, the Central Committee of the Communist Par¬ 
ty of the Soviet Union in its resolution “On the Preparations 
for the 50th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution” noted that “ the democracy of socialism—the most 
extensive, the most representative, and the most just—was 
born and established in our country. The power of the So¬ 
viets born of the Revolution—the power of the people and for 
the people—opened up extensive opportunities for the partic¬ 
ipation of the working people in the administration of state, 
productive and social affairs. Socialist society raises the 
civic dignity and honour of man, sets the noblest aims before 
people and creates all the conditions for the conscious cre¬ 
ative activity of the masses directed towards the building of 
communism.” 1 

The socialist revolution fundamentally changed the rela¬ 
tionship between the people and the state. Whereas hitherto 
the people saw the state as a hostile force, they now see it 
as their own, genuinely people’s state. This main feature of 
the Soviet state became especially manifest after the aboli¬ 
tion of the exploiting classes and the final victory of social¬ 
ism in the Soviet Union. Popular confidence in the socialist 
state is the basis for the political activity and initiative of 
the public and for its participation in political, economic and 
cultural development. It is also the basis for the extension 
of socialist democracy in all its forms. On the other hand, 
this public confidence assures the government of the correct¬ 
ness of its policy. It values this trust and seeks to eradicate 
everything which may undermine it. 

Numerous factors symptomatic of the people’s attitude to 
the state may be cited. This attitude depends above all on 
whether they see the state as a means of ensuring social jus¬ 
tice or as a means of protecting and strengthening a system 
which violates elementary social justice. 

The essence of the socialist political system lies in that the 


1 Pravda, January 8, 1967. 
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whole range of political and legal institutions is based on the 
repudiation of the exploitation of man by man, which is 
the main source of social injustice. In its very first legal in¬ 
struments the Soviet state set itself a social and political 
task—that of destroying all exploitation of man by man, of 
wholly eradicating the division of society into classes and of 
strengthening the socialist organisation of society. Social 
justice was thus declared to be the state’s most important 
task. The broadest masses of the people, therefore, saw the 
Soviet state as a state serving the interests of the people. 
From the very first days of Soviet power the relationship 
between the Soviet state and the people was expressed in the 
formula “the state for the people”. The profoundly revolu¬ 
tionary and democratic character of the new socialist state 
was manifest in the very first decrees and measures promul¬ 
gated by the Soviet authorities, which were directed towards 
the economic, social and political emancipation of the mass 
of the working people. 

The equality of all people, regardless of race or nationali¬ 
ty, is another expression of social justice. In a society based 
on exploitation racism and national chauvinism are the in¬ 
tegral features of its political system. Racism is frequently 
elevated to the level of official policy, together with other 
manifestations of the social antagonisms of bourgeois society. 

Only the eradication of the main social injustice and its 
basic source—capitalist exploitation—made the abolition of 
national and racial oppression in the Soviet Union possible. 
The second manifestation of the attitude of the people to¬ 
wards the Soviet state—the complete confidence of all citi¬ 
zens of the multinational Soviet Union—thus emerged. This 
was reflected in the formula “the state is a community of 
peoples”. 

Whether or not its people support the foreign policy of 
a state is an important indication of that people’s attitude 
to the state in question. An ever-present and insoluble con¬ 
tradiction between the people’s desire for peace, on the one 
hand, and the aggressive foreign policy of the government 
implementing the desires of the monopolies, on the other, is 
a characteristic feature of an imperialist state. 

There is complete harmony between the Soviet people’s 
desire for peace and the consistently peaceful policy of the 
Soviet state, which is objectively determined by the demo¬ 
cratic nature of the political system. The formula “the Soviet 
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state is a bulwark of peace” expresses that love of peace 
which has been elevated to a constitutional principle as a 
fundamental feature of foreign policy. The peace-loving 
foreign policy of the Soviet state, safeguarded by the mate¬ 
rial factor of indestructible defensive might, enjoys the peo¬ 
ple’s full support. 

The people’s attitude to their socialist state is also deter¬ 
mined by the fact that they recognise the reality of their 
legal status and the reality of socialist democracy, the steps 
taken to ensure their rights and freedoms, and that they are 
confident they will be defended by the state. 

Unlike bourgeois democracy, where the social rights and 
freedoms of a large part of the people are purely formal, 
socialist democracy, based on public ownership, safeguards 
the workers’ social and political rights and personal freedom, 
and provides far-reaching opportunities for workers’ partici¬ 
pation in the administration of political, economic and social 
affairs. 

The establishment of socialist democracy is an extremely 
complex process. The socialist revolution is itself a major 
democratic act. It involves mass revolutionary action by mil¬ 
lions of people who tear down all obstacles standing in the 
way of the transfer of state power into the hands of the ma¬ 
jority of the population headed by the working class. The 
aim of these actions is to destroy the organs for the oppres¬ 
sion of the people and to create in their place new institu¬ 
tions designed to ensure freedom for the working people. 

The new socialist democracy showed its superiority over 
bourgeois democracy above all in that it succeeded in rally¬ 
ing the revolutionary proletariat and in giving it the oppor¬ 
tunity, in alliance with the peasantry, of sweeping aside the 
bourgeois state machine and replacing it with a new, genu¬ 
inely people’s state. Only with the victory of the socialist rev¬ 
olution and the establishment of Soviet power did the word 
“democracy” acquire real meaning and significance, in that 
the administration of the state passed into the hands of the 
working people. 

After the winning of political supremacy by the proletar¬ 
iat there began the implementation of democracy in the 
decisive sphere of the life of society —in the economy. The 
abolition of the private ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, the declaration that they were now the property of the 
people, the transference of the means of production into the 
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hands of the working people, i.e., of the majority of the popu¬ 
lation, signified the proclamation of the most important 
principle of socialist democracy— the principle of the uniform 
and equal relationship of all working people to the means of 
production. All, in the person of their state or working col¬ 
lective, uniformly and equally own all the means of produc¬ 
tion. 1 In this respect alone socialist democracy is incompa¬ 
rably superior to bourgeois democracy, which reinforces pri¬ 
vate ownership and the inequality of people vis-a-vis the 
means of production. 

The changes in the relationship between the working peo¬ 
ple and the means of production led to fundamental changes 
in the political content of democracy. A new type of democ¬ 
racy emerged—proletarian democracy, which is incompa¬ 
rably more democratic than any bourgeois democracy. “Soviet 
power is a million times more democratic than the most 
democratic bourgeois republic,” wrote Lenin. 2 3 

Socialist democracy differs fundamentally from “liberal” 
bourgeois democracy, under which the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the direct producers—the mass of the people—are 
deprived of effective influence over the life of society. 

The socialist revolution opened up very far-rcaching op¬ 
portunities for mass political activity and for the involve¬ 
ment of the people in the administration of the state. The 
very first stage of the political organisation of socialist so¬ 
ciety was marked by the consistent affirmation of the most 
democratic principles in all spheres of public life, by the 
granting of extensive rights and freedoms to the working 
people, and by the most democratic organisation of govern¬ 
ment bodies. According to Lenin, “In the matter of true, not 
paper, democracy, in the matter of enlisting the workers and 
peasants, we have done more than has been done or could be 
done by the best of the democratic republics in hundreds of 
years. 

The victorious proletariat used democracy against the 
bourgeoisie on behalf of the entire working people. While 
giving extensive rights and freedoms to the working people, 


1 We spotlight the equality of the working people in relation to 
the means of production, and not in relation to consumption and dis¬ 
tribution. This is another question. Marxism-Leninism is opposed to 
petty-bourgeois, consumer socialism. 

- V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 248. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 184. 
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Soviet power deprived the exploiters (factory owners, land- 
owners, big tradesmen and others) and the most dangerous 
representatives of the old regime (former gendarmes, police 
agents, etc.) of electoral rights. This restriction of the fran¬ 
chise was laid down by the 1918 Constitution of the RSFSR 
and was prompted by the resistance of the overthrown classes, 
who launched civil war and invited foreign interven¬ 
tion. The abolition, or very material restriction, of democra¬ 
cy for the class over which, or against which, the dictatorship 
is exercised, is the duty of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and is prompted by the needs of self-defence. 1 But even so, 
Soviet democracy was incomparably more far-reaching and 
more profound than any bourgeois democracy, because it was 
democracy for the majority, for the working people. 

To deprive the bourgeoisie of electoral rights is not an 
obligatory feature of every socialist revolution. Lenin de¬ 
scribed it as purely a Russian question, which should be 
seen in the light of the specific conditions of the Russian 
Revolution and the specific path of its development. 2 The 
restriction of the franchise was temporary. It was repealed 
when the circumstances giving rise to it no longer existed. 
The 1936 Constitution of the USSR established universal 
suffrage. 

Lenin’s view that the restriction of the franchise is not an 
obligatory feature of the socialist revolution has been con¬ 
firmed during the building of socialism in many People’s 
Democracies. Thanks to historical circumstances, the resis¬ 
tance of the overthrown exploiting classes was not so bitter 
as it was in the Soviet Union. Therefore, other measures 
depriving the exploiting classes of their leading positions in 
the economy and in politics sufficed, without resort to the 
restriction of the voting rights of former members of these 
classes. 

Anti-communists of various sorts see the absence of a 
multiplicity of parties as a shortcoming of Soviet democracy. 
They forget, however, that the multi-party system under 
capitalism is the product of the division of society into classes 
and social groups with differing interests. The people do 
not measure democracy by the number of parties and oppo¬ 
sition groups; they judge it by what it gives the working 
people in practice. 

1 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 235. 

2 Ibid., p. 256. 
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Opposition is of positive importance in bourgeois society, 
especially when the parties of monopoly capital are opposed 
by a real representative of the working people—a Marxist- 
Leninist party. But it must not be forgotten that we are here 
dealing with a society characterised by irreconcilable, antag¬ 
onistic contradictions and acute struggle for political power 
between the bourgeoisie, on the one hand, and the working 
class in alliance with all other working people, on the other. 
Under such conditions, opposition is as a rule progressive, if 
it is directed towards the abolition of capitalist domination 
and the transference of power to the people. 

Opposition and rivalry between bourgeois political parties 
is largely confined to the struggle for office and seats; it 
does not in any way affect the foundations of monopoly dom¬ 
ination. Furthermore, the struggle between the bourgeois 
parties is in fact rivalry for the sake of perpetuating the 
hegemony of capital. 

Is it possible to speak of real democracy for the people in 
a country in which, even though it may have a multi-party 
system, the ruthless laws of human exploitation reign supreme, 
in which there is unemployment, poverty and hunger, in 
which the overwhelming majority of the population are 
denied elementary living conditions, almost all the 
wealth created by the labour and genius of the working peo¬ 
ple is appropriated by a tiny clique of exploiters and in 
which millions are deprived of basic human rights and sub¬ 
jected to discrimination solely because their skins are black? 
The decisive superiority of socialist democracy over 
bourgeois democracy lies in that it places all the fruits 
of material and spiritual culture at the disposal of the 
people and makes the people the all-powerful master of 
life. 

A one-party system is not an obligatory feature of social¬ 
ism. In a number of socialist countries in which the majority 
or a substantial proportion of the population consists of peas¬ 
antry (for example, Bulgaria and Poland), peasant parties 
(the Bulgarian Popular Farming Union, the Polish United 
Peasants’ Party), which represent a form of association for 
progressive sections of the peasantry, play an important role. 
In these states the alliance between the workers and peasants, 
founded on their common basic economic and political in¬ 
terests, is embodied in co-operation between the Communist 
(or Workers’) Party and the peasant party. 
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A number of other parties also function alongside the 
leading party, the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, in the 
German Democratic Republic: the Peasant Democratic 
Party, the National-Democratic Party, the Liberal- 
Democratic Party and the Christian-Democratic Union, 
which express the particular interests of different social 
strata. 

A multi-party system has also emerged in the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic and the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. 

The development of the socialist countries, therefore, dem¬ 
onstrates that Communists are by no means the advocates 
of a one-party system. It shows that they do not seek to 
exclude other parties from participation in the building of 
the new society. History shows that the socialist transforma¬ 
tion of social relationships can be carried out successfully 
when a number of political parties exist, if they support the 
socialist system and co-operate with the Communist or 
Workers’ Party. 

But the socialist multi-party system differs fundamentally 
from the multi-party system in bourgeois countries. In the 
socialist countries the parties express the interests of the 
entire working people, not of individual classes. The charac¬ 
teristic feature of the socialist multi-party system is close 
co-operation in the interests of the working people as a whole, 
not a struggle for the establishment of the rule of exploiters. 
Co-operation in the building of socialism creates all the con¬ 
ditions needed for the strengthening of the moral and polit¬ 
ical unity of the people. 

It is also important to note that the existence of the multi¬ 
party system in some socialist countries does not violate that 
general law of building socialism which assigns the lead¬ 
ing role to the Communist Party. 

Even in the Soviet Union the Communist Party was not 
always the sole political party. Other parties were legal dur¬ 
ing the first months after the socialist revolution. Represen¬ 
tatives of some of these parties were members of the Soviet 
Government and were delegates to congresses. There were, 
for example, 160 Socialist-Revolutionaries (S.R.s) and 72 
Mensheviks among the 673 delegates to the 2nd All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets. The All-Russia Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, elected by the Congress, included 62 Bolsheviks, 29 
Left S.R.s, six Menshevik-Internationalists, three Ukrainian 
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Socialists and one S.R.-Maximalist. 1 An almost similar bal¬ 
ance of forces existed in the CEC elected by the 3rd All- 
Russia Congress of Soviets. Of 305 members, 162 were Bol¬ 
sheviks, 122 Left S.R.s, and 21 representatives of other petty- 
bourgeois parties. 2 

A few hours before the formation of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and the drawing up of the list of its members at the 
2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets, the Central Committee 
of the Bolshevik Party invited three of the most prominent 
members of the Left S.R. group (Komkov, Spiro and Karelin) 
to its meeting and proposed that they join the new govern¬ 
ment. “We very much regret,” Lenin wrote in an appeal of 
the Central Committee of the RSDLP(B) to all Party mem¬ 
bers and to all the toiling classes of Russia, “that the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionary comrades refused; we regard their 
refusal as impermissible on the part of revolutionaries and 
champions of the working people. We are ready at any 
moment to include Left Socialist-Revolutionaries in the gov¬ 
ernment. .. ,” 3 Lenin invited the Left Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries to join an “honest coalition”. 4 

It was only after repeated invitations from Lenin that the 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries agreed to join the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, taking the People’s Commissariats of Agriculture, 
Justice and Posts and Telegraphs, as well as two posts with¬ 
out portfolios. A number of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
were also included in the Boards of other People’s Commis¬ 
sariats. It was at the suggestion of the Left Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries that the People’s Commissariats of Local Self- 
Government and State Property of the Russian Republic were 
established. These Commissariats were also headed by Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. Lenin and the Bolsheviks con¬ 
sidered that the governmental alliance with the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party should be based “on the clearest and 
most obvious principles”. 5 The agreement with the Left So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries was not, therefore, a tactical manoeu¬ 
vre by the Bolshevik Party. It reflected the Party’s genuine 
desire to co-operate with all parties which were prepared to 



1 Soviet Congresses in Documents , Vol. 1, Moscow, 1959, pp. 5, 7 
(in Russian). 

2 Ibid., p. 25. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 304. 

4 Ibid., p. 333. 

5 Ibid., p. 457. 
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recognise the dictatorship of the proletariat and defend the 
interests of the working people on the basis of the alliance of 
the workers and peasants. 

But during the struggle to consolidate the rule of the work¬ 
ing class, the Left Socialist-Revolutionary Party and other 
petty-bourgeois parties violated the agreement, took the road 
to betrayal and organised an armed insurrection against 
Soviet rule. As a result of this, all honest people left these 
parties and they quit the stage of history. There was no need 
for them to be prohibited. The Soviet authorities in fact never 
promulgated any decree banning political parties (Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, Bundists, etc.). 

Characteristically, for the many years that the USSR was 
the only socialist country, one of the main anti-Soviet argu¬ 
ments was that there were no political parties in the Soviet 
Union except the Communist Party. Subsequently, when 
countries in which a multi-party system was preserved took 
the road to socialism, this, too, was not to the liking of the 
critics of socialist democracy. The point at issue is in fact not 
the number of parties which exist in a socialist state, but the 
existence or otherwise of a political opposition. 

The traditional view of bourgeois scholars that democracy 
is identical with multiplicity of parties is either naive or 
hypocritical. It does not bear examination in the light of real¬ 
ity. The yardstick of democracy is not the number of politi¬ 
cal parties, but their class basis and the sincerity of their 
desire to fight to the finish for the emancipation of the work¬ 
ing class and for the building of socialism and communism 
and for the strengthening of the alliance with all the work¬ 
ing people, and their ability to do so. In the Soviet Union, 
the only such party was and remains the Communist 
Party. 

The resurrection of an opposition in socialist society would 
mean the entrance into the political arena of organised 
forces advocating a programme fundamentally at variance 
with that drawn up by the Marxist-Leninist Party, which 
corresponds to the needs of all the working people. Although 
the people have already clearly and irrevocably made their 
choice in favour of socialism, one or more parties would 
start to function, overtly or covertly pursuing other aims 
which would ultimately amount to restoration of the old 
order. Instead of strengthening the unity of the peoples on 
the basis of a programme of building socialism and com- 
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munism, the threat of the division of society would emerge 
and legal conditions for anti-socialist forces be created. The 
persistent and importunate demands of the bourgeois ideol¬ 
ogists and revisionists for the revival of opposition parties 
in the socialist countries are, therefore, dictated not by any 
concern for democracy, but by the desire to re-establish capi¬ 
talism. But their attempts are vain. 

“Soviet people have their own democracy, a socialist 
democracy, with their own principles and traditions for de¬ 
veloping it,” said Leonid Brezhnev at the 24th CPSU Con¬ 
gress. “We see the meaning and content of socialist democ¬ 
racy in the increasingly broader participation of the masses 
in the administration of state and social affairs. In our coun¬ 
try the entire political system of society and the steadily 
growing initiative of the people serve the building of com¬ 
munism. This sort of democracy is vital to us and it is an 
indispensable condition for the development and consolida¬ 
tion of socialist social relations.” 1 

Soviet socialist democracy has many facets. Its rich variety 
is manifest in all spheres of economic, political and spiritual 
life. 

As has already been noted, public ownership and the so¬ 
cialist economic system are the economic basis of Soviet 
democracy. The structure of the socialist economy is such that 
more than nine-tenths of all assets is state property, the 
property of the entire people, while about one-tenth is co¬ 
operative of the collective-farm property, i.e., the property of 
co-operated farmers and other working people. The Soviet 
state, with the active participation of the mass of the people, 
administers state property and in every way assists the devel¬ 
opment of collective-farm and co-operative property, which 
is administered by the members of co-operatives themselves. 
The entire economy of the Soviet Union develops in accor¬ 
dance with a unified state plan. The people have in this way 
for the first time in the history of mankind secured effective 
power and paramountcy. This was laid down as the guiding 
principle in the very first government decrees following the 
October Revolution. It was subsequently embodied in all the 
Soviet Constitutions. The present Constitution declares that 
all power is vested in the working people, and that all the 
means of production belong to the working people. 

1 Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 24tli Congress, 
Moscow, 1971, pp. 96-97. 
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The social ownership of the means of production not only 
creates effective conditions for popular sovereignty. It also 
makes it economically necessary, because the administration 
of socialist property is inconceivable without the participa¬ 
tion of the broadest mass of the people who have a vital 
interest in the constant growth of the national eco¬ 
nomy. 

The economic reform now under way in the Soviet Union 
aims at the fullest utilisation of economic levers to secure 
continued economic expansion. It also aims at the strengthen¬ 
ing of all democratic institutions and the extension and deep¬ 
ening of the democratic foundations of management to the 
same end. This is inconceivable without constantly growing 
workers’ participation in management, the extension of public 
control, the growth of all forms of initiative, the develop¬ 
ment of political consciousness and the strengthening of the 
Soviet people’s feeling that they are the masters of their 
country. 

Democratic centralism—the most important principle of 
socialist democracy—is in this way not abolished, but im¬ 
proved. Centralised leadership, based on popular initiative, 
becomes more skilled and more competent. The Leninist prin¬ 
ciple of democratic centralism which operates not only in the 
sphere of production (economic democracy) but also in the 
political leadership of society, in the administration of polit¬ 
ical and social affairs (political democracy) is being further 
developed, ensuring a correct combination of centralised lead¬ 
ership with the fullest encouragement of local initiative, 
the extension of the powers of the Union Republics and the 
enhancement of mass initiative. 

The content of socialist democracy is determined by the 
objective laws governing the evolution of society. These in¬ 
clude the economic laws of socialism. 

There is an organic link between the extension of socialist 
democracy and the achievement of the main economic task 
of Soviet society—the laying of the material and technical 
basis of communism. The improvement of socialist democra¬ 
cy makes it possible to accelerate economic and social devel¬ 
opment and to solve the problems of building communism 
more speedily and more effectively. 

The new system of planning and economic incentives en¬ 
courages the still greater extension of socialist democracy 
in the Soviet Union. In particular, it encourages greater 
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co-ordination of the interests of society, the group and each 
individual worker. 

The fruits of constructive popular initiative in utilising 
all the democratic forms of production management are to 
be seen in the improvement of the living standards and cul¬ 
ture of the Soviet people. 

The evolution of Soviet society over more than 50 years 
has confirmed Lenin’s thesis of the interdependence of de¬ 
mocracy and economic development. Lenin stressed that 
“taken separately, no kind of democracy will bring social¬ 
ism. ... In actual life democracy will never be ‘taken separate¬ 
ly’; it will be ‘taken together’ with other things, it will exert 
its influence on economic life as well, will stimulate its trans¬ 
formation; and in its turn it will be influenced by economic 
development, and so on. This is the dialectics of living 
history.” 1 

The Soviet experience demonstrates the outstanding results 
to be achieved through the interaction of the objective laws 
governing the evolution of society and socialist democracy. 
During the years of the building of socialism in the Soviet 
Union, a powerful modern industry and a highly developed 
agriculture have been created. The Soviet Union now pro¬ 
duces almost one-fifth of the world’s industrial output, com¬ 
pared with the corresponding 1913 figure of a little over 4 per 
cent. Overall industrial output has increased more than 
60-fold. The high rates of growth of socialist production are 
the material basis for the further extension of socialist 
democracy. 

The real nature of Soviet democracy is clearly demonstrat¬ 
ed by the distribution of the national income. As compared 
with 1913, per capita national income has increased nearly 
25-fold. Three-quarters of it is used directly to satisfy the 
personal needs of citizens. The remainder is spent on social 
and state needs, likewise in the interests of all working peo¬ 
ple. In the past five-year period (1965-70), per capita real 
income increased by 33 per cent. There was also a further 
expansion of cultural and welfare services. The wages of 
factory and office workers in the low and middle-income 
brackets were raised in every branch of the national economy. 
The minimum wage was increased to 60 rubles a month. 
Collective farmers’ incomes from communal production rose 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, pp. 452-53 
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by 42 per cent. The consumption of manufactured goods and 
foodstuffs increased considerably. There were major advances 
in education and health services. There was especially 
significant progress in housing. A total of over 500 million 
square metres of living space was built during the five-year 
period. 

The Directives for the Five-Year Economic Development 
Plan of the USSR for 1971-1975 envisage a further substan¬ 
tial improvement in living standards. The main aim of the 
current five-year plan is to secure a considerable improve¬ 
ment in living and cultural standards through high rates of 
growth in socialist production, increased efficiency, scientific 
and technical advance and an accelerated growth of the 
productivity of labour. 

In line with this main task, the ninth five-year plan envis¬ 
ages a further increase in cash incomes. Three-quarters of 
the increase in real incomes will be accounted for by higher 
wages. In the coming five years the average monthly wage 
will increase to 146-149 rubles, while average earnings of 
collective farmers will increase to 98 rubles. 

In addition to wage increases, public consumption funds 
will also be increased considerably. A 40 per cent increase is 
planned, so that by 1975 they will total 90,000 million 
rubles. These sums will be used to improve medical services 
and expand education facilities for young people. Public 
funds will also be used to improve the living conditions of 
large and needy families, women workers, pensioners, and 
students. 

To finance these new measures, 22,000 million rubles will 
be allocated in the current five-year plan, compared with 
10,000 million rubles in the previous five-year plan. Housing 
construction will continue on a still larger scale. 

The extension of democracy depends largely on the level 
of education, political awareness and organisation of the 
public, and on the level of scientific and cultural progress. 
It may indeed be asked whether an illiterate can really take 
full advantage of democratic freedoms? The abolition of 
complete and partial illiteracy, the improvement of the edu¬ 
cational level of manual workers and the education of a peo¬ 
ple’s intelligentsia are, therefore, important indices of So¬ 
viet socialist democracy. In 1926 there were 2.6 million work¬ 
ers by brain in the Soviet Union; by 1970 the figure was 
nearly 30 million. In 1959, a total of 386 workers per every 
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1,000 had a secondary or higher education. In 1970, the cor¬ 
responding figure was over 500. 

Today about 80 per cent of the pupils finishing eight- 
year school go on to receive full secondary education. As a 
result of the expansion of all levels of public education, over 
seven million specialists with a higher or specialised secon¬ 
dary education were trained in the Soviet Union during 
the past five years . 1 Today the total number of scientific 
workers in the country is nearly 930,000, or one-quarter of 
the world’s total . 2 During the coming five-year period, the 
public educational system has to ensure the training of large 
numbers of specialists for all branches of life. 

The laying of the material and technical basis of com¬ 
munism is accompanied by profound social and ideological 
changes: distinctions between town and country and between 
mental and manual labour are erased, a new social conscious¬ 
ness emerges, while at the same time material and spiritual 
needs increase. Soviet democracy likewise undergoes a pro¬ 
cess of development and improvement. This is logical: ad¬ 
vance in the material and ideological spheres of social life is 
inconceivable without the development of its political forms. 
At the 24th Party Congress Leonid Brezhnev said: “The 
Party’s constant concern is that our socialist democracy 
should steadily develop and that every person should feel he 
is a citizen in the full sense of the word, a citizen interested 
in the cause of the entire nation and bearing his share of the 
responsibility.” 3 This policy is being consistently imple¬ 
mented. 


4. SOVIET DEMOCRACY AND THE FREEDOM 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Man, whose well-being is the highest aim of Soviet soci¬ 
ety, is at the centre of all the changes leading to communism. 
In the Soviet Union man is the creator of all material and 
spiritual wealth, and himself enjoys this wealth in accor¬ 
dance with his labour. Democratic freedoms are for him not 


1 Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 24th Congress, 
Delivered by Leonid Brezhnev, Moscow, 1971, p. 100. 

- Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 97. 
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only a means to an end, but also in a certain sense a great 
asset. Democracy, when it exists not just in words but in real¬ 
ity, exerts a beneficial influence on all aspects of life and 
on the moulding of the human personality. Man feels him¬ 
self an individual, not merely a robot, an attachment to a 
machine or a cog in the wheel, when he works not because 
of compulsion (either economic or administrative) but freely, 
i.e., because he wants to do work which is necessary and use¬ 
ful to society; when he is free from the fear of poverty, 
unemployment and insecurity in old age; when he knows 
that his life, health, property, honour and dignity are pro¬ 
tected by the state and by society; when his thinking is not 
fettered by prejudice and falsehood; when his personal well¬ 
being is inseparable from the general well-being, and when 
he is aware of the significance of the part he plays in politi¬ 
cal and social affairs and of his civic duty. Such an aware¬ 
ness is, of course, rooted in the material conditions, in the 
social and state structure, and in ideological relationships. 
It does not come at once. It evolves during the onward march 
of history. It is a protracted and steady process. “The mould¬ 
ing of the new man is effected through his own active partic¬ 
ipation in communist construction and the development of 
communist principles in the economic and social spheres, 
under the influence of the educational work carried out by 
the Party, the state, and various social organisations, work 
in which the press, radio, cinema, and television play an 
important part.” 1 

The advocates of the bourgeois system deplore the alleged 
lack of personal freedom under socialism. They claim that 
in socialist society man is deprived of his individuality and 
that his personality is erased and standardised. But the 
great, generally-recognised changes which have been 
achieved by the Soviet system under the leadership of the 
Communist Party would have been inconceivable without 
the blossoming of the abilities and talents of Soviet people, 
without their self-sacrificing and conscious efforts and 
without the constant development of the personality. Anyone 
who is familiar with the real state of affairs in the Soviet 
Union and who approaches it without preconceptions knows 
what efforts are made in order to ensure continuing all-round 
progress of society and the all-round, balanced development 


1 The Road to Communism, pp. 563-64. 
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of the individual. The Soviet Union has done more for the 
material and spiritual emancipation of the individual than 
even the most democratic bourgeois country. 

Bourgeois authors approach the question of individual 
freedom from an abstract, theoretical point of view. The cult 
of the “abstract individual”, of his “absolute independence” 
of society, external circumstances and conditions, helps the 
bourgeoisie, because they use it in their attempts to divert 
the working people from the struggle for their social, eco¬ 
nomic and political liberation. The bourgeoisie acclaim the 
“abstract individual” and “the individual in general”, not 
because they value each and every individual, regardless of 
the class to which he belongs and the position he occupies 
in society, but because such a technique enables them to 
disguise the blatant social injustice and contrasts of capitalist 
society. When preaching the doctrine of the abstract in¬ 
dividual, the bourgeoisie always has in mind one sort of 
individual—the capitalist, the exploiter—but never the 
worker, the exploited. 

Marxism-Leninism sees man, his rights, freedoms and 
obligations as the product of historical development. The 
explanation of the nature of man and his freedoms and rights 
must be sought in the economic relationships and class struc¬ 
ture of society, in the dominant political organisation and 
ideas. The factors giving rise to antagonism or identity of 
interest between the individual and society have their roots 
not in human nature, but in dominant social relationships. 
There is no such thing as an abstract individual. The individ¬ 
ual is always concrete. Despite personal characteristics, the 
individual is above all a representative of a class, of a social 
group; his feelings, thoughts, aspirations, habits, abilities and 
needs all in the ultimate analysis depend upon his social 
being. 

In the Manifesto of the Communist Party, Marx and 
Engels pointed out that, in accusing the Communists of the 
desire to destroy individuality, bourgeois writers defend the 
individuality of the bourgeois, of the exploiter: “In 
bourgeois society capital is independent and has individual¬ 
ity, while the living person is dependent and has no individ¬ 
uality. 

“And the abolition of this state of things is called, by 
the bourgeois, abolition of individuality and freedom! And 
rightly so. The abolition of bourgeois individuality, bour- 
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geois independence, and bourgeois freedom is undoubtedly 
aimed at.” 1 

Socialism counterposes its own conception of individual 
freedom to the bourgeois conception. The socialist concep¬ 
tion is founded above all on the economic emancipation of 
working people from capitalist exploitation. Socialism once 
and for all destroys exploitation, the material and spiritual 
enslavement of the working people. It proclaims concern for 
the well-being of the people and for the satisfaction of their 
constantly growing material and spiritual needs to be its 
supreme law. 

Marxists, in rejecting bourgeois illusions about the absolute 
freedom of the individual, take as their starting point the 
fact that man’s freedom, his will and his actions are deter¬ 
mined by economic, political, ideological and other factors 
relating to the life of society as a whole. “One cannot live in 
society and be free from society,” Lenin pointed out. 2 Under 
socialism man is free to the extent to which the objectively 
existing social conditions enable him to manifest and develop 
his abilities and satisfy his needs. 

There are two aspects of democracy. Its objective aspect 
consists of the material and spiritual conditions of existence, 
political and social institutions, legality and law and order, 
the range of freedoms, rights and duties and the guarantees 
covering rights and freedoms, the accessibility of democracy, 
i.e., its practical implementation. The subjective aspect is 
man’s social awareness, his world outlook, his understand¬ 
ing of the essence and purpose of Soviet democracy and of 
his rights and obligations. Both aspects function only in 
combination, influencing each other. The improvement of 
Soviet democracy is at once both the condition and product 
of social awareness. The requirements of reality must be 
understood before an adequate form can be found. 

The fullest extension of individual freedom and the rights 
of Soviet citizens is postulated in the Programme of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. At the same time the 
social awareness of the Soviet people rejects individualism. 
It rejects the counterposing of the individual to the 
collective. 

Man lives in a community. His freedom must not encroach 

1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, p. 48. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 10, p. 48. 
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upon the freedom of others or harm society as a whole. The 
rejection of individualism does not imply neglect for the 
human personality, as our enemies assert. Personality founded 
upon the individualism characteristic of bourgeois relation¬ 
ships considers itself free of society. It is egotistical and 
places its own well-being above that of society. Collectivism, 
on the other hand, moulds a member of society, a citizen 
who cannot conceive of himself outside the social situation, 
who is aware not only of his rights but also of his duties, 
and who draws no distinction between his own well-being 
and that of the community, making no distinction between 
his own interests and the general interest. Individual features, 
characteristics, abilities and talents find their fullest and most 
abundant expression in the collective. Collectivism recognises 
personal requirements and needs, both material and spiritual, 
and the necessity for their development and maximum 
satisfaction. But the greater part of the means of satisfying 
personal needs are public property, created by the labour of 
the whole of society. To draw upon social wealth to the full, 
while giving nothing in return, is bourgeois individualism. 
In the Soviet Union this is an object of moral and legal 
condemnation. Only those who contribute to the common 
cause in accordance with their abilities and who observe 
discipline and public order have the right to make demands 
upon society. 

The socialist conception of individual freedom, therefore, 
has nothing in common either with bourgeois-liberal verbiage 
or petty-bourgeois anarchism. The communist attitude on 
this question is that the free development of all is the con¬ 
dition for the free development of each. 

The socialist revolution for the first time raised on high 
the personal dignity of the working man. For the first time 
in history the working man won extensive and effective 
political freedoms and social rights—freedom from exploita¬ 
tion, freedom of speech, the press, assembly, the right to 
elect and be elected, the right to work and equal payment 
for equal work, the right to rest and leisure, to free educa¬ 
tion and medical care, to material security in old age and in 
case of illness or injury. For the first time national equality 
was established, and women won emancipation and com¬ 
plete equality. 

The disappearance of the exploiting classes, the complete 
and final victory of socialism and the genuinely popular 
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nature of the Soviet state created exceptionally favourable 
conditions for a new and extensive development of rights 
and freedoms. The Soviet state at the same time places 
civic duties upon members of society. As Marx pointed out, 
“. . .no rights without duties, no duties without rights”. 1 
Socialist democracy is at variance with those who emphasise 
their own rights and personal interests, while forgetting their 
obligations. It does not tolerate parasitism and theft, 
hooliganism and other violations of the rules of socialist 
community life. 

Under socialism individual freedom is based upon the 
identity of personal and social interests and upon the unity 
of rights and obligations. The aim of socialist democracy is 
to serve social progress and promote the economic and spiri¬ 
tual development of society as a whole and of each in¬ 
dividual. The conscientious fulfilment by each person of his 
obligations to society and the state is the condition for the 
honest utilisation of rights and freedoms. It is, of course, 
a question both of moral obligation and moral duty as well 
as obligations precribed by laws and other enactments. The 
overwhelming majority of Soviet people acknowledge that 
rights and obligations are inseparable and recognise their 
responsibility to society. 

Marxism-Leninism links the concept of freedom with the 
interests of a class. Freedom is a class concept. Communists 
campaigning for freedom do not confine themselves to call¬ 
ing for freedom in the abstract. They always pose the ques¬ 
tion in concrete practical terms: freedom of whom, under 
what circumstances and in whose interests? As has already 
been frequently stressed, democratic freedoms cannot be 
considered in isolation from production, political and 
ideological relationships. 

The essence of bourgeois freedom lies in the unrestricted 
exploitation of man by man, which depends upon the private 
ownership of the means of production and the fact that power 
belongs to the propertied classes. In his Critique of the Gotha 
Programme , Marx wrote that it follows “precisely from the 
fact that labour depends on nature . . . that the man who 
possesses no other property than his labour power must, in 
all conditions of society and culture, be the slave of other 
men who have made themselves the owners of the material 


1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in 3 volumes, Vol. 2, p. 20. 
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conditions of labour. He can work only with their permis¬ 
sion, hence live only with their permission.” 1 

The kernel of socialist freedom lies in freedom from 
human exploitation. This freedom depends upon the social¬ 
isation of the national economy and upon the fact that state 
power is in the hands of the working people headed by the 
working class. Having abolished the exploitation of man by 
man, the Soviet people have created a new and higher type 
of relationship between people, a new and higher form of 
democracy. But it does not follow from this that there is 
freedom for anti-popular activity hostile to the Soviet 
system. But there are individuals who want to see the 
freedoms and rights achieved and consolidated by Soviet 
power as “absolute freedoms”, i.e., as unrestrained, arbitrary 
freedom for the individual and freedom from obligations to 
society, as freedom to disseminate ideas and views hostile 
to the Soviet system. The restriction of such “freedoms” is 
necessary in the interests of the people. 

The 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union called for an intensification of the campaign against 
apolitical attitudes and the survivals of proprietorial and 
petty-bourgeois mentality. The Soviet state encourages the 
freedom of scientific research and artistic creation in every 
way, but it cannot permit propaganda directed against the 
people and against creative freedom itself under the guise 
of scientific and artistic freedom. 

No society in the world has ever proclaimed absolute 
freedom of speech or absolute creative freedom. Lenin 
ridiculed absolute freedom as a bourgeois, anarchistic phrase 
camouflaging the effective un-freedom of the bourgeois 
writer and artist and their dependence upon the bank ac¬ 
count. He considered it the duty of socialists to expose the 
hypocrisy of this false label, and to contrast a genuinely free 
literature, openly linked with the proletariat, with bourgeois 
literature. 2 

Socialism, which establishes the social ownership of the 
means of production, creates the objective conditions for the 
harmonious co-ordination of social and personal interests, in 
so far as the basic interests of all social strata coincide. 
But this possibility becomes reality only if the indivi- 
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dual fulfils his own responsibilities to society and the 
state. 

Socalist democracy has nothing in common with lack of 
discipline, or with a liberal attitude to anti-social acts. A 
democracy which places human dignity in the forefront 
of the attention of the whole of society and which affords 
citizens the full range of rights and freedoms, presupposes 
an exacting approach to all those who infringe these rights 
and freedoms and who violate the public order and discipline 
established in the interests of society as a whole. 

Any attempt to disguise lack of discipline or organisation, 
irresponsibility or the lowering of standards in terms of 
democracy cannot be permitted. That is pseudo-democracy, 
the abuse of democracy to the detriment of society and the 
state, to the detriment of the building of communism. 

The Soviet system has replaced the discipline of the 
stick, which was characteristic of the old regime, by a new 
discipline which Lenin described as the discipline of trust, 
comradeship, and respect, as the discipline of independence 
and initiative . 1 A discipline which for the overwhelming 
majority of the Soviet population is voluntary is an organic 
part of our conception of individual freedom. Freedom from 
discipline, from the rules of socialist community life and the 
norms of law is anarchism, which does not strengthen but 
destroys individual freedom. That is why the demand of 
genuine freedom that the requirements of society, respon¬ 
sibilities to society and the state and the rules of socialist 
community life should not be ignored but conscientiously 
fulfilled, is entirely logical. 

There is, therefore, a gulf between the bourgeois and the 
Marxist-Leninist interpretation of individual freedom. One 
is imbued with the idea of the dominating role of the in¬ 
dividual and individualism. The other is imbued with the 
concept of the identity of personal and social interests and 
of rights and obligations, and with the collective spirit. One 
is founded upon the principle Homo homini lupus est — 
“man to man is wolf”—while the other is based on the prin¬ 
ciple that “man to man is friend, comrade and brother”. One 
is the product of a society divided by irreconcilable contra¬ 
dictions, a society which is in process of quitting the stage 
of history. The other is the expression of a new society full 


1 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 515. 
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of strength, constantly advancing to new heights. One is the 
product of disintegration, confusion and ideological disarray. 
The other is the fruit of growing solidarity and unity, of 
communist ideolgy and morality. 

The bourgeois conception of individual freedom belongs 
to yesterday. The validity of the Marxist-Leninist concep¬ 
tion, which is triumphing in the socialist countries and which 
is gaining new ground throughout the world, is today being 
constantly re-affirmed. 


5. THE EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT 

OF SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY 

The rule of the people and the freedom of the individual 
are not merely a consequence of tremendous revolutionary 
changes. They are also a powerful factor in human progress. 
The extension of democracy is, therefore, a vital necessity. 
This principle was reflected in the Programme of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and in the documents of 
its 24th Congress. 

As Leonid Brezhnev, the General Secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, said in his speech at the 
Moscow International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties: “In present conditions the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union sets itself major tasks in the social and political 
sphere. In this respect the further development of socialist 
democracy and consolidation of the Soviet state is in the 
forefront. The experience of our country and other socialist 
countries has taught us to consider these tasks in their in¬ 
trinsic unity. Without a well-coordinated state machine, 
functioning smoothly in all its units, it is impossible to run 
the intricate and sensitive organism of a modern economy 
and other aspects of social life, to say nothing of the 
country’s defence. 

“A socialist state draws its strength from its inseparable 
bond with the people and the participation of the broadest 
masses in the administration of the country and of public 
affairs. This is exactly what socialist democracy is called 
upon to ensure. Its improvement and extension constitute 
the main trend in the political development of Soviet society 
on the road to communism. 

“It is naturally a matter of developing socialist democ- 
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racy, with a clear-cut class content designed to serve the 
cause of socialism. ‘Pure democracy,’ Lenin stressed, ‘is the 
mendacious phrase of a liberal who wants to fool the 
workers. History knows of bourgeois democracy which takes 
the place of feudalism, and of proletarian democracy which 
takes the place of bourgeois democracy.’ [Collected Works , 
Vol. 28, p. 242.) This conclusion is fully corroborated by 
life, by the experience of history.” 1 

The ways and means by which Soviet democracy should 
evolve have in recent years been widely discussed by Soviet 
scholars and those engaged in day-to-day practical work. 
Unfortunately, the extension of democracy is sometimes 
reduced to a one-sided attraction for voluntary, non-state 
forms of democracy, which are endowed with greater 
significance than state forms. It is asserted that the maturing 
of communist social self-administration means the replace¬ 
ment of state forms by voluntary, non-governmental forms, 
the speeded-up transference of state functions in the sphere 
of distribution, social services, public order, cultural devel¬ 
opment, etc., to non-government bodies. 

The introduction of the voluntary principle is of great 
significance in the building of communism. But undue haste 
would be a mistake. Lenin stressed that under the socialist 
mode of production the strictest control by the state over the 
measures of labour and consumption is an objective 
necessity, above all because state property is the largest 
and most important part of socialist property. Non-govern¬ 
ment organisations participate in control, but subject to the 
leading role of the state. 

T he development of non-state forms of socialist democracy 
mast be closely co-ordinated with the development of state 
forms. State direction of these processes is necessary, both 
in order to support voluntary public activity and in order 
to check any infringements of the national interest. 

Under socialism democratic forms are extremely varied. 
But while the state exists, state democratic forms which 
ensure the effectiveness of popular democratic initiatives are 
of overriding significance. The extension of socialist democ¬ 
racy, which is a social process having many facets, demands 
unremitting attention to the improvement of its state insti- 


1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, Moscow, 
1969, Prague, 1969, p. 168. 
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tutions, state and legal forms. State forms of democracy are 
all-embracing and ensure popular sovereignty; in this lies 
their special characteristic. 

The main line for the extension of Soviet socialist democ¬ 
racy is that of extending public participation in the 
administration of the state, the extension of the rights and 
freedoms of Soviet citizens, and their enrichment with a more 
profound content. “Only socialism,” said Lenin, “will be 
the beginning of a rapid, genuine, truly mass forward move¬ 
ment, embracing first the majority and then the whole of 
the population, in all spheres of public and private life.” 1 

The vigorous participation of all citizens in the admin¬ 
istration of the state, in the management of economic and 
cultural development, in the improvement of the work of the 
state apparatus and in popular control over its activities is 
one of the most important aims of the Soviet state during 
the building of communism. In directing all activities to 
strengthen the socialist state and extend Soviet democracy, 
the Communist Party takes as its starting point Lenin’s prop¬ 
osition that “victorious socialism must necessarily establish 
a full democracy.. ,”. 2 

The Party policy of strengthening and extending socialist 
democracy in the political, economic and cultural life of 
Soviet society is an essential prerequisite for the successful 
advance to communism and a most important means of re¬ 
solving the problems confronting the country. All the eco¬ 
nomic and political prerequisites necessary for the further 
improvement of democratic institutions and principles exist 
in the USSR: social wealth is steadily growing, great 
experience of state building has been accumulated and the 
level of political activity and awareness of the million- 
strong masses has grown. These prerequisites make it possible 
to carry out the measures for the further strengthening of 
the democratic principles in all spheres of the life of society 
outlined in the Party Programme. 

“The socialist world,” says the main document approved 
by the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in Moscow on June 17, 1969, “has now entered a 
stage of its development when the possibility arises of utilis¬ 
ing on a scale far greater than ever before the tremendous 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 25, p. 472. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 22, p. 143. 
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potentialities inherent in the new system. This is furthered 
by evolving and applying better economic and political 
forms corresponding to the requirements of mature socialist 
society, which already rests on the new social structure. The 
building of socialism and its further development rests on the 
support, participation and initiative of the broadest masses 
inspired and led by the working class. The Communist Party 
is the vanguard of socialist society as a whole. The forces of 
socialism are strengthened and unity of will and action of 
the people is promoted by the steadily increasing political 
activity of the working people, by the greater activity of 
their social organisations, extension of the rights of the 
individual, irreconcilable struggle against manifestations of 
bureaucracy and by the all-round development of socialist 
democracy. The improvement of socialist democracy, the 
growth of the productive forces, the political and cultural 
progress, the superiority of human and moral values enhance 
the influence of socialism on the working people of the world 
and reinforce its positions in the struggle against imperialism, 
a struggle of world-wide significance .” 1 

But the extension of democracy cannot take place spon¬ 
taneously. The most effective forms and methods of work 
for Party, state and economic bodies and for voluntary 
organisations must be sought. The extension of democracy 
can take place only against the background of an increase 
in the effectiveness of the political organisation of society, 
and in the first instance of the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies, the introduction of a scientific system of manage¬ 
ment and the scientific organisation of labour, and the 
strengthening of socialist legality and public control. 

When defining the democratic content of the rights and 
freedoms which a state accords its citizens, their range 
is of great significance. Their far-reaching scope is 
a characteristic feature of the democratic rights and freedoms 
which citizens receive after the victory of the socialist 
revolution. Not even the most democratic bourgeois republic 
has accorded—or could accord—to all its citizens the 
extensive rights and freedoms which the socialist system ac¬ 
cords. The constitutions and other legislative acts of bour¬ 
geois states place substantial limitations upon the political, 


1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 22. 
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social and other rights of citizens in the interests of the 
dominant class. Limitations are imposed according to class, 
race, nationality, property status, religion, sex, education, 
place of residence, etc. 

The Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union stresses that socialist democracy “includes both polit¬ 
ical freedoms—freedom of speech, of the press and of as¬ 
sembly, the right to elect and to be elected, and also social 
rights—the right to work, to rest and leisure, to free educa¬ 
tion and free medical services, to material security in old 
age and in case of illness or disability; equality of citizens 
of all races and nationalities; equal rights for women and 
men in all spheres of political, economic and cultural 
activity ”. 1 A great part is played by the personal freedoms 
established by Soviet legislation: immunity of the person, 
inviolability of the home and of correspondence, freedom of 
conscience and religious belief, etc. 

The main yardstick of the reality of the rights and free¬ 
doms enjoyed by Soviet citizens is to be found not in solemn 
declarations, but in the material, political, juridical and 
other guarantees which are provided. Socialist democracy, 
in contrast to bourgeois democracy, not only proclaims the 
rights and freedoms of the people and of each individual, 
but also provides reliable guarantees for them. 

Lenin pointed out that “the old bourgeois-democratic 
constitutions waxed eloquent about formal equality and right 
of assembly; but our proletarian and peasant Soviet Consti¬ 
tution casts aside the hypocrisy of formal equality. . . . 
‘Freedom of assembly’ for workers and peasants is not worth 
a farthing when the best buildings belong to the bourgeoisie. 
Our Soviets have confiscated all the good buildings in town 
and country from the rich and have transferred all of them 
to the workers and peasants for their unions and meetings. 
This is our freedom of assembly—for the working people! 
This is the meaning and content of our Soviet, our socialist 
Constitution !” 2 

The strengthening of the guarantees for the freedoms and 
rights of Soviet citizens is a regularity of the advance of 
socialist society towards communism. 

In examining the question of guarantees, the material 


1 The Road to Communism , p. 460. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 74. 


guarantees (the socialist ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, the socialist economic system, the crisis-free develop¬ 
ment of the national economy, full employment, a high level 
of education and culture, etc.) must not be confused with the 
guarantees afforded by the state and law. Still less must the 
one replace the other. Material guarantees are undoubtedly 
of decisive importance. The successful building of communist 
society implies their extension and consolidation. But state 
and legal guarantees of the rights and freedoms of the 
individual must not be underestimated. Material guarantees 
in themselves cannot, unless they are reflected in universally- 
binding legal norms, the observance of which is ensured by 
the state, produce the required results. The right to work is 
guaranteed by the absence of unemployment. But this 
material guarantee cannot be mechanically effective for 
every member of society. There is a whole system of legal 
guarantees to safeguard the right of each person to work in 
accordance with his abilities, training and personal aspira¬ 
tions and to protect this right against infringement. It is also 
safeguarded by the courts. The same is equally true of the 
other material guarantees which require legal expression. 

The guaranteeing of the rights and freedoms of the indi¬ 
vidual is an inseparable part of socialist democracy and 
socialist legality. It is impossible to extend socialist democ¬ 
racy and reinforce socialist legality without safeguarding 
the rights and freedoms of each individual effectively, in 
a practical, day-to-day manner. While social, economic and 
other factors which make possible a conflict between the in¬ 
terests of the individual and society still exist in society, the 
legal mechanism must be used to regulate their relation¬ 
ships. 

A system of legal guarantees presupposes strict liability 
under the law for those who infringe the rights and 
freedoms of citizens. In other words, the legal mechanism 
cannot be effective if rights and freedoms which have been 
proclaimed are not safeguarded by corresponding obligations 
on the part of state bodies, officials and individuals. The 
strictest observance of the statutory rights and freedoms of 
individuals is the prime moral and also legal responsibility 
of each and everyone. It is particularly necessary to stress 
the responsibility of government administrative organs, 
economic bodies, local Soviets and non-government organisa¬ 
tions in this respect. 
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The extension and improvement of socialist democracy is 
bound to affect electoral law. 

The Soviet electoral system has stood the test of time 
and demonstrated its viability. It serves the popular interest 
well and fully confirms the Marxist-Leninist principle that 
democracy for the masses is incomparably superior to bour¬ 
geois democracy. The election campaigns for the local Soviets 
and for the Supreme Soviets, during which virtually the 
whole of the adult population go to the polling stations and 
unanimously vote for the bloc of Communists and non- 
Party people, constitute the finest demonstration of its 
advantages. The Soviet electoral system is a means of 
ensuring popular mass unity around the Communist Party on 
the basis of the programme for the building of communism. 

The extension of socialist democracy presupposes the all¬ 
round improvement of the work of the representative bodies— 
the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies—and the full 
utilisation of the forms of direct democracy born of the mass 
movement itself and of its growing initiative and indepen¬ 
dence. It should not, however, be thought that direct democ¬ 
racy can in the near future replace popular representation. 
As has already been pointed out, only representative insti¬ 
tutions and an executive apparatus accountable to them can 
ensure the guidance of society by the state. 

Nevertheless, popular representation should be accompa¬ 
nied by the wider use of forms of direct democracy. Both 
the representative and direct forms of democracy have not 
only advantages, but also certain disadvantages. A combina¬ 
tion of both makes possible the fullest use of the 
advantages and to eradicate the disadvantages. Democratic 
centralism and clearly-defined organisation are characteristic 
features of representative democracy. This is a great advan¬ 
tage of this form. But if there is no proper mass control 
over the work of representative bodies and their executive 
apparatus, elements of formalism and bureaucracy may 
develop. Direct democracy, on the other hand, provides the 
best means for the bringing to light and for harmonious co¬ 
ordination of the interests of society and the individual, and 
provides extensive opportunities for political activity by all 
members of society. But direct democracy alone cannot 
provide the basis for a highly organised society such as 
socialism and communism, and such as modern large-scale 
production demands. 
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To take advantage of the best that both forms of democ¬ 
racy have to offer, it is necessary to achieve a rational co¬ 
ordination of the two. While strengthening the leading role 
of representative democracy, the elements of direct democ¬ 
racy in the work of the representative bodies themselves 
should be increased in every way. The forms of direct 
democracy must at the same time develop alongside the 
improvement of popular representation. 

The part played by non-government organisations, 
voluntary associations and unions in the handling of the 
most important problems confronting society and the state, 
has grown in recent years. This is a logical process forming 
part of the Soviet Union’s advance to communism. 

The all-round extension of democracy presupposes a firm 
base among the masses. It presupposes that account will be 
taken of public opinion during the implementation of gov¬ 
ernment measures. 

The public discussion of draft laws and decisions of state 
importance is a form of direct democracy. It is scarcely 
necessary to demonstrate its significance as a means of test¬ 
ing public opinion. 

The nation-wide discussion of draft government meas¬ 
ures takes place in circumstances which ensure freedom of 
public opinion, the results of the discussion being reflected 
in the final text. The Party Programme and the current 
Constitutions of the USSR and the Union Republics make 
provision for referenda. 

The political maturity of the population and its socialist 
awareness is instrumental in ensuring the success of nation¬ 
wide discussions and referenda. But it is also undoubtedly 
true that such discussions and referenda, accompanied by 
mass explanatory campaigns, are in their turn an impor¬ 
tant stimulus to public awareness, prompting a still greater 
interest in the policies of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government. 

To establish the necessary organisational and legal basis 
for the widest use of these forms of direct democracy, it 
is necessary to lay down in law which state measures 
should be preceded by nation-wide discussions, which state 
bodies are authorised to initiate such discussions, and which 
questions should be the subject of referenda. 

The mandates given by electors to Soviets and their 
deputies play a major role in moulding the collective will 
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of the people. Lenin attached great importance to them, 
seeing them as a means of direct participation by the mass 
of the people in the legislative activity of the Soviet state. 
During the early years of Soviet power, many of the laws 
adopted by the Congresses of Soviets (the Land Law, the 
1918 Constitution, etc.) were based on such mandates. 

Although the Soviets do a great deal of work arising 
from the mandates of electors, the potentialities of this 
institution are at present far from fully realised. 

It is desirable to establish by law the procedure for the 
initiation of electors’ mandates and their adoption as a basis 
for action by Soviets and for the verification of their fulfil¬ 
ment. The law should also make provision for the account¬ 
ability of Soviets, deputies and officials of the executive 
apparatus to electors as regards the implementation of 
mandates and establish responsibility for their implementa¬ 
tion. 

Greater use has in recent years been made of the 
experience gained in the convening of conferences of 
working people on questions of economic and cultural 
development to draft proposals and recommendations to 
government bodies. Such conferences are an excellent means 
of examining and exchanging experiences. They help to 
ensure the correctness of any measures taken. They are, 
on the one hand, a school of practical activity and man¬ 
agement, and, on the other, a means by which the mass of 
the people are drawn into the administration of the affairs 
of the state and of society. 

Public opinion, which is steadily developing, plays an 
important part in Soviet society. It finds expression in many 
ways. Increased publicity in all spheres of Soviet society 
is a very important factor in the continued enhancement 
of the role of public opinion and the consideration given 
to it. 

Increased legal information is closely linked with the 
principle of publicity. Lenin considered the dissemination 
of full, regular and objective information to be a matter 
of extreme importance. “We must arrange,” he said, “for 
brief printed summaries of . .. reports, giving the gist of 
what is of most interest to the population.” 1 

Criticism and self-criticism is an important yardstick of 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 32, p 439 
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democracy. The improvement of socialist democracy is 
impossible without businesslike criticism and self-criticism 
animated by the interests of the building of communism. 
The level of criticism, including public criticism, has signifi¬ 
cantly increased during recent years. Criticism of ministries 
and departments which greatly assists the examination of 
problems which have arisen, the careful study of facts and 
the eradication of undesirable phenomena can frequently 
be found in the Soviet press. The critics are rank-and-file 
workers, collective farmers and intellectuals. Those who are 
criticised must reply and eradicate the shortcomings to 
which attention has been drawn. This is an expression of 
genuine democracy. 

The leading and guiding role of the Communist Party in 
the Soviet state is a stable and reliable guarantee of the 
democracy of the socialist system. 

The truly democratic nature of the Party’s leadership of 
state and society is determined by the fact that the Com¬ 
munist Party itself is constructed upon profoundly demo¬ 
cratic principles. A militant alliance of like-minded Com¬ 
munists, the Party is made cemented by the unanimity of 
the views and the unity in action of its members, and by 
their discipline. All its work is imbued with profound faith 
in the people, in the revolutionary energy of the masses 
and in the rule of the people. Its strength lies in its un¬ 
breakable ties with the people. In turn, the strength of the 
people lies in their unity around the Party. 

Problems of the extension and improvement of Soviet 
democracy are constantly in the forefront of the attention 
of the Communist Party. They are the subject of special 
discussions at congresses and conferences and at plenary 
meetings of the Party’s Central Committee. All the major 
measures to re-shape the Soviet state apparatus, and the 
most important measures to strengthen democracy and the 
rule of law are being carried out on the initiative and under 
the guidance of the Party. 

The 24th Congress of the Party has called for a further 
increase in mass creative activity and initiative, and for 
still greater public participation in the administration of 
the state and all its organisational work. The Congress 
spotlighted the need for the all-round extension of Soviet 
democracy and for persistent efforts to improve the work 
of all Soviet bodies and their ties with the general public. 
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The Programme lays down that the all-round extension 
and improvement of Soviet democracy is the main line for 
the development of the Soviet state during the building of 
communism. 

The strength of the Party leadership lies in the fact that 
it is a collective leadership. The strictest observance of this 
supreme principle guarantees the correct, genuinely demo¬ 
cratic leadership of the Soviet state. Party leadership en¬ 
sures the extension of democracy in all spheres of Soviet 
society. This was vividly demonstrated by the decisions of 
the 24th Congress, which opened up new perspectives for 
the building of communism, outlined a clear-cut programme 
of further economic and cultural advance, of further im¬ 
provement of the people’s living standard, the extension of 
socialist democracy and the greater unity of Soviet society. 

The issues of democracy are now in the forefront of the 
attention of world public opinion. They are the subject of 
lively discussion and bitter debate; they provide the basis 
for both agreement and disagreement between scholars, 
politicians and statesmen. The extension of Soviet democracy 
is arousing increased interest throughout the world, for its 
influence is felt far and wide. 

World social development is today marked by a sharp 
increase in mass activity. The exacerbation of the class 
struggle in the capitalist world is an indisputable fact. 
Suffice it to refer to the steady growth of the strike move¬ 
ment in the developed capitalist countries. This fact alone 
demonstrates the falsity of assertions that the militancy of 
the working class has declined. The growth of the political 
activity of the working people is exemplified by the mass 
movement of workers for their rights, by the repeated strikes 
in Italy, West Germany and Britain, the great student 
demonstrations in many Western countries, the movement 
of the poor and the Negroes in America, the mass anti- 
American demonstrations in connection with the war in 
Vietnam, etc. The world-wide struggle of the broadest 
masses of the people is developing around the fundamental 
issues of democracy , peace and social progress. 

The working people in the capitalist countries are be¬ 
coming increasingly aware of the class, exploitive character 
of bourgeois democracy. That is why the ruling class is 
making attempts to patch up the prestige of bourgeois 
democracy. It is resorting to any means, including outright 
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deceit and falsification. It is making use of every kind of 
reformist, revisionist and renegade. Meanwhile, in the 
socialist countries we see the steady improvement of social 
relationships, the search for more effective forms for the 
administration of society and the state, and for the extension 
and improvement of democracy and individual rights and 
freedoms. 

Socialist democracy is becoming more attractive. Its ideas 
are penetrating more deeply into the minds of the working 
people of the capitalist countries and winning the hearts 
of the peoples fighting for their social and national 
emancipation. 

The principles and forms of socialist democracy are a 
model firstly for the working people of the capitalist coun¬ 
tries struggling for social and economic rights and political 
freedoms, and secondly for the peoples of the countries who 
have broken away from colonial dependence and who are 
seeking the best political forms for their national develop¬ 
ment. 

It is precisely because the issues of democracy are today 
of such tremendous importance in the struggle between 
labour and capital, and because the revolutionising influence 
of socialist democracy on world development is increasing, 
that bourgeois ideology and propaganda have chosen so¬ 
cialist democracy as one of the main targets for anti-com¬ 
munist campaign. Present-day anti-communism and anti- 
Sovietism attempts wholly to refute or to belittle the inter¬ 
national significance of Soviet democracy, to weaken its in¬ 
fluence upon the minds of the million-strong working 
masses and simultaneously to present the political rule of 
the monopolies as the finest form of democracy, as genuine 
democracy. The main arguments advanced by anti-commu¬ 
nists in their attempts to discredit Soviet democracy are 
well known. They include allegations about the “lack of 
guarantees” for the rights of the individual (they see pri¬ 
vate ownership as the basis of such guarantees) and attacks 
upon the one-party system, Soviet electoral law, freedom of 
speech in the Soviet Union, etc. Anti-communist propagan¬ 
da has in recent years increasingly resorted to new tech¬ 
niques. One of them is to concentrate attention on certain 
shortcomings in the development of Soviet society. 

We may recall the immortal words of Lenin: “The bour¬ 
geoisie and its supporters charge us with having violated 
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democracy. We, on the other hand, assert that the Soviet 
revolution has given an unprecedented impulse to the de¬ 
velopment of democracy in breadth and in depth, democ¬ 
racy, for the working people oppressed by capitalism, that 
is, democracy for the overwhelming majority of the 
people, socialist democracy (for the working people), as 
distinct from bourgeois democracy (for the exploiters, for 
the capitalists, for the rich).” 1 

The ideological front is an important front in the world¬ 
wide struggle between the two systems. “The formation of 
the socialist world constitutes an integral part of the class 
struggle being waged in the international arena. The enemies 
of socialism are keeping up their attempts to undermine the 
foundations of the socialist state power, thwart the socialist 
transformation of society and restore their own rule. To give 
a firm rebuff to these attempts is an essential function of the 
socialist state, which relies on the broad masses led by the 
working class and its Communist vanguard.” 2 Anti-socialist 
propaganda tries to instill the greatest possible confusion in 
the minds of men , to spread ideological disarray in the 
socialist camp, to weaken the political and legal foundations 
of the socialist system and to undermine the authority of the 
Communist parties, which are the decisive force of present- 
day social development. The enemies of socialism try to in¬ 
timidate ordinary people by talk of the “horrors” of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

With the aim of smearing socialism, bourgeois ideologists 
acclaim every aspect of bourgeois democracy, while at the 
same time inflating particular shortcomings and mistakes 
committed during the building of socialism. For example, 
bourgeois propaganda exploits past violations of socialist 
legality. But as Lenin pointed out, “for every hundred mis¬ 
takes we commit, and which the bourgeoisie and their 
lackeys . . . shout about to the whole world, 10,000 great and 
heroic deeds are performed”. 3 

Reformist schemes for “liberalisation” and “democratisa- 
tion” in the socialist countries are designed to camouflage 
retreat from the principles of socialist democracy and the 
gradual slide to bourgeois democracy. Inflating and exploit- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 120. 

2 International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, pp. 22-23. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 72. 
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ing particular mistakes and shortcomings in the develop¬ 
ment of democracy in socialist countries, the authors and 
advocates of such schemes completely ignore the basic 
advantages and achievements of socialist democracy, at the 
same time acclaiming the “benefits” of bourgeois democracy. 

But the processes taking place in the socialist countries 
have nothing in common with the revisionist slogans of 
“liberalisation”, “democratisation”, etc. These concepts are 
wholly inapplicable to the socialist countries, whose social 
and political systems are profoundly democratic in charac¬ 
ter. It is possible to speak of liberalisation and democrati¬ 
sation (when grounds for doing so exist) only in relation to 
anti-democratic political regimes. In the socialist countries, 
we see a law-governed process of the extension of democ¬ 
racy, which, of course, cannot take place without some 
mistakes and miscalculations. The all-round extension and 
improvement of socialist democracy is the main line of de¬ 
velopment, the objective law governing the evolution of any 
genuinely socialist country. 

The present-day revisionists talk a great deal about 
political “decentralisation”. They distort the real meaning 
of the Leninist principle of democratic centralism. Under 
the guise of “decentralisation” and a campaign against 
“bureaucratic centralism”, they try to belittle the impor¬ 
tance of unified central leadership, reduce the effectiveness 
of the state apparatus, undermine organisation and disci¬ 
pline and cause anarchy in various spheres of economic and 
cultural development. 

The essence of the principle of democratic centralism lies 
in the dialectical unity of the two organisational principles 
which form the basis of the structure and work of the state 
—democracy and centralism. Democracy presupposes the 
extensive development of the creative initiative of the mas¬ 
ses and the autonomy of local government and administra¬ 
tive organs, voluntary organisations and factories in settl¬ 
ing all economic and cultural problems within their compe¬ 
tence. Centralism, on the other hand, finds expression in 
adherence to a unified state policy and a unified plan, with 
lower bodies subordinate to central bodies. 

The Communist and Workers’ parties of the socialist 
countries are all the time endeavouring to extend and rein¬ 
force the democratic principles underlying the administra¬ 
tion of the state and society. But the improvement of the 
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forms and methods of democracy as regards local govern¬ 
ment and administrative organs, voluntary organisations 
and factories has nothing in common with the opportunist 
concept of “decentralisation”, that is, the weakening of the 
centralised guidance of social processes. 

Such an interpretation of decentralisation is at variance 
with the objective requirements of the building of socialism 
and communism, and with the nature and interests of the 
socialist system, which is founded on the social, planned 
character of modern, large-scale production. 

At certain stages in the building of socialism, as expe¬ 
rience has shown, the centralist principle may temporarily 
become more pronounced because of the particular internal 
or international circumstances affecting the development of 
a particular socialist country. A swing towards centralism 
may also take place as a result of subjective factors. The 
Communist and Workers’ parties, which are leading and 
guiding the entire process of the building of socialism and 
communism, take prompt steps to eradicate excessive cen¬ 
tralism, and thus create the conditions for strengthening the 
democratic principles of administration. The Communist and 
Workers’ parties are at the same time combating any attempt 
to weaken the role of centralised leadership which can lead 
to the disorganisation of the complex and integrated national 
economic system and to other undesirable consequences. 

The extension of democracy in the socialist countries is 
taking place in accordance with the general laws, while 
taking account of particular circumstances and national 
characteristics. The Communist and Workers’ parties are 
guided by the Leninist principle that socialism may be built 
by a variety of forms and methods. 

Bourgeois propaganda claims that Soviet Communists are 
attempting to spread the Soviet experience in the building 
of socialism and the development of democracy to other 
socialist countries in a mechanical fashion. The history of 
the Soviet state clearly refutes such allegations. 

Only blind and inveterate enemies of socialism can ignore 
the great diversity to be seen in economic and cultural 
development and in the evolution of the state, democracy 
and legislation in the various socialist countries. 

Soviet jurists are studying the further development of 
the Marxist-Leninist theory of the variety of forms of tran¬ 
sition to socialism, the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
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the smashing of the bourgeois state machine, and other 
fundamental problems relating to the state and law in the 
light of the most recent experience. 

The development of socialist democracy implies a great 
deal of day-to-day practical work in many directions. It 
means the improvement of the activity of all mass organisa¬ 
tions, above all the Soviets, the trade unions and the Young 
Communist League. The extension of democratic principles 
in those collectives where the main mass of the population 
live and work—in the factories, offices and collective farms 
—is of great importance. The new Model Rules for Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operatives, the draft of which had been submit¬ 
ted for nation-wide discussion and which were approved by 
the Collective Farmers’ Congress in 1970, are an example 
of this. 

The collective-farm system is an organic part of Soviet 
socialist society. Like socialist society as & whole, it is found¬ 
ed upon genuinely democratic principles. The collective 
farm ensures the management of production by the collec¬ 
tive farmers themselves, the fostering of their creative 
initiative and the education of the collective farmers in the 
spirit of communism. 

The new Model Rules for Agricultural Co-operatives, 
summing up the many years’ experience of the collective- 
farm system, brought the legal regulation of relationships 
within the collective farm in line with the new tasks of 
expanding agricultural production. 

The new Model Rules provide for a substantial increase 
in the powers and obligations of collective farms. They lay 
down the obligations of the collective farm with respect to 
the rational utilisation of land, machinery and other means 
of production. They pay great attention to cultural develop¬ 
ment and to the improvement of amenities in the villages, 
for the regulation of which the new Rules contain a special 
section. The Model Rules envisage various ways in which 
collective farmers may participate in the management of 
communal affairs, based on a study of the experience of 
collective-farm development. 

Experience has shown that the principles of collective- 
farm democracy set down in the earlier, 1935, Model Rules 
still retain their validity. The basic principle of collective- 
farm democracy is that all the most important questions 
relating to the life and work of a collective farm are decided 
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by the collective farmers themselves. Soviet state organs 
guide the collective farms through the collective farms’ own 
organs of administration, not by-passing them. “By virtue 
of the social form of its economy—its organisational struc¬ 
ture and its democratic groundwork—which will develop 
more and more, the kolkhoz ensures that production is run 
by the kolkhoz members themselves, that their creative 
initiative is enhanced and that the collective farmers are 
educated in the communist spirit.” 1 

The improvement of socialist democracy is closely linked 
with the raising of the political consciousness of the mass 
of the people, the degree to which they are informed about 
the policy of the Party and the state, and the extent to 
which they feel concern for such affairs and see themselves 
as the real masters of their country. 

The Communist Party is doing everything necessary to 
enable the working people to exert an active influence 
upon the shaping and implementation of state policy and to 
enable them to show their initiative. 


1 7 lie Road to Communism, p. 524 




Chapter VIII 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PRINCIPLES OF STATE ADMINISTRATION 


1. THE LENINIST PRINCIPLES 

OF ADMINISTRATION 

In Leninist view, the character of state administration, its 
organisation, forms and methods are determined by the 
class character of the state, the dominant form of ownership 
and the requirements of the particular social system. Lenin 
showed how, in the imperialist countries, administration is 
subordinated to the interests of monopoly capital, the ruth¬ 
less exploitation and oppression of the working people, the 
suppression of revolutionary and progressive organisations, 
the implementation of the predatory and expansionist 
foreign policy of the ruling imperialist circles, the arms 
race and preparation for war. Bourgeois administration, like 
the entire bureaucratic apparatus of the bourgeois states, is 
alien to the working people. It is implemented through an 
extensive network of bureaucratic establishments operating 
chiefly through coercion, suppression and violence. 

The attitude of the victorious proletariat to bourgeois 
administration flows from its attitude to the bourgeois state 
machine. When it comes to power, the working class smashes 
the old apparatus. It radically changes the administrative 
principles and methods. It creates a new state apparatus and 
evolves new principles to govern its activity. 

The administration of the socialist state is organised in 
the interests of the working people, with the broadest pop¬ 
ular participation in the administration of the affairs of 
the state and society. 

In a socialist state administration implies conscious, pur¬ 
poseful activity, its main aim being to exercise the functions 
of the state, laying the material and technical foundation 
of communism, moulding and developing communist social 
relationships and educating the new man. 

The most important principles of administration under 
socialism are formulated in Lenin’s writings on the state and 
law: extensive popular participation; the equality of all, 
regardless of race or nationality, in the discussion of all the 
affairs of the state and society; democratic centralism; strict 
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observance of the law by all administrative bodies, officials 
and individuals; the leading role of the Party; etc. 

In setting out the conditions for the normal functioning 
of the state administrative apparatus, Lenin stressed above 
all the significance of a high level of Party and political 
leadership. “Since resolute change, flexibility and skilful 
transition have become politically necessary, the leaders must 
realise it. A strong apparatus must be suitable for any 
manoeuvre, but struggle is inevitable when its strength 
makes it unwieldy and hampers change. All efforts must, 
therefore, be turned to achieving our aim: the complete 
subordination of the apparatus to politics.” 1 In Lenin’s view, 
the political leader should be responsible “not only for the 
quality of his leadership but also for the acts of those he 
leads”. 2 

Lenin focused attention on the relationship between the 
Party and the state. “It is necessary,” he wrote, “to delimit 
much more precisely the functions of the Party (and of its 
Central Committee) from those of the Soviet government; 
to increase the responsibility and independence of Soviet 
officials and of Soviet government institutions, leaving to 
the Party the general guidance of the activities of all state 
bodies, without the present, too frequent, irregular and often 
petty interference.” 3 

Lenin saw democratic centralism as one of the funda¬ 
mental principles governing the organisational structure and 
functioning of administrative bodies. “We stand for demo¬ 
cratic centralism,” he wrote. “.. .Centralism, understood in 
a truly democratic sense, presupposes the possibility, created 
for the first time in history, of a full and unhampered devel¬ 
opment not only of specific local features, but also of local 
inventiveness, local initiative, of diverse ways, methods 
and means of progress to the common goal.” 4 

In a socialist state centralism is an objective necessity, 
because of the social nature of large-scale socialist produc¬ 
tion. It is designed to ensure the planned and smooth de¬ 
velopment of the national economy as a whole. It is impos¬ 
sible to build socialism without centralised, planned direc¬ 
tion. “Only large-scale, planned construction, which aims 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 228. 

2 Ibid., p. 34. 

3 Ibid., Vol. S3, p. 253. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 208. 
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at evenly utilising economic and business values, deserves 
to be called socialist.” 1 

Centralism in a socialist state, unlike bourgeois bureaucrat¬ 
ic centralism, is harmoniously combined with democracy 
and with active popular participation in administration. 
Summing up two years of Soviet rule, Lenin pointed out 
that it was workers’ participation in the administration of 
the state which had made it possible to hold out amidst 
incredible difficulties, and that only in that way was it pos¬ 
sible to achieve complete victory. 2 

Lenin explained the necessity for a proper, reasonable 
combination of collective leadership and individual respon¬ 
sibility as follows: collectivism, personal responsibility and 
management are “essential in discussing basic questions if 
there is to be no red tape and no opportunity to evade re¬ 
sponsibility”. 3 

In his Rough Draft of Rules for the Administration of 
Soviet Institutions, Lenin pointed out that “collective dis¬ 
cussion and decision of all questions of administration in 
Soviet institutions must be accompanied by the precisely 
defined responsibility of every person holding any Soviet 
post for the performance of definite, and clearly and explic¬ 
itly specified, functions and practical jobs”. 4 

Lenin worked untiringly to improve the Soviet ad¬ 
ministrative apparatus of which he said on the eve of the 
October Revolution that “we have a ‘magic way’ to enlarge 
our state apparatus tenfold at once, at one stroke, a way 
which no capitalist state ever possessed or could possess. 
This magic way is to draw the working people, to draw the 
poor, into the daily work of state administration”. 5 The civil 
war made it impossible to make full use of this “magic way”. 
But after the war training the workers in administration 
became a matter of urgency. Taking this into account, Lenin 
in May 1921 noted that many capable and honest non-Party 
people were coming to the fore from among the ranks of 
the workers, peasants and intellectuals, and they should be 
promoted to more important positions in economic work, 


1 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 36. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 30, p. 129. 

3 Ibid., p. 245. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 349. 

5 Ibid., Vol. 26, pp. 111-12. 
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with the Communists continuing to exercise the necessary 
control and guidance. 1 

Lenin regarded the correct selection, deployment and 
training of personnel as a condition for the proper function¬ 
ing of the state apparatus. He attached particular import¬ 
ance to the promotion of new officials “from the rank-and- 
file workers and peasants, among whom there is an abun¬ 
dance of talented administrators and organisers. . .. We 
must promote them, test them, assign them tasks.. .”. 2 

The creation of the new state apparatus and mastering the 
art of administration is one of the most difficult tasks con¬ 
fronting the working class after the seizure of political pow¬ 
er. In Russia this was made much more difficult by the 
fact that the working class had no trained personnel and 
no administrative experience. Lenin’s historic contribution 
was that he evolved fundamental principles of state admin¬ 
istration corresponding to the socialist organisation of 
society, and also set the task of learning how to administer 
it, of taking full advantage of the experience that had 
been accumulated and the achievements that had been 
gained. “In order to manage,” he said, “one must know 
the job and be a splendid administrator.” 3 

Lenin’s view that it is impossible to be a manager without 
having mastered the science of management is well known. 
The need to master this science and to develop and im¬ 
prove it is stressed in many of his works. “Management 
necessarily implies competency ... a knowledge of all the 
conditions of production down to the last detail and of 
the latest technology of your branch of production is re¬ 
quired; you must have had a certain scientific training.” 4 

In Better Fewer, But Better, Lenin wrote that those who 
were working on the improvement of the structure, forms 
and methods of work of the state apparatus “must pass a 
test in the fundamentals of the theory of our state appa¬ 
ratus, in the fundamentals of management, office routine, 
etc.” 5 He considered it important “to announce a contest 
in the compilation of two or more textbooks on the or¬ 
ganisation of labour in general, and on management in 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 32, p. 388. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 30, p. 311. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 36, pp. 521-22. 

/ ‘ Ibid., Vol. 30, p. 428. 

5 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 491. 
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particular”. 1 Lenin’s views were reflected in a resolution 
adopted by the 12th Congress of the Party (April 1923), 
of which a number of points dealt with the proper organi¬ 
sation of the study of management methods, the expansion 
of studies in this field, the preparation of textbooks, the 
improvement of the work of special institutes, etc. 2 

The best foreign experience in the organisation of pro¬ 
duction, labour and management was closely studied dur¬ 
ing the very first days of Soviet rule. Lenin’s call for the 
adoption of the latest managerial and administrative 
methods aroused great interest among workers, officials 
and managers. Special institutes were established to study 
labour and management techniques. Groups dealing with 
the scientific organisation of labour and management were 
set up in People’s Commissariats, offices and factories. 3 

Lenin attached great importance to the drafting of doc¬ 
uments clearly setting out the powers of administrative 
bodies, the powers and duties of officials, the terms of 
their responsibility and other matters relating to the 
scientific organisation of the work of the government 
apparatus. 

Lenin’s famous Decree on the Functions of the Deputy 
Chairmen of the Council of People’s Commissars and of 
the Council of Labour and Defence was a guide for every 
responsible administrator. The Decree above all stressed 
the need to economise the time and energy of the official, 
and cautioned him against becoming overloaded with mat¬ 
ters of minor importance. A leader must clearly establish 
the individual responsibility of each worker and become 
“personally acquainted with a certain number of Soviet 
officials not only of the highest rank, but primarily the 
medium and lower officials”. 4 He must know how to 
single out sectors of the apparatus which are tolerably well 
organised from those which are badly organised, and 
steadily close down the latter, if they cannot be improved 
or if it is not worthwhile to do so. He “should undertake 
to organise one or two exemplary departments”, and “the 
methods of work, methods of improving efficiency, and 


1 Ibid., p. 492. 

2 CPSU in Resolutions. .., Part 1, p. 721 (in Russian). 

3 The Scientific Organisation of Labour and Administration, Moscow, 
1966 (in Russian). 

4 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 336. 
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the methods of supervision employed in these few really 
exemplary departments should later be gradually intro¬ 
duced into all Soviet offices”. Special attention should be 
given to Communists, to check the part they play, to redis¬ 
tribute them in order to enable them “to combat bureau¬ 
cracy and red tape, to secure an immediate amelioration 
of the conditions”. 

Lenin called attention to the special responsibilities of 
Communists. He stressed the importance of their proper 
deployment. “What we need is that they, the Communists, 
should control the machinery they are assigned to, and not, 
as so often happens with us, that the machinery should 
control them.” 1 He criticised Communists who were them¬ 
selves immersed in the most difficult work and who were 
unable to involve others. 

Lenin insistently recommended the promotion of offi¬ 
cials from the lower levels, and the assignment of officials 
capable of organising work in an exemplary fashion to 
outlying areas. 

Lenin attached great importance to the systematic study 
and generalisation of practical experience, facts, figures 
and other data. Of a report from the People’s Commissar¬ 
iat of Education he regretfully noted that “. . .our knowl¬ 
edge of the facts is poor, very poor indeed; we do not 
know how to collect them; we are unable to judge how 
many questions we ought to raise and the number of answers 
we can expect to get (taking into consideration our 
level of culture, our customs, and our means of communi¬ 
cation). We don’t know how to collect evidence of practi¬ 
cal experience and sum it up”. 2 

The improvement of the state apparatus, the reduction 
of its size and the cutting of its costs, were constantly in 
the forefront of his attention. A vast and costly adminis¬ 
trative apparatus could be a heavy burden on the should¬ 
ers of the young Soviet state. Furthermore, superfluous 
offices clogged the work of the state apparatus and en¬ 
couraged bureaucracy. He, therefore, stressed that “the 
primary, the immediate task of the present day, and of the 
next few years, is systematically to reduce the size and the 
cost of the Soviet machinery of state by cutting down 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 33, p. 442. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 127. 
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staffs, improving organisation, eliminating red tape and 
bureaucracy, and by reducing unproductive expendi¬ 
ture”. 1 

Lenin pointed to the great difficulties standing in the 
way of an improvement in the work of the state appara¬ 
tus. “Much effort and skill will be required to improve 
it.. .. We have not been able to study this question up to 
now, but henceforth we must study it in the most compre¬ 
hensive manner. This will take years and years; we shall 
have to study hard for years, for the cultural standard of 
our workers is low, they find it difficult to undertake the 
new tasks of production.... It will take us years and years 
to secure an improvement in our machinery of state, to 
raise it—not merely individuals, but as a whole—to a 
higher cultural level.” 2 

Lenin attributed immense significance to discipline, or¬ 
der and legality in the work of the state apparatus and in 
all aspects of the life of the Soviet society. He saw them as 
among the most important prerequisites for the effective func¬ 
tioning of the apparatus. In particular, he demanded the un¬ 
conditional and exact implementation of decisions of the 
central authorities and the unconditional subordination of 
local bodies to the central authorities. 3 

Lenin greatly valued the Soviet administrative apparatus 
set up as a result of the socialist revolution. But he also 
called attention to faults in its work. “Everybody knows,” 
he said, “that the October Revolution actually brought new 
forces, a new class, to the forefront, that the best represent¬ 
atives of the proletariat are now governing Russia, built 
up an army, led that army, set up local government, etc., 
are running industry, and so on. If there are some bureau¬ 
cratic distortions in this administration, we do not con¬ 
ceal this evil; we expose it, combat it. Those who allow 
the struggle against the distortions of the new system to 
obscure its content and to cause them to forget that the 
working class has created and is guiding a state of the 
Soviet type are incapable of thinking, and are merely 
throwing words to the wind.” 4 

To combat bureaucracy and other shortcomings in the 

1 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 444. 

2 Ibid., p. 395. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 37, p. 442. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 26. 
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work of the state apparatus meant above all to destroy the 
economic and social roots of these distortions, to overcome 
the lack of organisation and dispersion of the small pro¬ 
ducer, his poverty and lack of culture, the absence of roads 
and illiteracy, the lack of any exchange between agricul¬ 
ture and industry and of contact and interaction between 
them. 1 

Lenin outlined a far-reaching programme for the cam¬ 
paign against bureaucracy in his concluding speech to the 
discussion of the report on the role of the trade unions at 
a meeting of the Communist group of the Congress of mine 
workers. “We shall be fighting the evils of bureaucracy for 
many years to come, and whoever thinks otherwise is play¬ 
ing demagogue and cheating, because overcoming of the 
evils of bureaucracy requires hundreds of measures, whole¬ 
sale literacy, culture and participation in the activity of 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection.” 2 

Lenin’s analysis of bureaucratic distortions in the state 
apparatus shows that the struggle against them had to be 
waged on two fronts: on the one hand, through the ending 
of economic disruption and of the poverty and illiteracy of 
the masses, and, on the other, through the eradication of 
weaknesses in the organisational structure of the state 
apparatus and the consistent implementation of the demo¬ 
cratic principles of Soviet state administration. 

Lenin demanded stern sanctions against those guilty of 
bureaucracy, red tape and other distortions. Regarding a 
notorious case of red tape in the purchase of canned goods 
from a foreign firm, he said: “When I first heard of the 
matter I sent the following written proposal to the Central 
Committee: ‘All the officials concerned of the Moscow 
Government departments—except the members of the All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee, who, as you know, 
enjoy immunity—should be put in the worst prison in 
Moscow for six hours, and those of the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat of Foreign Trade for 36 hours’.” 3 Angered by negli¬ 
gence in the publishing industry, he demanded that mate¬ 
rial missing from a badly-published book be added to it: 
“I demand: (1) Correction by pasting in (the guilty persons 
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1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 351. 

2 Ibid., p. 68. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 33, pp. 295-96. 




to be sent to prison and obliged to paste in the additions in 
every copy).” 1 

Lenin saw the cause of bureaucracy partly in the inade¬ 
quate study and exchange of practical experience, and in 
the lack of reciprocal control. He called for the comparison 
of the experience of different areas, for the establishment 
of “a network of local correspondents, both Communists 
and non-Party people ; allot greater space to local corre¬ 
spondence from factories, mines, state farms, railway depots 
and workshops, etc.” 2 

Lenin’s opinion of the significance of the proper veri¬ 
fication of the fulfilment of decisions merits particular at¬ 
tention. “We do not need new decrees, new institutions or 
new methods of struggle. What we need is the testing of 
the fitness of our officials; we need executive control.... 
To test men and verify what has actually been done —this, 
this again, this alone is now the main feature of all our 
activities, of our whole policy.” 3 Lenin considered verifica¬ 
tion to be one of the best methods of enhancing the per¬ 
sonal responsibilities of each official for the work entrusted 
to him, a means of studying the official and the apparatus 
as a whole, and a weapon in the struggle against bureau¬ 
cracy and red tape. 

Lenin greatly valued scientific statistics, and also regular 
reports by all establishments, and from all branches and 
levels of the economy and culture. He linked accountability 
with verification and regarded this as a question of par¬ 
ticular importance. In Lenin’s view, reports on work carried 
out should be drawn up several times a year at regular 
intervals. They should be printed and distributed to libra¬ 
ries for information and study by the public. Lenin tried 
to place the entire work of the state apparatus under the 
direct control of the workers and peasants. 

Lenin’s views regarding the improvement of the state 
apparatus, the simplification of its structure, the reduction 
of its size, the development by every means of contacts 
with the masses and the involvement of large numbers of 
the public in the administration of economic and cultural 
development, are of particular relevance today. 


1 Ibid., Vol. 35, p. 427. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 37. 

3 Ibid., pp. 225-26. 
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2. THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC 

PRINCIPLES OF SOVIET STATE ADMINISTRATION 

The great and complex tasks posed by the building of a 
communist society in the Soviet Union make an all-round 
improvement in the economic, organisational, cultural and 
educational activity of the Soviet state necessary. Much 
depends upon the flexibility and efficiency of the adminis¬ 
trative apparatus, the improvement of its democratic prin¬ 
ciples and forms and methods of work, and upon the im¬ 
proved legal regulation of social relationships. 

The 23rd and 24th Party Congresses laid down the main 
lines for the improvement of industrial management and 
planning and for the provision of higher material incen¬ 
tives for production. The Party stressed the importance of 
the widest possible introduction of the latest scientific ad¬ 
vances, the use of computer technology and the reduction of 
administrative staffs. In March 1966, the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Communist Party and the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR adopted a decision “On the Improvement of 
Work on the Development and Introduction into the Na¬ 
tional Economy of Computer Technology and Automated 
Control Systems”. 

Party and government bodies have in recent years done 
much to extend the democratic basis of administration. 
Excessive centralism in economic management has been 
eliminated, economic planning methods are being improved, 
the powers of managers have been increased, measures 
have been taken to increase material and moral incentives, 
the administrative apparatus is being simplified, the num¬ 
ber of managerial and administrative personnel cut, sur¬ 
plus staffs reduced, etc. 

It is noteworthy that the process of democratisation is 
under way not only in the Soviets and in the non-govern¬ 
ment organisations which fulfil some of the functions of 
state administration, but also within the state apparatus 
itself, as an integral part of its work. Nor is this accidental. 
At the present time, the main burden of administration 
rests upon the state apparatus. The proper use of material, 
labour and financial resources and the improvement of 
living standards depend upon the state apparatus. This 
applies particularly to economic bodies, which prevail 
among other bodies. 
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The economic reform now under way in the Soviet Union, 
which is a most important expression of socialist democracy 
at the present stage of the development of the Soviet social 
and political system, is creating new economic and politi¬ 
cal prerequisites for the further improvement of the demo¬ 
cratic principles of administration. Its aim is to increase the 
efficiency of social production by improving management 
and establishing a proper balance between the economic 
interests of .the whole of society, each factory and each 
worker. A dialectical link which reflects the essence of the 
socialist system operates here: through their personal in¬ 
terest the members of the collective come to understand the 
general interest of the collective, while through the collec¬ 
tive interest individual members of the collective attain an 
understanding of state interests. 

The introduction of economic methods of management 
and material incentives is of great social and political im¬ 
portance: the economic basis for enhancing mass initiative 
and independence in economic management is strengthened, 
the principle of democratic centralism developed, and new 
opportunities for workers’ participation in management 
created. In so far as workers’ material rewards to a great 
extent depend upon the overall results of the work of the 
factory as a whole, the factory collective has an interest 
in improving the organisation of production and plays an 
active part in management. 

It is likewise important to see the change in the nature 
of centralised leadership as an element of the principle of 
democratic centralism. The relations between the centre and 
the factories are undergoing further democratisation. What 
is more, this process is influencing the legal status both of 
the factories and of the central bodies. 

The economic reform implies a new approach to man¬ 
agement. The essence of this new approach lies in the en¬ 
hancement of the role of economic methods of leadership, 
the improvement of state planning, greater economic au¬ 
tonomy and initiative for factories and the full introduc¬ 
tion of the cost accounting system. Its success in large 
measure depends upon the proper balancing of centralised 
leadership and the economic autonomy of factories and the 
provision of material and moral incentives. It depends upon 
the level of organisational and ideological, educational 
work among the people and upon the skilful socialist utili- 
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sation of commodity-money relationships and related 
economic categories—profit, price, credit, etc.—which ac¬ 
quire a new content under socialist conditions. The reform 
has done away with the handing-down of plan targets from 
above. It has given factories extensive powers to operate 
independently, on their own responsibility, within the 
framework of planned assignments. This requires that 
factory managements carefully weigh all factors and skil¬ 
fully deploy all their resources in order to increase output, 
improve quality, and cut costs. 

The extension of the sphere in which cost accounting 
operates is an important feature of the economic reform. In 
studying the legal forms of cost accounting, legal science 
takes full account of characteristic tendencies in the evo¬ 
lution of its economic content. One such tendency is that 
the system of cost accounting is evolving not only in facto¬ 
ries as such, but also in their units. Cost accounting, which 
can, of course, be fully applied only to direct economic 
activity, is to a certain extent being applied in assessing the 
work of some managerial bodies. The aim here is to ensure 
the profitability and efficiency of whole branches of 
the economy, to make material incentives for managers 
dependent upon the economic results achieved by facto¬ 
ries under their control and to establish the material 
liability of managers for incorrect decisions economi¬ 
cally detrimental to factories and organisations under 
their control. 

The successful implementation of the reform presupposes 
less administrative regulation of the national economy, and 
the eradication of purely administrative methods and the 
subjectivist approach. It presupposes extensive scope for 
incentive mechanisms, a study of the requirements of eco¬ 
nomic laws and exact economic calculation. But what is 
implied by “less administrative regulation of the national 
economy”? It implies that such regulation should be within 
strictly legal bounds. The effective operation of economic 
levers should be ensured by legal means and any possibility 
of subjectivist decisions excluded. 

Experience has shown that it is not enough merely to 
adopt a decision which is economically sound. For such a 
decision to be implemented with proper efficiency, it must 
be invested with proper legal form. Economic decisions 
must be “translated” into legal concepts and categories. 
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This means that clear rules must be drawn up, addressed 
to clearly defined persons, laying down with complete 
precision their powers and duties, which, when exercised 
in their entirety, will produce the required result. Finally, 
it is very important to establish legal guarantees for the 
use of powers and the fulfilment of duties. 

The success of the reform largely depends upon the ef¬ 
ficient functioning of the state apparatus. The drafting of 
scientific principles governing its structure and work is, 
therefore, of prime importance to jurists. The structure of 
the state administrative apparatus must be based on scien¬ 
tifically established principles. The difficulty is to find 
forms of their co-ordination and expression which are ap¬ 
propriate for the given circumstances. 

The tremendous growth of industry and the scale of 
social and cultural development lead to increased special¬ 
isation in administration. But a high degree of specialisation 
sometimes has undesirable aspects. It causes departmental¬ 
ism, and makes the all-round, co-ordinated develop¬ 
ment of related branches of the economy and culture 
more difficult. All these matters are under a careful 
study. 

As a result of the reinforcement of the branch principle 
in the management of the national economy, the problem 
of evolving the most effective forms by which the principle 
can be combined with that of territorial administration as¬ 
sumes great theoretical and practical importance. Some 
measures have already been taken. The powers of the 
Councils of Ministers and State Planning Commissions of 
Union and Autonomous Republics, and of the executive 
committees of regional (territory) Soviets and their plan¬ 
ning bodies regarding overall territorial planning have been 
extended. But the search for the most effective forms to 
implement the principles of democratic centralism and 
dual subordination, and the branch, territorial and func¬ 
tional principles is a matter of constant concern for the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government. In July 
1967, the Council of Ministers of the USSR approved a 
General Statute on Ministries of the USSR. It also adopted 
decisions increasing the powers of Union Ministers, trans¬ 
ferring additional economic and cultural matters to the 
Councils of Ministers of Union Republics and on planning 
procedure with regard to centralised investments and 
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the confirmation of lists of new major construction pro¬ 
jects. 1 

The improvement of the structure and the personnel of 
administrative bodies, and the establishment of optimum 
staffing levels, is a most important means of improving the 
state administrative machine. This is one of those problems 
which must be approached from many points of view, in¬ 
volving jurists, economists, psychologists, cybernetics 
specialists, etc. 

Serious attention must be paid to improving the quality of 
administrative work. This above all requires the clear 
definition of the competence of each government body. Such 
a definition must clearly lay down the body’s terms of ref¬ 
erence, and also the relationships into which it may enter. 
The problem of the relationship between centralised and 
decentralised forms of guidance, and of the search for an 
optimum balance between these two forms likewise retains 
its relevance. Only a proper delimitation of the powers of 
executive and administrative bodies makes it possible to 
give effective economic leadership. 

Many important problems are arising in the relationship 
between the administrative bodies of the Union and those 
of the constituent Republics. These include responsibility 
for particular factories, establishments and organisations, 
which problems Union-Republican agencies can resolve in¬ 
dependently and which must be agreed or handled joint¬ 
ly, and guarantees for the powers of organs of Union 
Republics, etc. 

Another important problem is that of improving the 
relationships between various levels within each branch of 
the economy or culture. The economic reform demands 
well-attuned, co-ordinated work by factories and higher 
bodies. It calls for a more exacting approach on the part of 
each, and for mutual understanding and support. Not only 
must the factory be responsible to a higher economic body; 
this body must also be responsible to the factory. 

The responsibilities of ministries and departments vis-a- 
vis factories are being greatly increased. 

The optimum delimitation of the functions of state bodies 
and the extension of their powers is possible only through 

1 The Soviet Government Decisions, 1967, No. 17, pp. 116-19 (in 
Russian). 
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the establishment of organisational and structural forms 
in the light of the nature and scope of the functions they 
fulfil. Today calculations based on the analysis of territorial 
and economic factors, the number and nature of subordinate 
factories and organisations, and the number of population 
catered for, are more important than ever. Only after this 
will it become possible to determine exactly the limits and 
scope of each link in the apparatus. The use of structural- 
staff norms will also make it possible to draw up an optimum 
structure for each type of bodies. 

The new economic procedures also make the improve¬ 
ment of administrative work more urgent. While retaining 
everything of value which has been accumulated in the 
past, the administrative bodies must constantly seek new 
forms and methods of work. On-the-spot study and con¬ 
sultation with experts and with factory and office workers 
now become a vital factor. 

The part played by the administrative personnel is grow¬ 
ing. The Communist Party’s Programme stresses ..the need 
for the systematic renewal of the membership of leading 
bodies; for the verification of the work of executive organs 
and supervision of their activity; for the extension of the 
elective principle and the principle of accountability to rep¬ 
resentative bodies and constituents to all leading officials 
of government bodies; for the consistent implementation of 
the collective principle in the work of all links of the polit¬ 
ical and economic apparatus and its proper balancing with 
that of individual responsibility. 

One of the most important aims of socialist democracy is 
to select the most competent and highly-trained people, who 
have all the necessary political, professional and moral 
qualities, for leading posts, including those in the state 
administrative apparatus. 

The problem of the economic training of managerial 
personnel today merits special. study. But it is also im¬ 
portant to ensure that they have legal training. Leaders of 
economic bodies must have the necessary knowledge of 
administrative law; they must be familiar with the legal 
aspects of management. 

The workers’ increased role in management also 
demands improved forms combining the principle of col¬ 
lective leadership with individual responsibility. The work 
of Soviet administrative bodies now includes a substan- 
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tially higher proportion of long-term matters: planning, 
technological progress, increased profitability and produc¬ 
tivity, improvements in quality, improved economic links, 
improved material incentives for factories and particular 
categories of factory and office workers, etc. These prob¬ 
lems are solved through profound and thorough discus¬ 
sion. The range of questions which ministries and depart¬ 
ments may resolve on a collective basis (with obligatory 
personal responsibility of specific officials for the fulfilment 
of decisions taken) is clearly laid down. 

Extensive opportunities exist for increased public 
participation in the day-to-day organisational work of 
state administrative bodies. In addition to the extension of 
the composition and powers of the boards of ministries, 
this is fostered by the setting up in ministries, departments, 
executive committees, sections and directorates of various 
types of scientific, technical and other councils. They are 
given new life by the addition of authoritative represen¬ 
tatives of factories, offices and organisations. The establish¬ 
ment of boards (similar to those of ministries) with extensive 
powers attached to all branch administrative bodies (down 
to regional and city level) is fully justified. 

The part played by scientists in the work of the admin¬ 
istrative apparatus should be given special consideration. 

The conditions have clearly matured for a transition from 
ad hoc consultations to the systematic participation of 
representatives of all branches of learning in the work of 
government bodies—the boards of ministries, state commit¬ 
tees, scientific and technical councils, and also as chief 
specialists and advisors. The experience of the Tajik 
Republic is of interest. Since 1965 it has been the practice 
to attach academic lawyers and teachers of law to govern¬ 
ment bodies on a temporary basis. The attachment of re¬ 
search workers to government bodies is of great value. 

The drawing-up of optimum systems of administration 
must be combined with their experimental verification. 
Experiments which make it possible to “check” economic 
links, new methods of financing, etc., have become part of 
managerial practice. This method is as yet not applied in 
the administrative sphere, although the need is very great. 
Experience dictates that every administrative innovation 
should be preceded by its experimental verification in order 
that its results may be examined before its application. 
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Legal regulation plays an important part in the consoli¬ 
dation and development of economic methods of manage¬ 
ment. Soviet law has always exerted a great influence upon 
the national economy: it establishes universally binding 
principles of management, regulates property relationships, 
determines the use of fixed and current assets, the liability 
of juridical persons, etc. Relations between economic 
organisations are governed by legal norms. By establishing 
merely the basic range of indices governing the work of 
factories and organisations, the law creates stable guarantees 
for their economic autonomy. This affects planning, con¬ 
tractual relationships and the disposal of material and 
financial resources, etc. 

The Statute on the Socialist State Enterprise is the defini¬ 
tive measure in this respect. A similar role in relation to 
collective farms is played by the Model Rules for the Col¬ 
lective Farm. The significance of other enactments, in partic¬ 
ular the Fundamentals of Civil Legislation of the USSR 
and the Union Republics and the Republican Civil Codes, 
must also not be underestimated. They are highly instru¬ 
mental in the regulation of economic relationships. For 
example, Chapter 3 of the Fundamentals dealing with con¬ 
signments contains important clauses governing terms of 
consignment, assortment, quality and completeness of 
deliveries and time-limits for lodging claims. Material sanc¬ 
tions—fines and other penalties—are applied in accordance 
with the fundamental terms governing consignments of 
particular types of product. 

Flexible and efficient wage and incentive systems have a 
beneficial effect on the growth of social production and the 
material well-being of the workers. The full utilisation of 
legal stimuli undoubtedly contributes to the fulfilment of 
the current five-year plan. 

Society has an objective need for the legal regulation of 
economic relations throughout the whole period of the build¬ 
ing of communism. Therefore, the practical problem 
now is to make full use of existing legal institutions and 
norms and to improve the work of the law enforcement 
agencies. 

The strengthening of discipline and the enhancement of 
the responsibility of every official and individual for the 
performance of their duties is a most important condition 
for the successful functioning of the state apparatus. The 
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all-round extension of economic democracy in the USSR 
must not be accompanied by any relaxation of discipline. 
Not only is there no fundamental contradiction between 
discipline and democracy—they are in fact organically 
linked. The one is the condition for the other. 

The need for stronger discipline grows as science and 
technology advance. The social significance of the discipline 
and level of organisation of each individual is increasing. 
Scientific and technical progress and the expansion of social¬ 
ist production are leading to greater economic specialisation 
and greater co-ordination and reciprocal links between 
factories, shops, etc. Under such conditions, any infringe¬ 
ment of discipline in one sector can disrupt work in other 
sectors. 

A high degree of organisation and the strictest discipline 
are no less necessary in the administrative apparatus. Delays 
in carrying out the instructions of higher bodies, or in the 
consideration of questions posed by subordinate bodies and 
other similar infringements of state discipline can lead to 
substantial economic losses and to the disruption of the 
normal rhythm of the work of subordinate factories and 
other bodies. 

* * * 

The representatives of many disciplines have shown an 
increased interest in administrative problems during recent 
years. Many books by academic lawyers have appeared 
dealing with managerial science and the forms and methods 
of administration. They contain many valuable findings and 
proposals. It is a matter for satisfaction that administrative 
problems are now being studied by economists, philosophers, 
sociologists, specialists in cybernetics and others. This in¬ 
creased interest is a result of the Communist Party’s presen¬ 
tation of the more general aim of enhancing the scientific 
guidance of social evolution. Representatives of the various 
branches of learning have a profound appreciation of the 
role of administration and of the need for its improvement 
in order to increase social production and activate the entire 
social and political life of socialist society. The improve¬ 
ment by every means of centralised planned guidance and 
the development of the democratic principles of administra¬ 
tion, workers’ growing participation in administration, the 
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improvement of accountancy and control systems, the 
universal introduction of the scientific organisation of labour 
and the employment of the latest scientific and technical 
means—these are the main lines along which the develop¬ 
ment of the administrative system must proceed. 

Basing itself upon data collected in many different fields, 
managerial science must examine the class and social nature 
of administration, its principles and the ways and means by 
which it can be improved. Measures to simplify and reduce 
the costs of the administrative apparatus must be drawn up 
and models and optimum schemes proposed. Managerial 
science must raise the productivity of administrative work 
through the introduction of the latest communications 
equipment and information-gathering machinery, the use 
of cybernetics, computers and other automatic devices. The 
tasks of managerial science include the study of the optimum 
forms for working people’s participation in the administra¬ 
tion of the state and society, the investigation of the rela¬ 
tions between government and non-government bodies and 
the delimitation of spheres of joint activity and the study of 
the conditions and possibilities for the gradual transference 
of the functions of government organs to non-government 
bodies. 

Socialist administration has many aspects and these must 
be studied in their entirety. But a “departmental” type of 
approach is sometimes encountered. Economists or philosoph¬ 
ers consider management problems from the point of view 
of their own subject, while forgetting legal aspects. Manage¬ 
ment is in consequence reduced to economic, technical or 
organisational principles. Experts in cybernetics, technology, 
etc., in their turn reduce it to a series of interwoven schemes, 
machines and computers, and to the automatic functioning 
of economic levers. The categories and concepts of one 
particular discipline are frequently used as definitive 
principles applicable to the whole field of managerial 
science. 

But it would be a mistake to belittle the part played by 
legal principles and the legal aspect of administration. 
Economic, technical and other methods are widely employed 
in the overall managerial mechanism together with those of 
law. 

Administration under socialism is above all state, political 
administration. It is carried on chiefly through the mechanism 
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of the state and law which regulates the conduct of people 
and the organisation of their activities. 

While firmly adhering to an overall approach to adminis¬ 
tration, we must see the different aspects of its mechanism 
and its different methods. Only through a flexible combina¬ 
tion of these methods is it possible to secure the greatest 
efficiency in all spheres of administration. 

In our view, no one method should be seen as the sole and 
universal method. Neither a system of computer centres nor 
economic methods which most correspond to the present 
level of social production can in themselves wholly replace 
the system of state agencies. Legal methods cannot be re¬ 
duced merely to the function of filling gaps in law or cor¬ 
recting economic processes which are not amenable to 
economic regulation. Legal regulation is always the product 
of conscious social action. Furthermore, many of the methods 
of economic regulation function through legal norms. 
Administrative methods likewise function through law and 
are applied in conjunction with economic methods. The 
self-regulating economic mechanism is, of course, the 
dominant method in certain spheres. 

All the necessary political and economic conditions for the 
further all-round development of the democratic principles 
of administration now exist in the USSR: the wealth of 
society has greatly increased, the moral and political unity 
of the people has become stronger, the political awareness 
and activity of the general public has grown; an atmosphere 
of intolerance towards infringements of democracy has been 
created. New measures to improve administration will rein¬ 
force the Soviet social and political system and play an 
important part in laying the material and technical founda¬ 
tion for communism. 






^(Chapter IX 

LAW AND LEGALITY 
IN SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


The theoretical aspects of the essence of socialist law and 
legality as necessary elements of the socialist state and an 
important instrument in the struggle for the transformation 
of society along socialist lines were set out in Lenin’s 
writings. 

He examined socialist law and legality in the light of 
their organic link with the work of the Soviet state ap¬ 
paratus, as an inseparable part of Soviet democracy and as 
an effective means of protecting the rights, freedoms and 
legitimate interests of citizens. 

A study of Lenin’s writings shows that for him socialist 
legality meant: 

Firstly, the existence of legislation, i.e., a developed 
system of operative laws and other enactments based on 
these laws; 

Secondly, the precise enforcement and unswerving 
observance of socialist law by all government and non¬ 
government bodies, officials and individuals. 

The basis of legality is a developed system of democratic, 
progressive legislation. But its central element is the actual 
enforcement of socialist law. Lenin attached equal im¬ 
portance to these organically linked aspects of socialist 
legality. In this connection, D. I. Kursky, one of the first 
People’s Commissars of Justice, rightly observed that “if we 
only talk about revolutionary legality, but have no laws, it 
will be no more than very fine verbiage. It is necessary to 
have a firm and adequately developed system of rules so 
that we may not only talk about revolutionary legality, but 
also put it into practice”. 1 

Such an understanding of legality requires that we first 
give a general characterisation of Soviet law, examine the 
problems of legal science in the light of the need to improve 
further legislation and then consider what Lenin meant 
by the observance of legality. 

1 D. I. Kursky, Selected Articles and Speeches, Moscow, 1948, p. 74 
(in Russian). 
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1. GENERAL CHARACTERISATION OF SOVIET LAW 


a) THE SOCIAL ESSENCE OF LAW AND THE NATURE 

OF LEGAL REGULATION 

Law is a social complex, a dynamic system. Its regulating 
role arises above all from the fact that it is an effective 
means of influencing social relationships. 

The credit for bringing to light the essence of law 
belongs to the founders of Marxism. It was Manifesto of the 
Communist Party which for the first time in the history of 
political and legal thought focused attention on the basic 
aspects of law, i.e., the class, political, economic, and 
juridical aspects. 

That is why, as has already been pointed out in legal 
writings, it would be insufficient, one-sided and, therefore, 
incorrect to seek the content of law solely with the aid of 
such concepts as norms of law, legal rules taken in their 
entirety or particular enactments. Attempts have even been 
made to present these categories taken as a whole as the 
mechanism, i.e., the kernel of the social influence of law. But 
norms are only one aspect of law, which is a complex social 
category. It is, therefore, necessary to consider all aspects of 
law. In this way, it will be possible to make law more 
effective in the moulding of communist social relationships. 

It is likewise incorrect to confuse the two concepts—the 
essence and the content of law. The first—the essence of 
law—is more profound and more general than the second— 
the content. The essence of a phenomenon is its foundation, 
its very core, its definitive principle, while its content is the 
whole system of the most important organic elements which 
constitute the phenomenon. All these elements are most 
intimately interdependent. In accordance with these gen¬ 
eral philosophical principles, when legal science speaks of 
the essence of the law, it means the general will of the 
particular class which it expresses. When it refers to the 
content, it means the whole range of the concrete expression 
of this will in various legal rules of behaviour designed to 
regulate those social relationships in the control and stabil¬ 
ity of which the state has an interest. Hence, the essence of 
the law affects the content of the whole range of the 
normative enactments which operate in a society. It is 
reflected in the norms or articles of each enactment. A legal 
norm, on the one hand, expresses the will of the state, and, on 
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the other, establishes a legally binding rule of behaviour. 
That is why the diversity of the actual content of a system 
of law in no way precludes its inner unity and does not 
contradict its essence. The diversity of social relationships 
and the diverse normative activity of the Soviet state make 
it necessary to formulate the will of the state in the form of 
rules which are themselves very diverse in content, but which 
share a common essence. 

The content of social law finds expression in varied 
forms. 1 The content and forms of law must be considered 
jointly, for content does not exist without form, nor form 
without content. But content plays the dominant role. As 
the content of socialist law undergoes change, so, too, does 
its form. This is understandable because form is not in¬ 
different to content. Form exerts an influence upon content, 
either facilitating or obstructing its development. 

The prompt disclosure and eradication of contradictions 
between new content and old forms is of great importance 
in improving the legal regulation of socialist relationships. 

The resolving of objective contradictions between the 
content and form of law is a feature of its historical devel¬ 
opment. 2 Such a contradiction existed, for example, during 
the early years of Soviet rule, when old laws were some¬ 
times used to regulate new socialist relationships. The con¬ 
tradiction between the old legal form and the new content 
could not but act as a brake on the evolution of socialist law, 
the new legal system. That is why the old form was within 
a relatively short time replaced by a new form correspond¬ 
ing to the new, socialist content. The use of old laws con¬ 
tinued for a longer period in other socialist countries. 

Socialist law in all countries evolves on the basis of 
universal regularities. But, as the experience of some 
socialist countries has shown, they have special features in 
each country which are due to its specific characteristics. 
For example, in a number of socialist countries in central 
and south-east Europe, old legal norms were applied for a 


1 It should be noted that the concept of “form of law” or “legal 
form” is very broad. The form of law may be seen in the first instance 
as the legal “attire” of economic and political relationships. The form 
of law may also refer to legal norms themselves, the sources of law, 
the methods by which the law is systematised, etc. 

2 A. A. Piontkovsky, “The Legal Science, Its Nature and Method”, 
Soviclskoye gosudarslvo i pravo No. 7, Moscow, 1965, p. 74. 
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longer period. In certain cases they are within very narrow 
limits in force to this day. In some important spheres new 
codes appeared very quickly. In others their drafting was 
delayed. 1 In principle the socialist essence of law itself 
clearly makes it possible to use old legal forms in the in¬ 
terests of the people. 

The class nature of law in general and of Soviet law in 
particular is fully demonstrated in the writings of Lenin. 
He many times pointed out that the law established as a 
result of the victory of the socialist revolution is a new, 
higher type of law, above all in respect of its class content, 
aims and purposes. It is this—the appraisal of law from the 
point of view of its class essence—that Lenin had in mind 
when in his speech to the First All-Russia Congress of 
Peasants’ Deputies he stressed that “the basic difference be¬ 
tween ourselves and our opponents is in our respective 
understanding of what order is and what law is. Up to now 
law and order have been regarded as things that suited the 
landowners and bureaucrats, but we maintain that law and 
order are things that suit the majority of the peasantry”. 2 

Lenin’s works give an extended characterisation of the 
social nature of the whole legal system of exploiting states 
and also of their particular institutions and concepts. This 
approach enabled Lenin to show that at the monopoly stage 
of the development of capitalism there is a profound crisis 
of bourgeois legality, a turn from democracy towards re¬ 
action and terrorist dictatorship, arbitrary rule and lawless¬ 
ness and the persecution of workers through the courts and 
by other means. 

Lenin’s conception of the class character of law is im¬ 
portant in the struggle against bourgeois legal ideology and 
reformism, both of which deny the class character of law, 
describing it as an instrument for the “harmonising of class 
antagonisms”. The present-day social-reformists see “social” 
legislation (labour and anti-trust legislation, etc.) as an 
expression of the bourgeois state’s concern for the workers, 
of “partnership” between employer and worker, of the 
“alliance of labour and capital” and of “social justice”. 

Talk of some “common” will allegedly manifest in bour¬ 
geois “social” legislation is designed to conceal the class 
character and purpose of bourgeois legislation. 
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2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 491. 






The Marxist-Leninist theory of the state and law regards 
law as the expression of the will of a dominant class. “What 
is a law?” asked Lenin, and replied: “The expression of the 
will of the classes which have emerged victorious and hold 
the power of the state.” 1 In order that the will of a class 
may become binding upon all, it must be expressed in terms 
of laws. Without rules of law, supported by the full coercive 
power of the state, the will of a ruling class cannot become 
dominant and universally binding. “A will, if it is the will 
of the state, must be expressed in the form of a law 
established by the state. Otherwise the word ‘will’ is an 
empty sound,” 2 said Lenin. 

Only an economically and politically dominant class can 
express its will in the form of law. “To ban or decree you 
must be vested with state power,” wrote Lenin. 3 This is a 
general proposition applicable to all class states. The pro¬ 
letariat becomes able to express its class will in the form 
of universally binding rules of behaviour only after it has 
become the ruling class. It is only after the accession of the 
working class to power that any real possibility for express¬ 
ing the will of the majority in the form of law is created. 

The will expressed in law is that of a ruling class as a 
whole, not that of its individual representatives. It is not a 
simple combination or mechanical agglomeration of indivi¬ 
dual wills. Although the Marxist-Leninist theory of the state 
and law speaks of law as a manifestation of will, it does not 
by this in any way imply arbitrary, subjectivist will. 4 

In evolving a common will, a dominant class becomes 
abstracted from the will of its individual representatives. 
Individual members of a dominant class may in fact not 
attain to an understanding of their fundamental class in¬ 
terests, or may even oppose the interests of their class; the 
will of a class may be at variance with that of individual 
members of that class. Marx wrote that the bourgeoisie has 
to give its will universal expression in the form of the will 
of the state, in the form of law. The moulding of the will of 
a class is, in the words of Marx and Engels, a process of the 
“self-assertion” and “self-denial” of individuals. 5 


1 Ibid., Vol. 13, p. 327. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 90. 

3 Ibid. 

4 I. Szabo, (>l>. cil., p. 39. 

5 Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1964, p. 358. 
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Describing the relationship between the will of a class 
and that of its individual members, Marx and Engels in one 
of the first drafts of The German Ideology observed that 
“whether or not tomorrow the self-will of an individual 
will feel oppressed by the law which yesterday he helped 
to make, depends on whether new circumstances have arisen 
and whether his interests have changed to such an extent 
that yesterday’s law no longer corresponds to his changed 
interests. If the new circumstances affect the interests of the 
ruling class as a whole, the class will alter the law; if it 
affects only a few individuals the majority will, of course, 
disregard their ill will.” 1 

The social-psychological aspect of law is fully dealt with 
in the writings of the founders of Marxism. They focus at¬ 
tention on this feature of the law with the aid of such 
categories as interest, aim, motive, will and need. It is im¬ 
portant to stress that the concept of interest occupies a central 
place among these categories. From the very first steps in 
the shaping of his philosophy, Marx devoted great atten¬ 
tion to the concept of general and particular interest in rela¬ 
tion to the freedom of the individual, the work of represen¬ 
tative bodies and the essence of legislation. In analysing the 
debates of the 6th Rhine Landtag on the freedom of the 
press and the law on the theft of timber, Marx shows that 
only the people can be the vehicle of the general interest, 
and that in a bourgeois state the entire apparatus, its author¬ 
ity and its laws are subordinated to a private interest. “It is 
clearly revealed” in the course of the debates, wrote Marx, 
“that a private interest is endeavouring to and in fact 
reduces the state to the role of a tool of a private interest.” 2 
The basic principle of the bourgeois legislation lay in pro¬ 
tecting the interests of the owner of the forest, despite the 
fact that law and freedom would perish. 3 The category of 
interest is of great importance not only in the disclosure of 
the essence of law, but also of the essence, of the nature of 
legal regulation. 

Law functions not only through awareness and will, but 
also through motivating forces of social psychology, such as 
aims, ideas, principles, feelings, desires and inclinations. 
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2 Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 1, S. 126. 

3 Ibid., S. 141. 







Material interests play a decisive role in shaping and 
sustaining political and spiritual interests. Political interests 
are the concentrated expression of economic interests. Basic 
political interests are those of a dominant class which con¬ 
trols the affairs of state and society. 

That is why it is important to show the place and 
significance of interests, their categorisation and their con¬ 
nection with the problem of legal regulation at a later 
stage. 

The state does not establish law simply as a result of the 
arbitrary will of a dominant class. The Marxist theory of 
the state and law clearly shows that not only the very con¬ 
tent of the will of a dominant class, but also the necessity 
for its expression in the form of universally binding rules 
of behaviour and the protection of these rules by an ap¬ 
paratus of state coercion are prompted by the material 
circumstances of the existence of the dominant class and 
by the relations of production as a whole. In Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach and the End of Classical German Philosophy, Engels 
wrote: “As all the driving forces of the actions of any in¬ 
dividual person must pass through his brain, and transform 
themselves into motives of his will in order to set him into 
action, so also all the needs of civil society—no matter 
which class happens to be the ruling one—must pass through 
the will of the state in order to secure general validity in 
the form of laws. That is the formal aspect of the matter— 
the one which is self-evident. The question arises, however, 
what is the content of this merely formal will—of the in¬ 
dividual as well as of the state—and whence is this content 
derived? Why is just this willed and not something else? If 
we enquire into this we discover that in modern history the 
will of the state is, on the whole, determined by the changing 
needs of civil society, by the supremacy of this or that class, 
in the last resort, by the development of the productive forces 
and relations of exchange.” 1 

Socialist law was from the very outset the will of the 
working class expressed in legal norms, determined by the 
material conditions of existence of that class. Understand¬ 
ably, it is the will of the working class which fully cor¬ 
responds to the basic interests of the working people as a 
whole. Therefore, socialist law is the expression of the will 


1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, pp. 61.S-1G. 
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and interests of the overwhelming majority. This gives its 
norms real force and considerable efficacy. The will of 
the majority is always binding for us, and to oppose the 
will of the majority means to betray the revolution, said 
Lenin. 1 In this lies one of the fundamental differences be¬ 
tween socialist and bourgeois law. The latter expresses the 
will and interests only of the exploiting class, i.e., of a 
minority. 

The leading role in shaping socialist legislation at all 
stages in the evolution of the socialist state belongs to the 
working class, the main motive force of socialist society. 

With the complete and final victory of socialism in the 
USSR and the establishment of the moral and political unity 
of Soviet society, Soviet law became the expression of the 
will of the people as a whole. But even in these circum¬ 
stances the leading role in the development of Soviet law 
remains with the working class, the most revolutionary, the 
most organised and the most politically-aware class which 
leads the entire nation. It is in this sense that we still speak 
of the class character of Soviet law, which is the will, 
enacted into law, of the entire people composed of non- 
antagonistic classes and social groups. 

The definition of Soviet law as the expression of the in¬ 
terests of the entire working people does not remove the 
question of possible conflicts between the general interests 
of the people established by law and the interests of indi¬ 
viduals. Such conflicts are possible, and frequently arise 
in practice. But they are resolved in the process of the build¬ 
ing of socialism and communism, as the prosperity and 
ideological and cultural level of the general public are 
raised. Law itself has an important part to play in resolving 
such conflicts. 

Socialist law is a system of laws and other normative 
enactments which express the will of the working class and 
the working people in general as determined by the material 
circumstances of their existence, and which promote the 
building of socialism and communism. It is not merely a 
mechanically-assembled collection of enactments. It is a 
coherent system of legal norms whose individual elements 
are co-ordinated to form an integrated whole. 

The view of the structure of law as an integrated system 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 28, p. 175. 
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of elements and relationships fully accords with the 
principles of the theory of information, the theory of complex 
systems, etc. This makes it possible to focus attention upon 
those characteristics which enable us, on the one hand, to 
see the forms of interaction with other related social phenom¬ 
ena (economics, politics and morality) and, on the other, 
to organise the inner structure of law—to eradicate 
anomalies, to define the principles governing the structure 
of law, of legal disciplines, and to draw distinctions be¬ 
tween its individual parts. 

The state is always the concentrated expression of the 
economic needs and interests of the class which dominates 
production. This prompts the dominant class to express its 
demands in the form of universally binding rules which 
regulate the life of society as a whole, i.e., to subordinate all 
members of society to the universal conditions of a given 
mode of production. It was in this sense that Marx and 
Engels pointed out that in a class society the relations of 
production existing between individuals are bound to be 
expressed as political and legal relationships. 1 

The teachings of Marxism-Leninism regarding the class- 
will essence of law and its normative and regulating role 
in society are fully confirmed by the history of all types of 
law, including socialist law. Therefore, the recognition of 
the state, class-will essence of law, and also of its normative 
role in the regulation of social relationships, determined in 
the ultimate analysis by economics, is the basic method¬ 
ological principle of the Marxist-Leninist theory of law. This 
principle is of great significance in establishing the basis of 
law, determining its role in society, analysing the distinctive 
characteristics of the various forms by which social rela¬ 
tionships are regulated. 

Law is the regulator of social relationships in a class society. 
That is its law-governed nature, its necessary quality and 
its constant specific characteristic. But the vital characteristics 
of objects and phenomena do not always lie on their surface. 
They are not always immediately apparent. Such character¬ 
istics, in particular those of so complex a phenomenon as 
law, cannot be brought to light by means of legal concepts 
alone. It is necessary to approach law as a social phenomenon 
and to draw upon the resources of other branches of learn- 


1 Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, p. 396. 
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ing—sociology, history, economics, etc. We in this way 
achieve a genuinely scientific appreciation of law, a genuine¬ 
ly scientific assessment of its efficacy in the building of a 
communist society. 

Soviet legal science takes as its starting point the principle 
that the character of the legal regulation of social relation¬ 
ships is determined in the first instance by the specific 
characteristics of the object of regulation. These specific 
characteristics are in their turn determined by the objective 
economic laws governing the existence and evolution of 
social relationships. But economic laws are not the sole reg¬ 
ulators of social relationships. They are the basis, they 
determine the whole range of social relationships, both in 
the sphere of production and in the political, ideological and 
spiritual spheres. It should not be forgotten that economic 
laws, like all laws governing society (but unlike those govern¬ 
ing nature), function not independently of, but through the 
creative activity and behaviour of individuals and groups. 
Hence, the functioning of the laws governing economics and 
other aspects of society is not automatic. These laws deter¬ 
mine the objective limits within which people may, in ac 
cordance with interests and demands, select one or other 
form of social action or behaviour. This enables the norms 
of law to function as a regulator of social relationships. 

The legal means of regulating social relationships, while 
most important, are nevertheless not the sole means. During 
the building of communism legal means are employed not 
only in conjunction with economic regulators, but also to¬ 
gether with other means—political, moral, organisational, 
etc. It is important to clarify precisely which social relation¬ 
ships should be regulated by legal, and which by non-legal 
norms. Obviously the answer to this problem depends in the 
first instance upon the nature of the social relationships 
themselves. For example, political, social and class relation¬ 
ships are mainly regulated by legal norms. Law gives 
legislative form to social and political system, the structure 
of state bodies and their inter-relationships, powers and 
methods of activity, the rights and duties of individuals, etc. 
But relationships arising, for example, from socialist emula¬ 
tion are mainly governed by non-legal norms. 

But the recognition of the character of social relation¬ 
ships is not in itself enough, especially when it is necessary 
further to elaborate the normative regulation of particular 
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social relationships, when the problem arises of retaining 
the legal regulation of social relationships whose stability 
grows as they develop, when it becomes necessary to replace 
one method of legal regulation by another. In such cases, in 
addition to detailed study (making use of sociological 
methods), it is important that there should be a no less 
detailed study of the laws of social development, and the 
experience gained in the building of socialism and com¬ 
munism, and also of the special characteristics of the various 
forms and methods of legal regulation. 

Law is a social phenomenon, both from the point of view 
of its origin and from the point of view of its mode of 
operation. While expressing the will of a dominant class or 
(in a developed socialist society) of the people as a whole, 
law is a common yardstick of behaviour, to which every 
member of society must attune his actions. Law is addressed 
to society as a whole, it governs the behaviour of all classes 
and social groups and, through them, of each individual 
member of society. Its operation also extends to the economic 
sphere, the sphere of the relations of production. 

It is appropriate here to discuss the means by which law 
can influence the relations of production. The founders of 
Marxism-Leninism frequently observed that relations of 
production take shape independently of the will and cogni 
sance of man. They are determined by objective factors, such 
as the level reached by the development of the productive 
forces. Therefore, in the words of Marx, people are not free 
to choose relations of production. Each generation finds these 
relations already in being. Lenin also pointed out that rela¬ 
tions of production are independent of human consciousness 
and take shape without passing “through man’s conscious- 
ness d 

The state influences the economy in various ways. It con¬ 
trols material and labour resources, it decides the balance 
and rates of development for the various branches of the 
national economy, the relationship between the main sectors 
of social production and the location of productive forces. 
It adopts long-term and annual economic plans and proposals 
for the most important measures governing the work of the 
main branches of the economy. 

The organs of the state lay down the regulations governing 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 140. 
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productive work. They establish norms for the operation 
of economic stimuli (prices, wages, basic rates, bonus scales, 
etc.) and guide and control the work of production col¬ 
lectives. 

The state’s economic influence is, therefore, complex and 
indirect. So also is that of law. The following principle 
enunciated by Marx and Engels is of great importance in 
understanding this process: “The economic relations of a 
given society present themselves in the first place as 
interests .” 1 We may also cite Plekhanov: “Where do in¬ 
terests come from? Are they the product of human will and 
human consciousness? No, they are created by the economic 
relationships of people.” 2 

Interest is the motive force of human activity. It is man’s 
conscious or unconscious aspiration to satisfy his require¬ 
ments. 

Marx at first saw interest as a category of reality rooted 
in the awareness of man. Subsequently, however, in The 
Holy Family, he saw interest as deriving from the needs of 
man, from his link with the surrounding social milieu. 

Marx and Engels stressed the socially-determined nature 
of interest and its immense significance in the social life of 
man: interest that holds the members of civil society 
together. 3 

Marx and Engels demonstrated the materialistic basis of 
interest. They showed the importance of material interests 
not only in correctly explaining social and economic rela¬ 
tionships, but also in bringing to light the motive forces 
of historical development as a whole. “The old idealist con¬ 
ception of history. .said Engels, “knew nothing of class 
struggles based upon economic interests, knew nothing of 
economic interests... .” 4 

It can, therefore, be said that law influences economic 
relationships not directly, but above all xria interests. The 
relations of production, given flesh and blood in the in¬ 
terests of men, are the cause of social development. Class 
material interests are determined by a particular historical 

1 Marx and Engels, Selected. Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 363. 

2 G. V. Plekhanov, Selected Philosophical Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 
1956, p. 260 (in Russian). 

3 Marx and Engels, ‘Ihe Holy Family, Moscow, 1956, p. 163. 

4 Engels, Anti-Dfthring , Moscow, 1969, p. 37. 
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type of relations of production. But this in its turn means 
that material interests are the interests of production. The 
requirements of economic development enter the sphere of 
legal regulation through acknowledged political interest. 
Economic interests find expression in concentrated form in 
political views, programmes and activity. 

The Marxist, Lenin said, must seek out the roots of social 
phenomena in the relations of production, reduce them to 
the interests of particular classes. 

Material interest is the connecting link between the 
objective conditions of the existence of society (in the form 
of economic relationships) and the subjective conditions (in 
the form of the means of regulating the behaviour of mem¬ 
bers of collectives and of society as a whole). 

To build communism, said Lenin, a protracted period is 
necessary during which the economy must be built “not 
directly relying on enthusiasm, but aided by the enthusiasm 
engendered by the great revolution, and on the basis 
of personal interest, personal incentive and business 
principles. . . . Otherwise we shall never get to communism, 
we shall never bring scores of millions of people to com¬ 
munism.” 1 

The decisions of the Communist Party stress that the 
material interest of workers in the results of their work is 
a basic principle of socialist management which flows direct¬ 
ly from the fundamental principle of socialism. But not only 
economic, but also moral stimuli are of great importance in 
boosting production. 

The principle of material interest is to be found in many 
branches of Soviet law—labour, collective-farm, civil, etc. 
The norms of these branches of law, by fixing the most 
progressive forms and systems of payment, facilitate the 
implementation of this principle. They in this way contribute 
to the fulfilment and over-fulfilment of production plans. 

Collective-farm law, for example, regulates the distribu¬ 
tion of earnings on the basis of work-days, while remunera¬ 
tion depends upon yield, livestock productivity, etc. Col¬ 
lective-farm legislation also makes provision for bonus pay¬ 
ments for over-fulfilment of plan targets for output and 
productivity. 

The Soviet Government has adopted a number of decisions 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 58. 
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designed to provide increased incentives for those working 
in agriculture through increased procurement and purchasing 
prices. These decisions are playing an important part in im 
proving agricultural production. 

Other branches of the law, such as those regulating the 
remuneration for inventions and rationalisation proposals 
and copyright, also play an important part in strengthening 
the principle of material interest. 

The consistent application of the principle of material 
interest and strict control of the amount of labour and con¬ 
sumption by Soviet law have an educational as well as 
economic significance. 

The assertion that law affects the relations of production 
not directly but indirectly, through class-material interests, 
is not in our view at variance with the recognition of the 
class-will nature of law. Marxist-Leninist theory does not 
counterpose the will of a class to its interests, but considers 
them in the light of their interrelationship and inherent 
unity. 

b) THE SOCIAL PURPOSE OF LAW 

Embodying the achievements of the proletarian revolution 
in legal form, socialist law is at all stages of its evolution 
an important instrument of transforming social relationships, 
aiding economic and cultural development and protecting the 
interests of society, the state and the individual. Soviet 
legislation invariably reflects the main trends of the internal 
and external policies of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
state. In giving legal form to the rule of the working 
people headed by the working class, socialist law at the same 
time consolidates the leading role of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, the militant vanguard of the Soviet 
people in its struggle for the building of communism. In 
accordance with the Constitution of the USSR, the Com¬ 
munist Party is the leading core of all organisations of the 
working people, both government and non-government. 

Socialist relations of production, the socialist economic 
system and socialist ownership constitute the material basis 
of Soviet law. The law affirms and protects the economic 
basis of socialism and the principle of economic planning. 
It protects the personal property of individuals and the 
property of collective-farm households, as well as that of 
the state, co-operatives and collective farms. 
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Soviet law affirms and protects the foundations and 
principles of socialism. It is imbued with the lofty ideals 
of socialist democracy, humanism and internationalism. Not 
only does it proclaim the great rights and freedoms of in¬ 
dividuals, it also provides legal guarantees for their im¬ 
plementation, encourages the blossoming of the talents and 
abilities of individuals and plays a vigorous role in securing 
the satisfaction of the constantly growing material and 
spiritual needs of the people. 

Soviet law lays down the principles which govern the 
organisation and work of government bodies. It also defines 
their powers, and the forms and procedures by which they 
carry out the responsibilities placed upon them. But the role 
of law is by no means confined to this. Its most important 
purpose is that of helping to carry out those state functions 
which reflect the essence of the state. 

The main task of all law created by exploiting classes is 
that of the economic, political, spiritual and physical sup¬ 
pression of the mass of the exploited, to legitimise predatory 
wars and the oppression of colonial and dependent peoples. 

Socialist law fulfils a directly opposite role. It vigorously 
promotes the economic, organisational, cultural and educa¬ 
tional work of the state. It protects socialist property and 
socialist order, safeguards the rights and legitimate interests 
of citizens. It ensures the country’s defence and the pursuit 
of a policy of peace and international friendship. 

Since the emergence of the world socialist system, Soviet 
law has also sought to reinforce the fraternal co-operation 
and mutual assistance of all socialist states. The evolution of 
a new type of international relations and the close economic, 
scientific and cultural co-operation between the socialist 
countries have given rise to many new legal norms and in¬ 
stitutions. It has also led to reciprocal assistance in the legal 
sphere. 

Soviet law affirms and in every way protects the political 
foundations of the socialist system—the alliance of the 
working class and the collective-farm peasantry, the friend¬ 
ship of the peoples and the social and political unity of the 
entire people. Soviet law helps to improve the political 
organisation of Soviet society as a whole, and to consolidate 
the alliance of the working class and the peasantry. 

Soviet legislation reflected the differentiated approach of 
the Soviet power to the peasantry. “There is not a single 
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decree (law) or decision of the Soviet government which 
fails to draw a distinction between the three main groups 
of peasants,” said Lenin. 1 

In his “Reply to a Peasant’s Question”, he said that 
“those who, contrary to the laws of the Soviet power, treat 
the peasants unjustly must be ruthlessly fought, immediately 
removed and most severely prosecuted”. 2 

In his report to the 8th Congress of the Party, Lenin de¬ 
clared that collective socialist forms should be encouraged 
in agriculture. The formation of agricultural artels and 
communes should be based on conviction: in no circumstances 
should compulsion be used. “ Nothing is more stupid than the 
very idea of applying coercion in economic relations with 
the middle peasant .” 3 

A resolution adopted by the 8th Congress on the basis of 
Lenin’s report sharply condemned the extension in any 
degree whatsoever of anti-kulak measures to the middle 
peasants. The Congress described any such measures as a 
gross violation of all the laws of Soviet power, of its entire 
policy, and also of the fundamental principles of communism. 
The Congress noted that representatives of Soviet power 
must not commit the slightest infringement in encouraging 
every kind of association or in the setting-up of farming 
communes of middle peasants. Those representatives who 
resorted not merely to outright but even to indirect com¬ 
pulsion to get peasants to join communes should be brought 
to strict account. Any arbitrary requisitioning, i.e., requisi¬ 
tioning not based on precise instructions from Soviet 
authorities, should be firmly checked. The Congress de¬ 
manded greater control by the All-Russia CEC, and by the 
People’s Commissariats of Agriculture and Internal Affairs 
over the implementation of the Party’s policy. It was at the 
same time pointed out that the entire burden of the law on 
the special tax must rest wholly upon the kulaks. 4 

To strengthen the alliance between the working class and 
the peasantry, a law replacing the surplus appropriation 
system by a tax in kind, and also a number of other enact¬ 
ments implementing the policy of restricting and ousting the 
kulaks and other capitalist elements in town and countryside, 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 500. 

2 Ibid., p. 502. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 211. 

4 CPSU in Resolutions. . ., Part I, pp. 447-50 (in Russian). 
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were adopted on Lenin’s initiative. The policy was also im¬ 
plemented by laws on the leasing of land and the hire of 
labour in the countryside. 

Soviet law played an important part in the abolition of 
the exploiting classes. This proved to be the basis for 
strengthening the alliance between the working class and the 
peasantry, and for the moral and political unity of Soviet 
society. 

The key political measures introduced on the initiative 
of the Communist Party and under its leadership in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture, in trade between town and country, 
in all spheres of the national economy were invariably 
embodied in appropriate legislation. 

Proletarian internationalism is one of the main principles 
of socialist law. Soviet legislation always takes account of 
the multinational character of the Soviet state. During the 
drafting of the first codes with Lenin’s participation and 
under his guidance, account was taken not only of the 
common, basic interests of all the peoples of the RSFSR, but 
also of the special characteristics of the economies, cultures, 
ways of life and languages of each nation and nationality. 
Representatives of other Soviet republics helped to draft the 
Civil Code of the RSFSR, the Labour and Land Codes, and 
the Statute on the Judiciary adopted by the fourth session 
of the All-Russia CEC in October 1922. 

Socialist law, based on the complete equality of all nations 
and peoples, affirms the right of nations to self-determina¬ 
tion and free choice of national statehood. Soviet constitu¬ 
tional legislation establishes the voluntary association of 
equal Soviet republics in a single unified state and makes 
provision for their full co-operation and mutual assistance 
in the building of a communist society. There are similar 
provisions in the constitutions of other multinational 
socialist states. 

The constitutions and legislation of the socialist states 
establish the complete equality of all citizens, regardless of 
nationality or race, in the economic, cultural, social and 
political spheres. The first Soviet Constitution stated that 
the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, recognising 
the equality of all citizens, regardless of race or nationality, 
declared the establishment of any privileges or advantages 
on this basis, or any oppression of national minorities or 
restriction of their rights to be unconstitutional (Art. 22). 
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The 1924 Constitution of the USSR stressed that only under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat had it become possible 
completely to destroy national oppression, create an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and lay the basis for 
fraternal co-operation between peoples. 

In recognising the equality of all, regardless of nationality 
or race, to be an inviolable principle, the Constitution of the 
USSR and the Constitutions of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics provide for firm legal guarantees for its strict 
observance: “Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights 
of, or, conversely, the establishment of any direct or indirect 
privileges for citizens on account of their race or nationality, 
as well as any advocacy of racial exclusiveness or hatred and 
contempt, shall be punishable by law” (Art. 123 of the Con¬ 
stitution of the USSR). 

The criminal legislation of the USSR and the Union 
Republics makes infringement of national and racial equality 
a state crime, rendering the offender liable to severe 
penalties. 

The Constitution of the USSR established a single 
citizenship for citizens of all Union Republics. Republican 
Constitutions lay down that a citizen of any Union Republic 
shall, while on the territory of another Union Republic, 
enjoy the same rights as a citizen of that Republic. 

Soviet law seeks to ensure real economic and cultural 
equality for all Soviet nations and nationalities. The founda¬ 
tion of this equality was laid by the decree nationalising the 
instruments and means of production, making them the 
property of the entire people. In this way private capitalist 
ownership of the means of production—the root-cause of 
social and national oppression—was abolished and the 
foundations of the socialist economic system laid. The 
emergence, development and final affirmation of socialist 
ownership by the whole people constituted the decisive 
economic prerequisite for fraternal co-operation between the 
peoples of the USSR, the achievement of real equality of 
nations and nationalities and the further strengthening of 
their friendship, comradely co-operation and internationalist 
unity. 

The principle of proletarian internationalism is embodied 
in the relations between the socialist states. Their legal 
systems safeguard their mutually-advantageous economic, 
political, military, cultural and other relations on the basis 
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of real international friendship and fraternal mutual as¬ 
sistance. 

Soviet criminal law protects the international solidarity of 
the working people by laying down penalties for offences 
committed against any other working people’s state (Art. 10 
of the Law on State Crimes, December 25, 1958). 

The campaign for racial and national equality is one of 
the most important aspects of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, which call for peaceful 
coexistence between states with differing social and political 
systems, respect for the rights of all peoples and nations, and 
tbe recognition of the right of each nation and people to 
choose its own political system and decide its own domestic 
and foreign policies. 

The delimitation of legislative functions between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Union Republics 
became of great political and practical significance follow¬ 
ing the formation of the USSR. Full account was taken of 
the multinational character of the Soviet Union and of its 
federative structure, which necessitated legislation both by 
the supreme organs of state power of the USSR and by the 
supreme organs of state power of the Union Republics. The 
Union Republics’ extensive legislative functions are an ex¬ 
pression of the Communist Party’s nationalities policy, which 
aims at consolidating the genuine sovereignty of the Union 
Republics. 

The 1924 Constitution of the USSR placed the establish¬ 
ment of fundamentals of land tenure and management and 
the exploitation of mineral resources, forests and waters 
throughout the entire territory of the Union, the establish¬ 
ment of fundamentals of the judicial system and legal pro¬ 
cedure and civil and criminal legislation, and the promulga¬ 
tion of basic labour laws within the competence of the Union. 
The Union also became responsible for establishing general 
principles governing public education and health, and for 
basic legislation concerning Union citizenship and the law of 
amnesty applicable throughout the USSR, etc. Legislation 
regarding state and military crimes was also placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Union. The Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the USSR had the right to call the attention of 
Union Republics to offences regarding which the CEC con¬ 
sidered there should be a unified policy. The Fundamentals 
of Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics, and 
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also all-Union legislation regarding particular offences, 
established a common policy which ensured uniformity on 
matters of importance to the entire Soviet state. The 
Leninist principle of the uniformity of legislation 
throughout the entire country was thus implemented. The 
Union Republics retained the right to adopt codes and other 
legislative measures applicable only within their own ter¬ 
ritory. Republican legislation evolved on the basis of com¬ 
mon principles, basic institutions and norms established by 
all-Union legislation, which were binding upon all Union 
Republics. Republican legislation took account of the specific 
national and other characteristics of each Union Republic. 

The 1936 Constitution of the USSR made an important 
change in the distribution of powers between the Union and 
the Union Republics. The adoption of civil and criminal 
codes and also legislation regarding the judicial system and 
legal procedure were placed within the competence of the 
Union. A Law on the Judicial System of the USSR and the 
Union and Autonomous Republics was accordingly adopted 
in 1938. But all-Union civil and criminal codes and codes of 
civil and criminal procedure were not adopted at that 
time. 

The sixth session of the 4th Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR (1957) amended Art. 14 (u) of the Constitution of 
the USSR. The adoption of codes was placed within the com¬ 
petence of the Union Republics. This decision was prompted 
by the need to take full account of national differences and 
characteristics and to ensure balanced economic develop¬ 
ment and the blossoming of the cultures of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, national in form and international in 
content. 

The extension of the powers of the Union Republics led 
to an increase in the activity of their Supreme Soviets and 
legislative proposals committees. This enhances the role 
and authority of republican legislation and makes it more 
flexible and effective in dealing with matters of concern 
to the republics. 

The economic and cultural successes of the Union Repub¬ 
lics, the experience they have accumulated in constitutional 
and legislative spheres, the fact that they now have trained 
administrative personnel and the development of legal 
education and legal science are the guarantee that the Union 
Republics will use their legislative powers to reinforce the 
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Soviet social and political system, socialist democracy and 
legality. 

The fact that the adoption of codes now lies within the 
competence of individual Union Republics in no way contra¬ 
dicts the Leninist principle of the uniformity of legislation 
and legality, a guiding principle of Soviet law. Soviet 
legislation has always been uniform, expressing the common 
will of the entire Soviet people and the unified policy of the 
CPSU. The uniformity of all-Union and Republican legisla¬ 
tion is based on the uniformity of social and political systems 
and of the economic and political foundations of the Soviet 
state. It is based on the common aim shared by all the 
peoples of the Soviet Union—the building of communism. 

Soviet legislation expresses both the common interests of 
the entire Soviet people and the specific interests of each 
particular nationality. This is guaranteed by their institu¬ 
tions and principles of administration, by the genuinely 
democratic character of Soviet electoral law, the two- 
chamber structure of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and 
by other institutions and norms. 

The most important definitive principles of Soviet 
legislation are embodied in all-Union Fundamentals. The 
codes of the Union Republics have been adopted in full ac¬ 
cordance with these. The fact that each republic has its own 
legislation is a manifestation of its sovereignty and of the 
Leninist principle of democratic centralism. Republican laws 
are an effective means for giving legislative enactment of 
specific interests, characteristics and traditions in economic, 
cultural and other spheres. The consideration of such in¬ 
terests (which do not conflict with the common interests of 
the Soviet people as a whole) provides every opportunity 
for the detailed application of the general principles of 
all-Union legislation. 

The successful building of communism is possible only 
given a high level of political awareness, civil responsibility, 
organisation, discipline, and a communist attitude to work 
on the part of each individual. The democratic principles of 
the socialist system presuppose the conscientious performance 
of his duty to society by every individual and the strict 
observance of Soviet law and the rules of socialist community 
life. A Soviet law is an instrument for the abolition of old 
social relationships and the establishment of new relation¬ 
ships, and instrument for the education of the new man. 
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The great educational significance of socialist law is due 
to its progressive social and economic aims and content. It 
flows from the influence which socialist law exerts on the 
evolution of society. 

Lenin many times spoke of the educational role of socialist 
law. In his report to the 8th Congress of the Russian Com¬ 
munist Party (Bolsheviks) he observed: “If we had expected 
that life in the rural districts could be completely changed 
by writing a hundred decrees, we would have been absolute 
idiots. But if we had refrained from indicating in decrees 
the road that must be followed, we would have been traitors 
to socialism. These decrees, while in practice they could not 
be carried into effect fully and immediately, played an im¬ 
portant part as propaganda.” 1 

He returned to this question at the 11th Party Congress: 
“There was a time when the passing of decrees was a form 
of propaganda. People used to laugh at us and say that the 
Bolsheviks do not realise that their decrees are not being 
carried out.. .. But at that period this passing of decrees 
was quite justified. ... From the very outset we gave the 
ordinary workers and peasants an idea of our policy in the 
form of decrees.” 2 

The educational role of socialist law is by no means 
confined to its influence upon law-breakers, or upon those 
who are undisciplined and who may become law-breakers. 
Socialist law plays an active part in the general communist 
education of the working people, making full use of the 
methods peculiar to it. A Soviet law helps to instil the most 
important principles of Soviet law, a sense of responsibility 
and respect for socialist legality, discipline and law and 
order. Every branch of Soviet legislation makes its own 
contribution to the education of the working people in the 
spirit of communism. This is achieved above all through the 
legal enactment of the fundamental principles of socialism, 
which influence all aspects of economic, political and cultural 
life. 

The Soviet state educates the working people with the 
aid of their own voluntary organisations through organisa¬ 
tional and political measures carried out by government and 
non-government organisations, and by persuasion and 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 209. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 303. 
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explanation. Even the best legal norms are ineffective unless 
reinforced by appropriate organisational work. The influence 
of public opinion and the creation of a moral climate un¬ 
congenial to breaches of the law are factors of tremendous 
importance. 

But the state cannot renounce coercive measures against 
those who violate public order and discipline, still less against 
criminals. “Any display of weakness, hesitation or senti¬ 
mentality in this respect would be an immense crime against 
socialism,” said Lenin. 1 

It would be wrong to assume that, because communism 
in the ultimate analysis must lead to the disappearance of 
the coercive organs of the state, it is no longer necessary 
to bother about public order, or that it is possible to relax 
coercive measures against those who violate Soviet laws and 
adopt a liberal attitude to them. Stable and firm order must 
be maintained in the Soviet state on the basis of the strict 
observance of the law. 

“It should be stressed,” said Leonid Brezhnev in a speech 
to his constituents in the Bauman District of Moscow, “that 
democracy as we understand it, has nothing to do with 
liberal attitude to shortcomings or with a conciliatory atti¬ 
tude to whatever hinders the life and work of the Soviet 
people. The word ‘democracy’ literally means ‘the rule of 
the people’. And in our country the people really do rule and 
enjoy the most far-reaching social and political rights. But 
the rule of the people is at the same time strict rule, incon¬ 
ceivable without conscious discipline and a high degree of 
organisation. And it does not trifle with those who harm 
society, be they roughneck or criminal, bureaucrat or 
layabout, parasite or misappropriator of public property. 
There must be no place for them in Soviet society—that is 
the firm opinion of the Party and people.” 2 

To ensure that socialist law should have the greatest pos¬ 
sible educational influence, the principle of full publicity 
for all legislation must be consistently applied. The general 
public must be drawn into the running of the state, the 
administration of justice and the protection of public order. 

In explaining the educational significance of the funda¬ 
mental law of the Soviet state—the Constitution—a former 

1 Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 411. 

2 Pravda, June 11, 1966. 
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Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, Mikhail 
Kalinin, said that “the articles of the Constitution are not 
merely the legal formulation of the rights and duties of the 
individuals, but also a potent factor in the education of the 
public”. 1 

The educational role of socialist law in large measure 
depends upon its proper application by officials of the 
government and non-government bodies. Exemplary 
observance of the law by officials themselves, their resolute 
opposition to bureaucracy and red tape and the prevention 
of any violation of socialist legality by government and 
other bodies is obviously of immense importance in this 
respect. 

“If in his work a leader tries to base himself on the law, 
he will in that way reinforce socialist legality and involve 
the people in the running of the socialist state.” 2 

It must be stressed that not one of the methods of enhanc¬ 
ing the educational role of socialist law mentioned above 
can be effective on its own. Effectiveness is achieved only 
by the co-ordinated use of all methods, with the aid of the 
whole range of organisational, political, moral, legal and 
other measures with the aim of safeguarding socialist 
legality. 

Education is not, of course, the only purpose of Soviet 
legislation. It regulates social relationships and protects the 
interests of society and the individual. It reflects many 
aspects of the day-to-day life and work of society. The 
system of legal norms—civil, labour, collective-farm and 
land, housing, etc.—co-ordinates many aspects of the life of 
the state and society. 

The various functions of law are interrelated and inter¬ 
dependent. But they are not identical because they reflect 
the different means by which law influences the behaviour 
of people and social relationships. 

The role of law in the control of the amount of labour 
and consumption is an important question which merits 
special consideration. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism defined the purpose 
of socialist law in this respect. Under socialism, Lenin wrote, 

1 M. I. Kalinin, Communist Education, Moscow, 1956, p. 182 (in 
Russian). 

2 The 18th Congress of the CPSU(B), Verbatim Report, Moscow, 
1939, p. 398 (in Russian). 
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law “persists in the capacity of regulator (determining 
factor) in the distribution of products and the allotment of 
labour among the members of society”. 1 

Socialist law establishes both the equal duty of all those 
capable of work to do so in accordance with their abilities, 
and the right of all who work to receive remuneration in 
accordance with the quantity and quality of their work. 

In the earlier, lower phase of communist society, the 
level of development of the productive forces, the state of 
the economy and the level of cultural development de¬ 
pendent upon them do not permit the implementation of 
the principle of communism, “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs”. Therefore, under 
socialism the principle “from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his labour” operates. 

Describing the first phase of communist society, Marx 
in his Critique of the Gotha Programme wrote that what we 
have to deal with here is a communist society, not as it has 
developed on its own foundations, but, on the contrary, as 
it emerges from capitalist society, which is thus in every 
respect, economically, morally and intellectually, still 
stamped with the birth-marks of the old society from whose 
womb it emerges. Under socialism these “birth-marks” con¬ 
tinue to influence the distribution of products. 

Of distribution according to labour, Marx points out: 
“Here obviously the same principle prevails as that which 
regulates the exchange of commodities, as far as this is 
exchange of equal values. Content and form are changed, 
because under the altered circumstances no one can give 
anything except his labour, and because, on the other hand, 
nothing can pass to the ownership of individuals except in¬ 
dividual means of consumption.” 2 In other words, under 
socialism no one can exploit the labour of others, since there 
is no private ownership of the instruments and means of 
production and all are equal in relation to the means of 
production, which are the property of the socialist state. 

This change in form and content signifies a fundamental 
change in the essence of law. It implies a revolution in law, 
the repudiation of the basic content of bourgeois law. 

The principle of the exchange of an equal quantity of 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 467. 

2 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, p. 319. 
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labour in one form for a like quantity in another form consti¬ 
tutes a certain equality between people. But such equality 
has its own special characteristics. “This equal right," said 
Marx, “is still constantly stigmatised by a bourgeois limita¬ 
tion. The right of the producers is proportional to the labour 
they supply.” 1 This means that the same standard of 
measurement is applied to different people who are in fact 
not the same and who are not equal. 

It was in this sense that Marx said every law presupposes 
inequality, and that “the narrow horizon of bourgeois law” 
remains under socialism. 2 

Criticising Lassalle’s obscure phrase about “equality” 
and “justice” in general, Marx showed the way forward for 
the development of communist society, which must at first 
destroy only the “injustice” that the means of production 
belong to individuals, but which is unable to destroy im¬ 
mediately the other injustice—the distribution of the means 
of consumption “according to labour” (and not according to 
need). Lenin wrote, “This is a ‘defect’, says Marx, but it 
is unavoidable in the first phase of communism; for if we 
are not to indulge in utopianism, we must not think that 
having overthrown capitalism people will at once learn to 
work for society without any rules of law. Besides, the 
abolition of capitalism does not immediately create the 
economic prerequisites for such a change.” 3 

During the first phase of communist society, wrote Lenin, 
“bourgeois law” is not repealed fully but only in part, only 
to the extent of the economic transformation which has 
already been achieved, i.e., only in respect of the means of 
production. In consistently showing the fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between law under socialism and bourgepis law, he 
pointed out that under socialism there is no longer private 
ownership of the means of production, while the socialist 
principles of “he who does not work, neither shall he eat” 
and “an equal quantity of labour implies an equal quantity 
of products” are realised. But the actual inequality in the 
distribution of products set down in law still remains. 

These ideas advanced by Marx and Lenin are a profound 
justification of the need for socialist law. They demonstrate 
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the fundamental distinction between socialist law and 
bourgeois law. 

Distribution according to the socialist principle of equal 
payment for an equal amount of labour performed implies 
the application of a uniform legal measure to different 
people. Labour is such a uniform, equal measure. Under 
socialism there is no class inequality. There remains only 
inequality in the shares received during the allocation of 
products. In so far as people have different levels of skill, 
different talents and abilities, while some are married and 
some are not, some have children and some do not, it is 
natural that there should be unequal incomes when there is 
equal payment for an equal amount of work performed. But 
this is inevitable in the first phase of communism. 

Soviet government is taking steps to overcome this 
inequality and to eliminate the sharp differentiation between 
the payment of skilled and unskilled workers. In accordance 
with Party and Government decisions, the wages of lower 
paid workers have been increased. Inequality in the distri¬ 
bution of products is also restricted through financial and 
other benefits from the state. In socialist society there is also 
a steady growth in public consumption funds. They are 
allocated for health, education, social services, pension 
schemes, pre-school establishments, sanatoria, rest homes, 
etc. In 1940, payments and benefits received from public 
consumption funds by factory and office workers were 
equivalent to 23 per cent of the average cash wage. By 1955 
they had increased to 28 per cent, and nearly 40 per cent by 
1970. Today they continue to increase. 

As the Soviet Union advances to communism, society’s 
concern for every man increases. The Directives of the 24th 
Party Congress for the Five-Year Economic Development 
Plan of the USSR for 1971-75 embrace a wide range of 
social measures to improve the well-being of all sections 
of the population, the levelling-up of urban and rural stand¬ 
ards to create better conditions for labour and leisure, and 
to ensure the all-round development of the Soviet people’s 
capabilities and creative activity and the upbringing of the 
younger generation. 

At the same time the Soviet government, acting on the 
socialist principle of distribution according to work done, 
is conducting a resolute campaign against wage equalisation. 
This ensures that people have a material interest in output, 
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stimulates increased productivity, encourages the acqui¬ 
sition of new skills and the introduction of technological 
improvements, accustoms people to socialist discipline and 
makes work universally obligatory. 

Soviet law is playing a highly important part in this. The 
legal regulation of labour and distribution remains a ne¬ 
cessity, while the principle of payment according to labour 
remains in force and while there is, therefore, still state con¬ 
trol over the amount of labour and consumption. In Soviet 
society law is a means of exercising such control. 

The existence of two forms of socialist ownership—state 
and collective-farm or co-operative—gives rise to certain 
distinctions in the legal regulation of control over the amount 
of labour and consumption in respect of factory and office 
workers, on the one hand, and collective farmers, on the 
other. Soviet law establishes guaranteed payment in cash for 
factory and office workers from centralised state reserves. 
Collective farmers, on the other hand, receive payment 
directly from the collective farm’s income. But these forms 
of control over the amount of labour and consumption have 
a common feature: both are based on the socialist principle 
“from each according to his abilities, to each according to 
his labour”. 

The role of law in scientific and technological progress is 
growing against a background of the building of communism. 
The rapid advance of science and the large-scale application 
of its achievements is leading to the development of the 
natural sciences and technology, and also of the social 
sciences. The expansion of research is of decisive importance 
in laying the material and technical basis of communism. 
“We must take all ... science, technology, knowledge and 
art...,” Lenin wrote. “Without these we shall be unable to 
build communist society.” 1 This gives special relevance and 
urgency to the study of legal problems associated with 
scientific and technological progress. 

What is the nature of the interrelationship and interac¬ 
tion of law and technology, of legal norms and technical 
progress? 

Their mutual links are varied. Technological progress 
and new inventions and discoveries have a direct influence 
on law. Scientific and technological progress gives rise to 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 29, p. 70. 
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the need for the legal regulation of new social relationships, 
which in turn gives rise to new branches of law. We see, 
for example, the development of space law, air law, tran¬ 
sport law and other branches. 

Scientific and technological progress also affects branches 
of law which are seemingly remote from its influence. Cur¬ 
rent legislation now recognises as socially dangerous and 
punishable by law actions which were hitherto completely 
unknown to criminal law (the illegal manufacture and use 
of radio-transmitter installations, for example). New tech¬ 
niques in criminal investigation have also led to a number of 
changes in criminal procedure. 

The impact of scientific and technological progress on 
law is only one aspect. No less important is the influence 
of law on social relationships which encourage the develop¬ 
ment of science and technology and the application of their 
achievements. 

In the ultimate analysis, all branches of law influence 
scientific and technical progress in greater or lesser degree. 
The socialist state and law, protecting the foundations of 
the existing economic and political system and contributing 
to the great work of laying the material and technical basis 
of communism, encourage scientific and technical progress. 
In this sense the entire legal system encourages the develop¬ 
ment of science and technology and the application of their 
achievements. There are at the same time legal norms and 
institutions which directly regulate relationships in this area. 
Scientific and technological progress in large measure de¬ 
pends upon the efficacy of these norms and institutions. They 
require more detailed consideration. 

In laying the material and technical basis for communism, 
the Soviet state guides the progress of science and technology 
in the interests of the people as a whole. “In the old days, 
human genius, the brain of man, created only to give some 
the benefits of technology and culture, and to deprive others 
of the bare necessities, education and development. From 
now on all the marvels of science and the gains of culture 
belong to the nation as a whole, and never again will man’s 
brain and human genius be used for oppression and exploi¬ 
tation,” wrote Lenin. 1 

The inclusion of science and technology in the overall 


1 Ibid., Vol. 26, pp. 481-82. 
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economic plan and unified administration of science, tech¬ 
nology and the entire national economy creates the most fa¬ 
vourable conditions for relations between science and in¬ 
dustry. A rational administrative system is very important 
in organising research and applying its results. 

It is necessary briefly to consider the problem of the orga¬ 
nisation of labour in the sphere of science—what the British 
scientist, Professor J. D. Bernal termed “the science of 
science” in his book The Social Function of Science. This 
problem is of tremendous significance in the field of legal 
studies. 

The overall acceleration of social evolution, of scientific 
and technical progress, and the extension of its links with 
the life of society, is leading to quantitative and qualitative 
changes in legal science. Scientific developments which 
hitherto extended over centuries are now completed within 
decades. This makes it possible to combine theoretical and 
applied aspects of research. Soviet legal science is endeav¬ 
ouring to do this. 

The speediest possible application of scientific and techno¬ 
logical achievements in the national economy is an impor¬ 
tant element of technological progress. The legal regulation 
of the relationships which arise in this connection has an 
important part to play. The legal forms governing these 
relationships include contracts between research institutes, 
planning and design offices, on the one hand, and factories 
and other bodies concerned in the utilisation of the fruits 
of research, on the other. A number of legal problems arise 
which have a direct bearing upon the introduction of scien¬ 
tific and technological advances. 

The growth of direct cost-accounting links between scien¬ 
tific institutes and factories helps to ensure the speedier ap¬ 
plication of the fruits of research. Such links greatly enhance 
the factory’s initiative in this respect. The introduction of 
new technology and the application of the latest achieve¬ 
ments of research is encouraged by the factory’s material 
interest in increasing labour productivity, output and qual¬ 
ity. Direct contractual relationships between factories and 
research institutions and design offices also have a beneficial 
effect on science. 

The possibility of a substantial extension of the direct 
links between factories and research establishments arises 
out of the legal status of factory finances. Rules regulating 
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the powers of factories regarding the introduction of scien¬ 
tific and technological advances must figure prominently in 
new legislation, which will take account of the experience 
gained during the implementation of the economic reform. 

The legal forms of economic relationships between social¬ 
ist undertakings and organisations play an important part 
in scientific and technological progress. This refers in par¬ 
ticular to the system of contracts between suppliers and cus¬ 
tomers. When signing a contract, the customer may demand 
technical improvements, higher quality, greater reliability, 
etc. The customer verifies the fulfilment or otherwise of the 
terms of the contract, while the supplier is liable for any 
breach. The need to fulfil contractual obligations is an in¬ 
centive prompting the supplier to make full use of all re¬ 
serves for securing technical improvements. When a partic¬ 
ular technical level has been achieved, the law requires an 
obligation to maintain it, making the supplier liable for 
any deviation. Nor should the importance of technological 
progress, of the extension of the powers of undertakings and 
the enhancement of their material interest in the introduc¬ 
tion of the latest technical developments be ignored. These 
provide incentives for scientists, designers and innovators 
at the actual point of production. 

The participation of working people and their organisa¬ 
tions in the application of the latest scientific and tecfinolog- 
ical advances serves the same end. The trade unions and 
other mass organisations have an effective part to play in 
economic management, in drawing up and implementing 
plans for the introduction of the latest equipment and tech¬ 
niques; they supervise the implementation of rationalisation 
proposals, and participate in the work of public control 
bodies. This work is encouraged by the entire system of 
economic stimulation for factories and other undertakings. 
The law protects the rights of these organisations and creates 
the conditions for their fruitful work. 

Scientific and technological progress is fostered by the 
legal norms regulating relationships with regard to scientific 
discoveries, inventions and rationalisation proposals. These 
norms are designed to ensure the prompt disclosure and 
application of scientific and technical developments, and 
the protection of the interests of individuals and groups 
responsible for discoveries or inventions. 

The legal regulation of the training of scientific personnel 
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is another means by which the law aids scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress. Soviet legislation regulates the legal status 
of scientists and the technical intelligentsia. It also regulates 
the selection, training and qualifications of scientific person¬ 
nel. Full account is taken of the special characteristics of 
science and technology and of the specific nature of the 
work of scientists and inventors. 


2. SOCIALIST LAW AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

Marxism-Leninism advanced fundamentally new concepts 
of man and human society, and the relationships between 
the individual, society and the state. Marx defined com¬ 
munism as real humanism. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism showed that human¬ 
ism becomes fully possible only through the abolition of 
private ownership and the establishment and consolidation 
of socialist democracy and communist social relationships. 

Socialist society creates the conditions necessary for the 
blossoming of the individual personality, for free labour 
for oneself and for society, and for the flowering of the spir¬ 
itual, physical and moral qualities of man. For the first time 
in history the Communist Party has proclaimed the prin¬ 
ciple “Everything for the sake of man, for the benefit of 
man” to be official state policy. In order to give flesh and 
blood to this principle a great deal of work has to be done 
in laying the material and technical basis of communism, 
shaping new social relationships, and moulding the new man. 

Changes in social conditions, the development of social¬ 
ist forms in all spheres of life, the influence of social milieu 
and public opinion and of communist education and persua¬ 
sion, all have an important part to play. Coercion by the 
state and criminal punishment are employed only as extreme 
measures, in the case of violations of the law and socially 
dangerous encroachments upon socialist social relationships 
and the rights and freedoms of individuals protected by the 
law. 

Socialist law is characterised by a genuine humanism. It 
is, of course, not alone in this: the entire socialist social sys¬ 
tem, the entire political organisation of socialist society is 
imbued with humanism. 

Socialist law defends the great achievements of the social- 
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ist revolution and the most just social and political system. 
The supreme justice of the socialist system lies in that it was 
created and is developing in the interests of the people as 
a whole, rejecting all forms of exploitation of man by man, 
national oppression and inequality. Unlike bourgeois law, 
which conceals the fact that the working people—the over¬ 
whelming majority of the population—have no real rights 
behind the formal slogan of “equality before the law”, 
socialist law expresses and protects the interests of all work¬ 
ing people. 

Describing the plight of the working class under tsarism, 
Lenin in his Draft and Explanation of a Programme for the 
Social-Democratic Party wrote: “The worker is now con¬ 
fronted not by the individual injustice of an individual 
official, but by the injustice of the state authority itself, 
which takes the entire capitalist class under its protection 
and issues laws, obligatory for all, that serve the interests 
of that class.” 1 

Soviet laws played an important part in the abolition of 
all the parasitic classes and their political organisation, and 
in putting an end to the lawlessness and arbitrary rule which 
prevailed in pre-revolutionary Russia. These laws helped to 
abolish the private ownership of the means of production 
by the capitalists and landowners, which was the main 
source of all the social injustices, exploitation, unemploy¬ 
ment, poverty and oppression of the working people. They 
enshrine and in every way protect socialist ownership—the 
foundation of social justice and the people’s well-being and 
happiness. 

All the branches and institutions of socialist law are per¬ 
meated with the spirit of humanism. They protect the peo¬ 
ple’s rule and the equality of all citizens, peoples and na¬ 
tionalities. They safeguard the decisive role of the working 
people in the administration of the state. They ensure the 
implementation of the socialist principle “from each accord¬ 
ing to his ability, to each according to the quantity and qual¬ 
ity of his labour”. They protect the right to work, education, 
leisure, and personal property, the principle of material in¬ 
terest, etc. 

The harmonious combination of personal and social in¬ 
terests is a central concept of Marxism-Leninism. It found 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 107. 
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expression in the Manifesto of the Communist Party , which 
declared: “In place of the old bourgeois society, with its 
classes and class antagonisms, we shall have an association, 
in which the free development of each is the condition for 
the free development of all.” 1 

Only Marxism-Leninism is capable of showing from a 
scientific point of view the meaning of real freedom for the 
individual and in that light correctly explaining the nature 
of a social system and the activity of the individual and his 
responsibility to society and the state. 

Lenin, criticising capitalist ideologists, pointed out that 
when they spoke of the freedom of the individual, they 
meant “liberty to make profit, liberty for the few to become 
rich, the liberty of the trade turnover.. .” 2 , “under the bour¬ 
geois system (i.e., as long as private property in land and 
in the means of production persists) and under bourgeois 
democracy, ‘freedom and equality’ remain purely formal, 
signifying in practice wage-slavery for the workers (who are 
formally free and equal) and the undivided ride of capital, 
the oppression of labour by capital”. 3 

Marxism-Leninism sees real freedom not in man’s isola¬ 
tion from society by his subjective rights, but his direct, 
active, day-to-day participation in the administration of the 
affairs of the state and society, in deciding the destiny of 
his country and his people and hence also his own destiny 
with the aid of these rights. 

The socialist conception of democracy not only does not 
deny the individual’s subjective rights and freedoms, as 
anti-communist propaganda asserts, but sees them as the 
basis of democracy. It attaches primary importance to mate¬ 
rial, political, legal and other guarantees for these rights and 
freedoms. 

Socialist legality plays an important part in protecting 
the rights and freedoms of the individual. “The most effec¬ 
tive means of strengthening socialist statehood,” said Mikhail 
Kalinin, “is through the observance of laws in every sphere 
of the work of the organs of power, mass organisations and 
of individuals.” 4 


1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, p. 53. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 533. 

3 Ibid., p. 380. 

'• M. I. Kalinin, Problems of Soviet Development. Articles and 
Speeches (1919-1946), Moscow, 1958, p. 666 (in Russian). 
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A series of measures have been adopted in the USSR in 
recent years to extend democracy and reinforce the protec¬ 
tion of the rights, freedoms and legitimate interests of in¬ 
dividuals, and to eradicate the consequences of the personal¬ 
ity cult in the field of law. 

The problem of the relationship between the individual 
and society also has a specific legal aspect. We have in mind 
the concept of a subjective right as the range of rights and 
duties enjoyed by the individual, the relationship between 
this right and the elements of a legal relation, the legal ca¬ 
pacity of the individual, etc. 

Soviet jurists have paid greater attention to problems of 
subjective rights. 

The Constitution of the USSR lays down the fundamental 
rights and duties of the Soviet citizen. These are the basis 
for all other subjective rights in Soviet society. It is the fun¬ 
damental, constitutional rights which determine the status 
of Soviet citizens and enable them to participate in the polit¬ 
ical, economic, cultural and social spheres of life. These 
rights, therefore, represent an important legal guarantee of 
the satisfaction of the individual’s needs in socialist society, 
of his freedom and of his harmonious physical and spiritual 
growth. 

The conception of a subjective right can, therefore, be 
defined through the category of possibility, which, given the 
necessary means, may be realised at any time. 

One of the main forms for the realisation of a subjective 
right is that of a legal relationship. This is a tangible form 
by which possibility becomes reality. A legal relationship, 
therefore, represents the realisation of a legal rule, the tran¬ 
sition of a legal rule from the static to the dynamic state. 
The forms by which a legal rule is realised are not, however, 
confined only to legal relationships. 

The relationship between a subjective right and a power 
has theoretical and practical significance. These concepts are 
frequently identified. A subjective right is, however, also an 
objective, operative law—but one which is addressed to a 
specific individual. It is, therefore, wider than the concept 
of power with respect to a specific legal relationship and 
may include other powers. From this it follows that legal 
capacity (legal personality) is a prerequisite of a subjective 
right established in general form by a legal precept and 
embodied through power in a concrete legal relationship. 
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The unity of legal capacity, subjective right and power com¬ 
petence does not, however, mean that they are identical. A 
distinction must be drawn because this makes it possible to 
observe the transformation of legal capacity, first through 
subjective right and then through power into reality, and 
makes it possible to acquire a fuller understanding of the 
mechanism by which law influences social relationships. 

The Marxist-Leninist theory of law clearly shows the 
direct link between a subjective right and a legal rule estab¬ 
lishing in general terms the basis for the actions of legal 
subjects. It simultaneously points to the unity of legal capac¬ 
ity and power in a concrete legal relationship as a mani¬ 
festation of different stages (the static to the dynamic) of a 
subjective right expressed and established by a precept of 
law whose realisation is safeguarded by the requirements 
of socialist legality. 

What has been said regarding the relationship between 
subjective rights and legal relationships may also be applied 
to the problem of the relationship between the subjective 
rights and duties of individuals. The legal obligations of 
citizens also cannot simply be seen as elements of legal rela¬ 
tionships, although they are an inseparable part of such 
relationships. 

The future evolution of individual rights and freedoms 
will in all probability take the form both of a further 
deepening of the content of existing rights and freedoms and 
also of the establishment of new rights and freedoms. This 
dual process will, of course, be accompanied by stronger 
material, political, ideological and legal guarantees ensur¬ 
ing the effective implementation of all rights and freedoms. 

The extension of the rights and freedoms of the Soviet 
citizen will, undoubtedly, be matched by the extension of 
his moral and legal obligations, since socialism implies the 
enhanced responsibility of the individual to the state, soci¬ 
ety, the collective, the family and to other individuals. 

Life makes new obligations necessary. It has, for example, 
been suggested that the Soviet Constitution, in addition to 
establishing the duty of the citizen to abide by the Constitu¬ 
tion and observe the law, should also lay down that it is the 
citizen’s duty to combat violations of the law and play an 
active part in its implementation. Another noteworthy pro¬ 
posal is that the obligation of Soviet citizens to strengthen 
the family, care for old and incapacitated parents, rear (to- 
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gether with the schools) the rising generation in the spirit 
of an honest and conscientious attitude to labour, loyalty to 
the socialist homeland and to the ideals of communism and 
the principles of proletarian internationalism, and in the 
spirit of respect for all working people, regardless of their 
nationality, should be made legally binding. Not all propos¬ 
als regarding the extension of the rights and duties of citi¬ 
zens are of equal importance and validity. But they deserve 
careful consideration. 

The extension of the rights of Soviet citizens proceeds in 
step with the growth of their political maturity and social 
awareness. Otherwise the extension of democratic rights and 
freedoms will not lead to the achievement of the lofty aims 
associated with democratic development. A high level of 
social awareness enables citizens to make proper use of their 
rights and carry out their duties on the basis of a deep un¬ 
derstanding of their social responsibility. 

The problem of subjective rights must be studied in close 
connection with the duties of the individual. Consideration 
must be given to the need to mould and inculcate all forms 
of socialist social consciousness, because even the most pro¬ 
gressive rules of law sometimes fail to produce the desired 
results because of the gap between the advanced form of 
legal regulation and the level of people’s consciousness. A 
close examination of the relationship between law and social 
consciousness both as regards law-making and as regards the 
implementation of legal rules, and the wide use of concrete 
sociological research will make possible a deeper study 
of the influence of law on the evolution of social rela¬ 
tionships. 


3. THE INTERACTION OF SOCIALIST LAW 

AND LEGAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

LAW AND MORAL STANDARDS 

The place and significance of socialist law in the life of 
society is determined by the fact that it is an effective and 
important means of fixing existing economic relationships 
and of protecting the socialist system and the rights and in¬ 
terests of the individual. 

Legal relationships, which are a form of social relation¬ 
ships, must, before they actually take shape, pass through 
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the mind and will of people, of the dominant class or of 
society as a whole. That is why they are an effective means 
of influencing the life of society. 

But neither legal rules nor legal relationships can in 
themselves exert any direct influence upon the forms of so¬ 
cial evolution. As parts of the superstructure based on con¬ 
crete relationships pertaining to the basis, law and legal 
relationships find expression in all forms of social conscious¬ 
ness, and above all in the closely-related form of legal con¬ 
sciousness. Legal consciousness is not only the motive force 
in the initiation of legislation and in the process of applying 
the law, but also a link between the normative expression of 
the will of the legislator and actual social relationships. On 
the basis of legal consciousness, the legislator tries with the 
aid of law to influence social relationships and all forms of 
the superstructure, and to guide and systematise these rela¬ 
tionships. 

Socialist legal consciousness, which expresses the interests 
and aspirations of the progressive forces of society, is an 
important and effective force accelerating social development 
and fostering the evolution of communist social relation¬ 
ships. The significance of the Soviet people’s political and 
legal views and their mobilising and transforming influence 
is growing, particularly during the building of communism. 
The Communist Party and the Soviet state are, therefore, 
endeavouring to enhance the legal consciousness of the 
general public. Both the state and the Party are constantly 
striving to instil into people the concepts of socialist de¬ 
mocracy, law and legality. 

Describing the social role of socialist legal consciousness, 
Mikhail Kalinin said at the 3rd session of the 9th All-Russia 
CEC: “We Marxists very well understand and know that 
legal doctrines are only the superstructure. When we are 
consciously creating our life ... we try with the help of that 
superstructure to advance, urge on and develop mankind,, to 
bring it nearer to communism. . . . This superstructure seeks 
to instil communist legality into every citizen of the Soviet 
Republic.... A Marxist cannot but attach importance to the 
growth of the legal consciousness of the multimillion-strong 
mass of the people.” 1 


1 Bulletin of the Third Session of the All-Russia CEC , 1922, No. 3, 
pp. 17 18 (in Russian). 
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During Soviet years a unified socialist legal consciousness 
has emerged, which constitutes an important part of socialist 
social consciousness and which is subject to the general laws 
governing the evolution of the latter. It is subject to the 
influence of other forms of social consciousness and is in¬ 
fluencing them in its turn. 

Legal consciousness is the ideological source of law. It is 
also one of the most variable elements of the legal super¬ 
structure. Before being formulated as a rule of law, that 
which is prompted by economic necessity emerges in the 
consciousness as something which must be done, as a reac¬ 
tion to the evolution of the material conditions of the exist¬ 
ence of classes, to the requirements of politics. It is only 
after they have passed through consciousness that legal re¬ 
quirements are embodied in new rules of law and new legal 
institutions. Hence, legal institutions and rules to a certain 
extent lag behind legal consciousness, which detects the 
maturing needs of social evolution and reacts to the emer¬ 
gence of conflicts between practice and outdated legal rules 
more speedily. Influencing the formulation and application 
of rules of law, the legal consciousness of the public is a 
unique stimulant for legislative bodies. It indicates that 
legal rules are lagging behind. It suggests the measures 
needed to bring legal forms into step with evolving social 
relationships. 

The important role of legal consciousness is related to its 
special, complex social structure. Legal consciousness em¬ 
braces elements of ideology and ordinary consciousness, of in¬ 
dividual, group and social psychology, and of political and 
social attitudes. 

Theoretical aspects of legal consciousness, its material 
character, its relationships with other forms of conscious¬ 
ness, and its role in the ideological education of the public 
and in the reinforcement of legality have been examined 
fully in Soviet philosophical and legal literature. Much less 
attention has been paid to the social structure of legal con¬ 
sciousness. Probably because of this, legal consciousness is 
frequently defined merely as a system of ideas, views and con¬ 
cepts regarding law and legality. This approach correctly 
points to the important nature of legal consciousness, but 
does not exhaust its content. This definition points out the 
great importance of ideology as a systematised theoretical 
reflection of social being in the forms of ideas and theories. 
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But legal consciousness is a very broad field of social con¬ 
sciousness and, therefore, embraces the reflection of social 
being at many levels: at the highest level of ideology, and 
also at the level of ordinary consciousness and of concep¬ 
tions, experiences, emotions and attitudes which have not 
been formulated in theory. 

Marx and Engels drew a distinction between theoretical 
and ordinary consciousness (“human common sense”, as En¬ 
gels termed it). The latter, they pointed out, was unable to 
disclose the essence of social relationships. 

Ideology, more particularly that part which is based upon 
the Marxist-Leninist theory of the state, revolution, law 
and legality, plays the key role in moulding legal conscious¬ 
ness. This part of Marxist ideology may be termed legal 
ideology. It is through this part that the formative influence 
on the other part of legal consciousness—legal feeling, emo¬ 
tions and attitudes—is exercised. 

This aspect of legal consciousness is closely related to the 
broad field of social psychology which reflects social being 
in the form of the needs, tastes, interests, feelings and atti¬ 
tudes of various social groups, from small collective right up 
to classes and nations. The varied manifestations of social 
psychology find expression in conscious or spontaneous ac¬ 
tions, while the normative aspect of this behaviour finds ex¬ 
pression in various rules, customs, and traditions backed by 
public opinion. 

The disclosure of the complex structure of legal conscious¬ 
ness and of the interconnection between law and social psy¬ 
chology thus makes it possible to understand the real social 
mechanism underlying the moulding and directing of social 
processes. The Communist Party raises the level of the con¬ 
sciousness of all individuals to that of scientific communist 
ideology by exerting an effective ideological influence on 
ordinary legal concepts. 

The CPSU Programme states that the Party sets the aim 
of educating all members of society in the spirit of scientific 
communism, Marxism-Leninism, which is the key to the full 
understanding of the course and perspectives of world de¬ 
velopment and to the understanding of events both at home 
and abroad, and which is an instrument for the conscious 
building of a communist society. The enhancement of the 
legal consciousness of the mass of the working people is a 
prerequisite for the evolution of communist relationships, 
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which determines the degree to which the working people 
can participate in the administration of the state and society, 
their observance of state discipline and legality and their 
support for the rule of law. 

Lenin spotlighted the role of socialist legal consciousness 
in the life of the Soviet state and in the evolution of social¬ 
ist social relationships. He stressed the importance of politico- 
legal ideology in shaping the legal consciousness of the 
public and in guiding its efforts in the building of socialism. 

When Soviet power was being established, politico-legal 
ideology found expression in the decrees and appeals which 
the Party and Government addressed to the people. These 
decrees explained the basis of the home and foreign policies 
of the Soviet state and set out its main aims. 

Lenin attached great importance to the vigorous trans¬ 
formative influence which new political and legal principles 
and socialist legal ideas and rules exerted on the conscious¬ 
ness of the people and on the shaping of new social rela¬ 
tionships. He valued socialist legal consciousness as a direct 
source of law and as an important means and prerequisite 
for the enforcement of legal rules, the fulfilment of the in¬ 
structions of Soviet government and the implementation of 
the new, revolutionary legality. In the Draft Programme of 
the Russian Communist Party ( Bolsheviks ), Lenin wrote 
that it was proposed that judges should “enforce the will 
of the proletariat, apply its decrees, and in the absence of 
a suitable decree, or if the relevant decree is inadequate, 
take guidance from your socialist sense of justice, ignoring 
the laws of the deposed governments”. 1 The Programme 
adopted by the 8th Congress of the Party embodied Lenin’s 
formulation fully. Under the terms of Decree on the Courts 
of November 24, 1917 and Decree on the Courts of February 
22, 1918 2 , when it was found impossible to apply a law of 
the overthrown government and when there was no appro¬ 
priate Soviet law, legal consciousness constituted grounds 
for judgment in criminal and civil cases. 

During the first years after the victory of the October Rev¬ 
olution, the legal consciousness of the working people was 
the basis for the most important concepts of constitutional 
law. Lenin believed it necessary, for instance, to define and 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 131. 

2 Die Laws of the RSFSR, 1917, No. 4, Item 50; 1918, No. 26, 
Item 420. 
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assess the significance of annexations “in accordance with the 
sense of justice of democrats in general, and of the working 
classes in particular”. 1 Socialist legal consciousness subse¬ 
quently played an important part in establishing the foun¬ 
dations of Soviet law and in its first codification. 

In a letter to Dmitry Kursky in connection with the draft¬ 
ing of the first Civil Code of the RSFSR, Lenin advised 
that “not the corpus juris romani but our revolutionary con¬ 
cept of law ” be applied. 2 

As socialist social relationships improve and develop, and 
with the establishment of a structured system of Soviet law 
and the codification and systematisation of Soviet legisla¬ 
tion, the function of socialist legal consciousness is changing. 
It is now directed towards the protection of legality, law 
and order, and towards developing the individual’s correct 
appreciation of his rights, duties and responsibilities to the 
collective and to society. Socialist legal consciousness is today 
making an important contribution to the proper understand¬ 
ing and enforcement of the laws and other enactments of 
government bodies. This principle was given legal force in 
the 1922 Criminal Code of the RSFSR. D. Kursky stressed 
that the Code gave the courts “the opportunity to abide by 
their own socialist sense of justice, which, together with the 
basic principles of the Code, will provide guidance for the 
courts with regard to criminal law”. 3 This conception of legal 
consciousness as an important factor in securing the proper 
enforcement of the law and in the evolution of the demo¬ 
cratic and humanitarian foundations of the administration of 
justice and legality, is also contained in current legislation. 
Art. 32 of the Fundamentals of Criminal Legislation of the 
USSR and the Union Republics states that the court metes 
out penalties within the limits laid down by the law relating 
to the particular offence in strict accordance with the Fun¬ 
damentals and the Criminal Code of the Union Republic 
concerned, and also prompted by a socialist sense of justice. 
It is important to note that the law requires the court to be 
guided not by a socialist sense of justice in general, but in 
the light of the nature and degree of social danger which the 
particular offence represents, the circumstances of the case 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 26, p. 250. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 36, pp. 562-63. 

3 D. I. Kursky, Selected Articles and Speeches, 1948, p. 83 (in 
Russian). 
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and the character of the offender. Hence, the socialist sense 
of justice is not a matter of the judge’s arbitrary discretion. 
It is a concept based upon the actual facts and circumstances 
of a particular case. 

The great importance of the socialist sense of justice in 
safeguarding legality in criminal procedure is also stressed 
in Art. 17 of the Fundamentals of Criminal Procedure of 
the USSR and the Union Republics, and also in Art. 71 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure of the RSFSR and corre¬ 
sponding articles of the Codes of Criminal Procedure of the 
other Union Republics. 

A sense of justice, or legal consciousness is closely linked 
with political ideology. The existence of a sense of justice 
in isolation from political ideology is as impossible as the 
existence of law independently of politics. Legal views, 
concepts and theories take shape as part of the general 
process of the moulding of the ideology of a given class. Like 
law, a sense of justice reflects the economic and political 
demands and interests of classes. 

The socialist sense of justice has evolved its own concepts 
regarding social relationships, the state and the individual, 
and regarding the relationship between the citizen and his 
country, his attitude to work, socialist property, the collective, 
the family and his own rights and duties on the basis of 
communist ideology and communist morality. This sense of 
justice embraces the workers’ conception of what is just and 
what is unjust, of what is and is not permissible. The recog¬ 
nition of the equality of citizens in all spheres of social and 
political life and in the eyes of the law and the court irre¬ 
spective of their race or nationality, origin or social, property 
or official status, is an organic part of the socialist sense of 
justice. The socialist sense of justice repudiates imperialist 
aggression, the seizure of the territories of others, colonial¬ 
ism, aggressive wars and war propaganda. The Law on De¬ 
fence of Peace adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on March 12, 1951 declared that “the conscience and sense 
of justice of the peoples cannot accept that war propaganda 
should go unpunished”. 

As has been noted above, the sense of justice, or legal con¬ 
sciousness is not confined to the sphere of political and legal 
ideology. It is a wider concept and its structure is very 
complex. 

In pointing out the complexity of social consciousness, 
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Marx noted that “upon the different forms of property, upon 
the social conditions of existence, rises an entire superstruc¬ 
ture of distinct and peculiarly formed sentiments, illusions, 
modes of thought and views of life”. 1 The evolution of so¬ 
cial relationships, therefore, depends on a number of factors 
which cannot be reduced merely to the economic conditions 
of existence. “It is not,” wrote Engels, “that the economic 
situation is cause, solely active, while everything else is only 
passive effect.” 2 Stressing the tremendous influence which 
social and psychological factors exert on economic relation¬ 
ships, Engels employed the formula, “the motives of peoples 
as levers”, as the “driving powers of social development”. 3 

Developing Marxism further, Lenin showed how painstak¬ 
ingly it is necessary to study the sentiments, attitudes, 
thoughts and actions of the mass of the people and to use 
them in order to guide the energy of the masses to achieve 
revolutionary aims. He frequently noted the importance of 
scientific ideology in the education of the working people. 
He pointed out that “ ‘the spontaneous element’, in essence, 
represents nothing more nor less than consciousness in an 
embryonic form” and that all belittling of the role of the 
“conscious element” strengthens bourgeois ideology. 4 5 

He at the same time highlighted the great strength in¬ 
herent in the mass motivation of the proletariat and the 
working people as a whole, which influences their revolu¬ 
tionary determination in the historic periods when they “see 
from experience and feel that state power has passed into 
the hands of the oppressed classes, that the state is helping 
the poor to fight the landowners and capitalists, is breaking 
their resistance. ... Only then, for every ten thousand overt 
and concealed enemies of working-class rule, manifesting 
themselves actively or by passive resistance, there will arise 
a million new fighters... 

The general propositions of Marxism-Leninism on the 
complex make-up of social consciousness also fully apply to 
the characterisation of the structure of socialist legal con¬ 
sciousness. As in the sphere of social psychology, some of 
its elements, for example demands, interests and will, play 


1 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, p. 117. 

2 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 467. 

3 Marx and Engels, Selected Works in one volume, p. 613. 

4 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 5, pp. 374, 382. 

5 Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 126. 
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the role of stimulants, while others, such as anti-social 
customs and traditions, act as brakes. Attitudes, emotions 
and experiences are important motivating forces in the im¬ 
plementation of the law, in legal education and in the mould¬ 
ing of public opinion regarding law and order and legality. 
Emerging as a result of the influence of the advanced ideas 
of the socialist system and the new relationships, these fac¬ 
tors assume considerable importance in securing the imple¬ 
mentation of legal rules. 

Progressive attitudes and feelings regarding the law, and 
progressive interests are an effective form by which a social¬ 
ist sense of justice finds expression. Such emotions, for 
example, as indignation, anger and condemnation play an 
important part in the campaign against crime, in preventing 
violations of the law and reinforcing socialist legality. 

The socialist sense of justice helps mould the important 
and valuable habit of working to the extent of one’s capac¬ 
ity, the habit of observing legality and the rules of socialist 
community life, etc. 

But it must also be noted that survivals and hangovers 
from the past still persist in this area, and are the cause of 
many offences. Traditions, survivals and retrogressive sen¬ 
timents of this kind are mainly eradicated by ideological and 
educational work. When necessary, when a crime or other 
violation is committed, measures of administrative coercion 
or criminal punishment are employed. 

It is necessary to note one further aspect of legal con¬ 
sciousness. Legal consciousness is a combination of individ¬ 
ual, group and social consciousness. This aspect has been 
little studied in legal literature. There has been almost no 
research into the nature of the interaction between the various 
forms of legal consciousness. This, however, is a problem of 
both theoretical and practical importance. 

The individual is linked both with small groups—the fam¬ 
ily, the collective-farm household, etc.—as well as with 
society as a whole. The special characteristic of small groups 
is that they have their own attitudes to the law and its ob¬ 
servance. They interpret the rules of law in their own way, 
and in this way influence the behaviour of their members. A 
person who has partially absorbed the customs, traditions and 
outlook of small groups, therefore, sees the requirements 
of the law as it were through the prism of the concepts he 
has acquired in this way. The iniluence of so-called in- 
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formal small groups (neighbourhood, or school friends and 
associates, etc.) upon the conceptions of juveniles with re¬ 
spect to the law, is an obvious example. There are still, un¬ 
fortunately, many examples of juveniles committing breaches 
of the peace and even crimes under the influence of 
groups of this kind. From this we see how important it is to 
study the problem of legal consciousness not merely as a 
phenomenon peculiar to society, but also from the point of 
view of its regulating influence upon the behaviour and ac¬ 
tions of individuals and groups. 

The legal consciousness of society is not merely the sum 
of the individual senses of justice, although it cannot exist 
apart from the latter. The unity of the legal consciousness 
of society and the individual, which flows from the identity 
of interests between society and the individual, is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of socialism. But the unity of socialist legal 
consciousness does not mean that there are no differences 
between the sense of justice of society and that of individ¬ 
uals. The legal consciousness of Soviet society as a whole 
has attained a high level, but it must be developed and 
strengthened in every way. Great attention must be paid to 
the education of every Soviet person and to the instilling of 
the lofty demands of socialist law and morality. 

Finally, it is in our view necessary to single out the legal 
consciousness of various classes and nations, professional 
legal consciousness, etc. Among these forms the legal con¬ 
sciousness of a dominant class plays the leading role; with 
the aid of persuasion, propaganda and education, and also 
by means of coercion, such a class endeavours to make its 
own understanding of what constitutes justice definitive. All 
other forms of legal consciousness—individual, group, etc.— 
are subject to the influence of the legal ideology and legal 
concepts of the class to which these individuals and groups 
belong. It should be noted that the legal consciousness of 
individuals performing administrative functions or concerned 
with the protection of public order and the administra¬ 
tion of justice differs ideologically and politically from 
that of other members of society. It is at a higher level. 
Greater demands regarding behaviour, popularisation of 
law, etc., may be made upon such persons. 

Legal consciousness plays an important part in the mould¬ 
ing of public opinion. Public opinion in its turn has a great 
influence upon the law-making, the work of administrative 
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bodies, the courts and the procurator’s office and upon the 
social efficacy of law. By taking account of public opinion 
and the level of legal consciousness, the state is able to adopt 
the legal measures which will prove the most effective. 

Public opinion exerts a retroactive effect upon the mould¬ 
ing of legal consciousness. Thus, the nationwide discussions 
of major decisions and draft laws which have become a tra¬ 
dition in the Soviet Union influence public opinion regarding 
particular questions of law. In that way, they exert a very 
strong influence upon the socialist legal consciousness. They 
foster in the Soviet citizens a sense of responsibility for the 
affairs of the state and society, and raise their level of or¬ 
ganisation and discipline. 

Divergences between legal consciousness, public opinion 
and legal injunctions encountered in socialist society are 
removed on the basis of the social, political and ideological 
unity of society through explanatory work and also through 
amendments to the law. 

Socialist law and the socialist sense of justice are closely 
related to communist morality. This is mainly because both 
spring from the same social and economic root—the socialist 
basis. Such a unity between law and morality is impossible 
in a society based on exploitation. The conflict between the 
exploiting and oppressed classes is reflected in the contra¬ 
dictory nature of the superstructure of such a society and in 
the struggle between the ideologies and institutions of those 
classes. The definitive role is played by the ideology and in¬ 
stitutions of the ruling class, which endeavours to suppress 
the organisations and ideology of the oppressed classes, 
including the moral standards evolved by the proleta¬ 
riat. 

The relationship between legal and moral standards 
changes at various stages of the revolution and the building of 
socialism. Today moral standards exert a growing influence 
upon public behaviour in many spheres. That is why the 
Programme of the CPSU stresses that during the transition 
to communism, the role of moral principles is to grow and 
the sphere of influence of the moral factor will become grea¬ 
ter, while the part played by the administrative regulation 
of human relations will correspondingly shrink. 

Law and morality in socialist society are also at one in 
their ultimate aims. “Morality serves the purpose of helping 
human society rise to a higher level and rid itself of the 
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exploitation of labour. . . . Communist morality is based on 
the struggle for the consolidation and completion of com¬ 
munism,” wrote Lenin . 1 Socialist law, which is founded upon 
the principles of communist morality, pursues the same aim. 
In accordance with this common aim, the socialist state lays 
down particular legal rules prescribing that form of behav¬ 
iour which aids society’s evolution towards communism. 

The unity of socialist law and morality is reflected also 
in the identity of the fundamental principles which are em¬ 
bodied both in law and in morality. The Soviet state takes 
all the requirements of communist morality into account 
when promulgating laws. This unity also finds expression 
in the fact that observance of the law is not merely a legal 
obligation. It is also a moral duty of the individual. Infringe¬ 
ment of the law brings in its train not only legal conse¬ 
quences, but also moral condemnation. Morality is thus a 
companion to law, an important aspect of law. Law in its 
turn helps to strengthen morality. 

The interaction of law and morality is a major practical 
problem of great political significance. 

Soviet legal science rightly holds that the victory of so¬ 
cialism does not mean the “winding up” or “withering away” 
of regulation by means of the law. On the contrary, the 
role of law in Soviet society is growing. This is due to a 
number of factors: the growing complexity of state admin¬ 
istration and economic development, the extension of de¬ 
mocracy, the need to reinforce state and social discipline, 
the greater protection for the rights and freedoms of the 
individual, the enhanced responsibility of the individual to 
society and a number of other important factors. 

The growth of the role of law in Soviet society in no way 
contradicts the Party Programme’s demand that moral prin¬ 
ciples should play a greater part. It is a question not of the 
replacement of one form of regulation by another, but of 
their co-ordination. This is a logical feature of the period of 
transition from socialism to communism. The study of the 
dialectics of this co-ordination and the search for effective 
means of combining the legal and moral forms of the regu¬ 
lation of social relations are important tasks confronting 
Soviet legal science. 

The uniformity of the fundamental principles of commun- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 294-95. 
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ist morality and socialist law and their interdependence does 
not mean that they are identical. There are important dis¬ 
tinctions between law and morality. Morality emerges be¬ 
fore law. The moral outlook of a class evolves as it emerges 
and is formed; the standards of a new morality are at the 
outset accepted not by an entire class, but only by its ad¬ 
vanced section. Law as an expression of the will of a single 
class is, on the other hand, established only when that class 
wins political domination. 

An important characteristic of the standards of morality 
lies in that their observance is secured exclusively through 
the individual’s own conviction, by public opinion and by 
social pressures. This does not imply that moral influence 
is ineffective or does not make itself felt. It can indeed in 
some cases be more effective and make itself felt more 
strongly than any coercion by the state. Moreover, many 
legal rules regulating time-limits and other technical mat¬ 
ters relating to the implementation of decisions, etc., do not 
have moral content, while many moral standards find no 
reflection in law (in particular, questions of friendship, com¬ 
radeship, love, etc., which are governed solely by moral 
standards). 

Moral standards are more general in character than those 
of law. A single moral standard condemning murder, for 
example, is matched by several rules of law establishing 
liability for the various types of homicide, etc. 

The distinction between legal and moral standards also 
lies in that a legal rule always lays down a specific penalty. 
Moral standards contain no such sanctions. They enable so¬ 
ciety or the group to assess each individual action according 
to its discretion. Furthermore, legal rules are always offi¬ 
cially expressed in juridical form: they are laid down by the 
state in a particular form. Most moral standards are, how¬ 
ever, not expressed in this way. They are preserved in the 
consciousness and through the behaviour of a group, class or 
society. 

Communist morality is an important factor reinforcing so¬ 
cialist legality and the rule of law, and helping to eradicate 
crime. But socialist law in its turn also reinforces moral 
standards. Socialist law encourages the withering away of 
customs and concepts born of antagonistic socio-economic 
formations. It creates favourable conditions for the introduc¬ 
tion of the new, communist morality. Law and morality have 
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different futures. In communist society, when people are ac¬ 
customed to observing the elementary rules of community 
life and when the observance of these rules becomes man’s 
inner need and coercion is no longer necessary, the law will 
wither away. The standards of communist morality, on the 
other hand, will attain their highest development and will, 
together with other social standards, constitute the only re¬ 
gulations governing communist society. These regulations will 
absorb all that is best in existing social standards, including 
those of law. The first signs of the gradual integration, the 
organic merging of the rules of law and of communist 
morality, are already to be seen. The continuation of this 
trend will lead to the integration of rights and duties in a 
unified system of rules of communist community life. 

4. THE SYSTEM OF SOCIALIST LAW 

AND THE STRUCTURE OF LEGAL SCIENCE 

Today, when the life of society is undergoing rapid devel¬ 
opment and when all fields of learning are becoming more 
complex and specialised, the problem of the system of law 
assumes great theoretical and practical importance. Upon 
its solution depends the rational codification and systemati¬ 
sation of legislation. 

The evolution of law, the increased complexity of its struc¬ 
ture, the appearance of hitherto unknown branches and of 
those which do not fit in with customary, traditional concepts, 
and the interaction of law and related sciences make it 
necessary to look once more at the theoretical principles un¬ 
derlying the systematisation of law and the ways in which it 
can be improved. 

The guidelines laid down by the founders of Marxism- 
Leninism regarding the general principles and possible 
methods of codification are of great importance here. 

In his Dialectics of Nature Engels laid down the main 
principles of scientific classification. He spotlighted important 
factors, such as the unity of the sciences, depending upon 
the unity of the material world, and their differentiation in 
accordance with the specific subject of investigation, and the 
principle of dialectical evolution from the simple to the 
complex and from the lower to the higher reflected in the 
subordinate links within the sciences. Lenin developed these 
principles in a number of works. 
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The Marxist-Leninist method of classification is now being 
elaborated in the light of the present level of knowledge. 
This problem is also of concern to jurists, both because ot 
the general factors referred to above and also because of 
concrete circumstances. 

The process of the differentiation and integration of so¬ 
cial relationships is reflected in the system of law. New 
compact groups of legal rules have taken shape which are 
uniting in branches in accordance with the principle of unity. 
These broad categories can no longer be accommodated by 
earlier schemes. They are propagating away from the uni¬ 
fied legal system into autonomous branches. As has already 
been pointed out, this process has been seen in the Soviet 
Union in recent years in the case of mining and transport 
law and law relating to inventions, social security, conser¬ 
vation, the law of water resources, commerce, space, etc. 
The drafting and adoption of rules laying down a strictly- 
defined procedure for the examination by appropriate admi¬ 
nistrative bodies of complaints by members of the public 
regarding the actions of officials and for the examination of 
disputes relating to administrative law is being discussed in 
Soviet legal literature. 

These branches of law exist and are evolving. They have 
been discussed in a number of works by Soviet scholars. The 
problem now is, on the basis of what has already been 
achieved, to define the general principles of the new branches 
of Soviet law. It is necessary in so doing to bear in 
mind the Marxist conception of systematisation as an im¬ 
portant specific feature of the materialist outlook. 

We would first of all note that the very process of dif¬ 
ferentiation and integration taking place within the system 
of operative law, if seen as a relatively autonomous process, 
is very complex. A consequence of the differentiation in the 
legal system is that we may now distinguish not only the 
traditional, wide-ranging branches (civil, criminal, admini¬ 
strative, etc.) but also what may be termed sub-branches. 
Thus, copyright law should be considered as a sub-branch of 
civil law, mining law and law of water resources as sub¬ 
branches of land law, etc. There are sub-branches based on 
compact, specific groups of social relationships but which 
have not yet fit in the Procrustean framework of the tra¬ 
ditional classification of branches. It is, therefore, frequently 
difficult to find them a place in the system of law. 
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The sub-branches of each group are closely related, both 
with each other and with the parent branch. They are united 
above all by common legal principles. 

The conception of the structure of branches as the sum 
of sub-branches showing some common feature and spring¬ 
ing from a common root reflects the processes of differen¬ 
tiation and integration which are taking place in Soviet 
law. This may be seen in the rise of new integrated branches 
of law at the interstices of traditional branches or alongside 
existing branches. 

There is complete unanimity in Soviet philosophical and 
legal literature regarding the methodological principles 
governing the structure of law. The subject of legal regula¬ 
tion—compact groups of social relationships—is the impor¬ 
tant criterion for distinguishing branches of law (and thus 
for amalgamating these branches into a unified system). But 
in our view, the subject of regulation should not be the sole 
basis governing systematisation and differentiation of law. 
The definition of the subject of regulation does not answer 
the question of why it is desirable that particular sub-bran¬ 
ches should become autonomous branches. Nor does it answer 
the question of why several related institutions pertain¬ 
ing to different branches of law should be amalgamated 
into an independent branch, etc. Upon the solution to such 
problems frequently depends not only the attitude to already 
existing branches of law, but also the attitude to the per¬ 
spectives for the evolution of other branches. For example, 
should the regulation of labour relations in the collective 
farms become part of labour law? Or how should collective 
farmers’ social security be considered—within the frame¬ 
work of collective-farm law or within the f r amework of a 
single branch of social security legislation, in so far as gov¬ 
ernment social security agencies cater for collective farm¬ 
ers? These and other questions cannot be answered solely 
in terms of the subject of regulation. 

Jurists, who in addition to the subject of regulation also 
stress the great significance of the method of regulation, are 
in our view right. At the same time, regulation is impor¬ 
tant both for the amalgamation and for the differentiation 
of categories of legal relationships. In other words, a common 
method of legal regulation is a characteristic feature of 
branches and sub-branches of law. 

It is possible, in the light of this, to consider whether it 
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is desirable to separate new, comprehensive branches of law 
in which several methods of legal regulation are employed, 
etc. But it would be incorrect to make either criterion—the 
subject of regulation or the method—absolute, or to consid¬ 
er either as the last word in the structuring of a system of 
law and the separation of new branches. Both must be exam¬ 
ined and applied in a manner which takes into account the 
specific characteristics of the state and law and the aims of 
the political organisation of society. 

The building of socialism is based upon the conscious guid¬ 
ance of social processes in all spheres of life—the economy, 
social and cultural development, international relations, etc. 
In accordance with this, broad categories of legal rules 
evolve regulating social relationships in a particular sphere. 
New disciplines also emerge which study various aspects of 
social life, including the rules of law. 

Account must also be taken of the fact that a system of 
law reflects above all one of the most complex forms of 
movement—that of social movement, where laws are imple¬ 
mented through the activity and behaviour of people, where 
class and political aims play an important role. Hence, out¬ 
look, political doctrine and the aims pursued by society exert 
a great influence on the structure of law and determine its 
basic direction. Therefore, there can be no generally accept¬ 
able system applicable to every kind of law. Soviet legal 
doctrine differs fundamentally from capitalist ideology in 
its approach to the problems of what a legal system reflects 
and how such a system should be constructed. From this it 
follows that the problem of differentiation, of the establish¬ 
ment of new branches of law must be examined not only from 
a quantitative point of view (whether or not sufficient legal 
material has been accumulated), but also from the point of 
view of the interest of the state and of society in the estab¬ 
lishment and evolution of a new branch of law, and in the 
improvement of the legal regulation of a particular cate¬ 
gory of social relationships. This criterion—the political and 
social significance of the evolving categories of social relation¬ 
ships and the interest of the state in the establishment of a 
special category of legal institutions and a branch of law— 
cannot be ignored in considering the problem of the syste¬ 
matisation of law. But how is this social and political 
significance established, the time of the emergence 
of a new category of social relationships detected and the 
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importance of the evolution of a new branch of law deter¬ 
mined? 

Legal science and the study of practical experience pro¬ 
vide an effective means of resolving these problems. With a 
wide range of methods at its disposal, legal science can ap¬ 
proach these problems in a thorough manner on the basis 
of concrete material (the study of statistics, public opinion, 
the social efficacy of particular rules of law, comparative 
study, etc.). It can analyse processes which are actually tak¬ 
ing place and, within certain limits, indicate future devel¬ 
opments. In other words, on the basis of a study of prac¬ 
tical experience, legal science can indicate the significance of 
the evolution of particular categories of legal rules in the 
future regulation of social relationships. This is the sphere 
of social and legal forecasting. 

The structure of the legal sciences is to a decisive extent 
governed by the system of operative law. This means that 
the branches of legal science correspond to the branches of 
operative law. Of course, the system of law determines the 
system of legal science only in its fundamentals. The struc¬ 
ture of legal science includes some branches which reflect its 
special features and the laws governing the relative indepen¬ 
dence of its evolution. These include the general theory of 
law, history of law, bourgeois state and law, etc. 

The classification of sciences, or the basic scheme for 
their delimitation according to subject, method and aims 
of cognition is also fully applicable to the structure of the 
legal sciences. In terms of the aim of cognition, all legal 
sciences may be classified into three main groups: theoret¬ 
ical, law itself and applied law. A scheme approximating 
to this is applied in Soviet textbooks and literature dealing 
with research. 

The question of legal disciplines for study purposes is a 
separate but related issue. Some departure from the system 
of law and of the legal sciences may here be permissible 
for purely practical reasons—the need to impart a profound 
and detailed knowledge of particular branches of legal 
science or of particular rules and institutions of operative 
law to students. We may cite military law in the case of 
military colleges. The establishment of such academic dis¬ 
ciplines is desirable, and does not contradict the principles 
governing the structure of legal science. 
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5. SOCIALIST LAW-MAKING—A VITAL FIELD 

OF STATE ACTIVITY 

The first essential for genuinely democratic, progressive 
legislation is that the legislative body itself be formed on 
democratic principles, that it express the will of the people 
and correspond to the needs of the evolution of 
society and the vital interests of the people. It is important 
that the principle of legality should be observed by the legis¬ 
lators themselves throughout the entire process of the prep¬ 
aration and adoption of laws. 

Broad public participation in the discussion of draft legis¬ 
lation is a guarantee of a high level of legislative activity, a 
safeguard against subjectivism and voluntarism in this 
sphere. 

Lenin attached great importance to mass participation 
in the discussion of vital draft legislation. He believed that 
every Soviet citizen must be “in such conditions that he can 
participate in the discussion of state laws, in the choice of 
his representatives and in the implementation of state laws ”. 1 

The Soviet socialist system has created unlimited oppor¬ 
tunities for “the active participation of the masses not only 
in discussing general rules, decisions and laws, and in con¬ 
trolling their fulfilment, but also directly in their implemen¬ 
tation ”. 2 

Guided by Lenin’s instructions, the Communist Party is 
drawing more and more members of the general public into 
the legislative activity of the Soviet state. Law-making is 
a matter for millions of workers, peasants and intellectuals. 

The entire process of the preparation, discussion and adop¬ 
tion of laws is imbued with the principle of socialist democ¬ 
racy. The strict observance of legality in the legislative 
process itself is a most important feature of socialist state¬ 
hood. The preparation, discussion and drafting of legisla¬ 
tion in the USSR is based on firm principles laid down by 
constitutional and special legislation, in accordance with the 
procedure established by Soviet legislative bodies. 

The right to initiate all-Union legislation belongs equally 
to both chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, to the 
standing committees of each chamber, deputies of the Sup¬ 
reme Soviet of the USSR, the Presidium of the Supreme 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 212. 

2 Ibid. 
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Soviet of the USSR, the Union Republics as represented by 
their supreme organs of state power, the Council of Min¬ 
isters of the USSR, the Supreme Court of the USSR and 
the Procurator-General of the USSR. 

The nationwide discussion of the most important draft 
legislation which has been a firm feature of our life is char¬ 
acteristic of the democratic quality of Soviet law. Experience 
shows that the general public put forward valuable pro¬ 
posals, amendments and addenda to drafts on the basis 
of their own experience and knowledge of life. Such dis¬ 
cussion is the best means of resolving matured problems of 
the legal regulation of social relationships and is a guar¬ 
antee against subjectivism. The same ends are served by 
the involvement of scientists and other scholars and experts 
in the drafting of legislation and the drawing-up of recom¬ 
mendations by the standing committees on legislative pro¬ 
posals, and also by the participation of many organisations 
and bodies in the discussion of draft legislation at Supreme 
Soviet sessions. 

The actual procedure by which a law is adopted is like¬ 
wise democratic. Under the terms of the Constitution of the 
USSR, a law is held to be adopted if approved by a major¬ 
ity in each chamber of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
As a general rule each chamber votes separately. The con¬ 
stitutional procedure for the promulgation of laws which 
are adopted and for their publication in the languages of 
the Union Republics is also of great importance. 

The active participation of Soviet working people, the 
democratic procedure for the discussion and adoption of 
draft legislation, and the reflection in laws of the matured 
needs of the evolution of society, and many other features 
of the legislative activity of the Soviet state ensure that leg¬ 
islation fully expresses the will of the entire people. Formed 
in accordance with the will of the people, made up of 
their representatives and fully accountable to them, the 
Soviet legislature effectively ensures the adoption of laws 
which express the thoughts and aspirations of the people. 
That is why for the first time in the history of mankind the 
law has indeed become an effective expression of the will 
of the people and serves the people. The barrier between the 
legislator and the people has been removed forever. The 
irreconcilable contradiction between those who make the 
law and those who must obey it has been eradicated. 
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The development of the scientific direction of the affairs 
of the state and of society presupposes the improvement of 
legislation. The Programme of the CPSU speaks of the 
need to strengthen the socialist law and order and to im¬ 
prove the rules of laws regulating economic, organisational, 
cultural and educational work and assisting the building of 
communism and the full blossoming of the individual. 

The improvement in the leadership of society and the de¬ 
velopment of legislation are two inseparably-linked aspects 
of the work of the state. In the Soviet Union the administra¬ 
tion of the state and society is based on laws and other 
enactments designed to ensure the all-round development 
of society and the individual. Legislation must correspond 
to the needs of social evolution and to the needs and aims of 
administration. It must promote the broad participation of 
the masses in administration, facilitate the smooth, uninter¬ 
rupted functioning of the administrative machinery, and en¬ 
sure that it is economical, simple and accessible and free 
from bureaucracy and red tape. 

The steady extension of democratic rights and freedoms, 
and also the strengthening of the guarantees of these rights 
and freedoms, is a feature of the building of a communist 
society. This places great responsibilities upon legislative 
bodies. 

As has already been noted, a great deal has been done 
in recent years to improve the legislation of the USSR and 
the individual Union Republics. In some branches, Funda¬ 
mentals of Legislation of the USSR and the Union Repub¬ 
lics have been adopted. The Union Republics have codified 
some branches of law (criminal, civil, etc.) in accordance 
with these measures. 

Normative enactments supplementary to each other form 
a unified system of law. If a required enactment is lacking, 
or if rules are outdated or anomalous, the integrity of the 
legal system is violated and the influence of law as a whole 
on particular aspects of life or on social relationships is 
weakened. 

In improving legislation, legislative bodies are guided by 
the principle of the stability of legislation. As applied to the 
protection of the social relationships and the system of the 
rights and freedoms of the individual which have estab¬ 
lished in a socialist state, this principle is of great impor¬ 
tance. The existence of a stable legal system is inconceivable 
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without the citizens’ conscious acceptance of that stability. 
Thus, one expression of clarity and stability of laws is the 
establishment of a number of primary rules by the Funda¬ 
mentals of Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union 
Republics, including the rule that no criminal law may be 
retroactive. 

In his article Better Fewer, But Better, Lenin warned 
against the too-hasty introduction of changes in the social 
structure . 1 This principle may also be extended to the sphere 
of normative regulation which fixes such changes. 

The stability of the legal system in the socialist states 
does not preclude but on the contrary presupposes the prompt 
introduction of amendments and additions necessary to min¬ 
imise the time-lag between the evolution of new social 
relationships and their normative regulation. But there must 
be no excessively frequent or unwarranted changes, or any 
adoption of hasty enactments which do not correspond to 
the needs of social development. A subjectivist approach 
to key issues of social and political life is especially danger¬ 
ous in the legislative sphere. 

Stability of legislation largely depends upon the scientif¬ 
ically-based forecasting not only of the immediate but also 
of the long-term consequences of legislative enactments. It 
depends upon the consideration which is given in the prepara¬ 
tion and adoption of laws and other normative acts to the 
demands of the objective laws of social development, and 
upon the stability of social relationships. Therefore, a pro¬ 
found analysis of all material and moral factors is neces¬ 
sary to ensure that the influence of law on the economy shall 
not be overestimated, or laws adopted for which the objec¬ 
tive conditions have not yet matured. This thorough exami¬ 
nation of economic and other factors will make it possible 
to select the most appropriate solution. Neglect of objective 
laws leads to voluntarism and over-hastiness. 

The generalisation of existing legal practice is of great 
importance. A special place in this study, alongside other 
means, belongs to legal information and statistics. Only by 
the careful study of all the laws indicated above and of 
the circumstances influencing the evolution of society is it 
possible to define the aims and means of legal regulation. 

Finally, the social consequences of legislation must be 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 33, p. 488. 
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taken into account during its preparation, adoption and im¬ 
plementation. Scientific law-making must presuppose the 
study of the retroactive influence of law on social relation¬ 
ships. The implementation of enactments has not only short¬ 
term consequences. It also leads to changes in the legal con¬ 
sciousness of the general public and affects their political 
activity. 

The proper organisation of legislative activity presupposes 
full consideration of subjective factors, in particular the 
level of mass consciousness. Lenin stressed that the Com¬ 
munist Party can lead only when it correctly expresses what 
the people are conscious of. Unless it does so, the Communist 
Party will not lead the workers, the proletariat will not lead 
the masses . 1 The situation with regard to legislative activity 
and state administration is similar. Only laws which cor¬ 
rectly express what the people feel and which correctly re¬ 
flect the needs of social development achieve their purpose. 

The establishment of a broad democratic basis for draft¬ 
ing and adoption of laws is an important factor ensuring 
their optimality. Collective discussion is the best guarantee. 
The Soviet Union has accumulated a great deal of experience 
in this field. Public opinion, the discussion of bills in the 
localities and the involvement of specialists are all fruitful 
in this respect. Consideration should, however, be given to 
the legal consciousness of particular groups, or of the popu¬ 
lation as a whole and to the training, organisational skill 
and abilities of leading personnel. 

Special attention should be paid to the study of effec¬ 
tiveness of legislation, especially sociological methods. These 
methods should be employed both in planning future legis¬ 
lation and in assessing the effectiveness of new rules of 
law. 

The legislator must sometimes employ a fundamentally 
new approach in resolving a problem. Sometimes the opti¬ 
mum solution can be found only by means of an experiment. 
In our view, the promulgation where necessary of legisla¬ 
tive enactments which envisage the experimental applica¬ 
tion of a particular institution for a definite period pre-de- 
termined by the legislator, at the expiry of which the legis¬ 
lator could assess the results of the experiments and make 
appropriate changes, is objectively justified. 


1 Ibid., p. 304. 
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While stressing the importance of the stability of social¬ 
ist legislation and the factors affecting it, this principle must 
not become an absolute. Nor must it be interpreted in a dog¬ 
matic fashion. 

The objective laws governing the evolution of society be¬ 
come manifest in different ways under different circumstances 
of place and time: socialist social relations, regulated by 
rules of law, are dynamic; so is the policy of the Communist 
Party as expressed in law. During the building of socialism 
and communism, the will of the people undergoes change; 
so, too, do the circumstances and aims of its realisation by 
means of the rules of law. These factors also determine, the 
need for flexible, constantly-developing legislation which 
reacts promptly to the demands of reality and corresponds 
to the needs of the development of the national economy 
and culture and of the foreign and domestic policies of the 
state. 

The reasons for the rapid evolution of socialist legislation 
must be sought in the rapid development of the economy, 
culture and the entire social and political life of the socialist 
countries. In connection with the adoption in 1922 of the 
Civil Code of the RSFSR, Lenin commented that “no other 
country can as yet vie with us >n the speed with which we 
legislate. We shall see whether events in the near future 
will not compel them to try to catch up with Soviet Rus¬ 
sia a little in this matter.” 1 

The stability of laws and enactments based upon them 
should be seen in the dialectical unity of opposites—the 
significance of the continuity of laws and the harm done 
by untimely legislative consideration of the objective pro¬ 
cesses of social evolution. The concept of the stability of 
law must not contradict the more general demand—that of 
the constant improvement of Soviet legislation governed 
by the objective evolution of socialist social relations. So¬ 
cialist legal science does not deny that legislation may lag 
behind the demands of reality. However carefully a draft 
may be prepared, however ideal a law may seem, it can with 
time lag behind social evolution. Clearly, there is only one 
way to overcome this—by new legislation which reacts 
speedily and sensitively to changed relationships. 

Experience shows that the efficacy of socialist law in 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 33, p. 393. 
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great degree depends upon the promptness with which new 
laws caused by objective requirements are promulgated and 
old laws which have ceased to correspond to the needs of 
social development are repealed. Lenin’s words—“when a 
law hinders the development of the revolution, it must be 
abolished or amended” 1 —are of fundamental significance 
in this respect. 

The prompt introduction of amendments and additions to 
legislation in the light of new experience is an important 
prerequisite for its effectiveness. Genuine socialist legality is 
assured only given two conditions: a high standard of nor¬ 
mative regulation, and unswerving observance of the rules 
of law. 

The scope and complexity of the work involved in improv¬ 
ing Soviet legislation demand that jurists pay increased at¬ 
tention to the theory and practice of legislative technique, 
ft is necessary to develop the Soviet legal system on the basis 
of a profound understanding of the objective laws governing 
social evolution, taking into account the requirements of the 
building of communism, utilising the achievements of sci¬ 
ence and the experience gained by Soviet government and 
non-government organisations. 

A great deal of work is now under way to prepare for 
the publication of a Systematic Collection of Operative Leg¬ 
islation of the USSR and the Union Republics—a task to 
which Lenin attached great importance. This will help to 
strengthen socialist legality and will contribute to the en¬ 
hancement of the legal knowledge of government officials 
and the general public. 


4 6. THE MAIN FEATURES OF SOCIALIST LEGALITY 

l 

Marxist-Leninist legal science rejects the formalist bour¬ 
geois definition of legality, which focuses attention on only 
one aspect—the existence of laws and the necessity for their 
observance, while paying no attention to the material con¬ 
tent of normative acts. 

When considering questions of legality, Lenin always 
stressed the need to show its class character, and the fact 
that it is determined by particular material circumstances 
and social relationships. 

1 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 519. 
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In Lenin’s words, in no country in the world was there 
such a multitude of laws as in tsarist Russia, 1 but there 
was not a vestige of legality 2 because these laws were direct¬ 
ed against the people and protected the interests of the land- 
owners and capitalists. 

The new legality—the legality of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion and proletarian dictatorship—was fundamentally op¬ 
posed to bourgeois legality, which personified the system of 
the oppression and suppression of the working people. So¬ 
cialist legality is a creative force actively promoting the 
consolidation and development of the achievements of the 
October Revolution and a powerful factor in the building of 
a new life. 

Soviet socialist legality is the precise observation and ful- 
filment by all government and non-government bodies, offi¬ 
cials and individuals of Soviet laws and enactments based 
upon them, expressing the will of the entire working peo¬ 
ple as determined by their material conditions of existence 
and designed to safeguard and further develop the Soviet 
social and political system and the rights, freedoms and 
legitimate interests of the individuals. 

The fundamental principles of the Leninist concept of 
socialist legality wholly retain their significance and relevance 
today. They are still far from having been fully exhaust¬ 
ed in practice. There is undoubtedly considerable scope for 
their creative development and concrete application. Soviet 
jurists have made no small contribution to the study of so¬ 
cialist legality. 

Lenin viewed socialist legality as a special institution form¬ 
ing part of the overall political system established by the 
revolution and having its own specific features. He pointed 
out that legality has its bounds. He believed the precise, 
“formal” definition of the content of legality (i.e., of the re¬ 
gime established by normative prescriptions and whose 
observance constitutes the essence of legality) to be of great 
importance. 

The distinctive characteristic of socialist legality lies in the 
definition of the rule of law which is inconceivable without 
a whole range of legally (i.e., formally) established princi¬ 
ples. The principle of socialist legality firmly excludes any 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 400. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 20, p. 217. 
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negligent attitude to legal rules, or any underestimation of 
the law on the grounds that it is merely formal. 

Lenin’s concepts and the demands he made regarding 
legality found expression in the very first decrees of Soviet 
government. The 1918 Constitution laid down stable prin¬ 
ciples of socialist legality. The supreme authorities were 
empowered to repeal or suspend any decisions which were 
contrary to the law. The duty of implementing all laws, de¬ 
cisions and orders of the central authorities was placed upon 
local organs of state power. 

In his Rough Theses of a Decision on the Strict Obser¬ 
vance of Laws written on November 2, 1918, Lenin wrote 
that “legality must be raised (or rigorously observed), since 
the basis of laws in the RSFSR has been established”. 1 Lenin’s 
theses formed the basis of the decision of the 6th All-Rus¬ 
sia Extraordinary Congress of Soviets “On the Strict Obser¬ 
vance of Laws”. During a year of revolutionary struggle, 
said the decision, the working class of Russia had drawn up 
the fundamental principles of the RSFSR laws, whose strict 
observance was necessary for the further development and 
consolidation of the rule of the workers and peasants. The 
Congress called upon all citizens of the Republic, all organs 
and all Soviet officials strictly to observe all laws of the 
RSFSR and all decisions, statutes and other measures of the 
central authorities. 2 

In 1919, on Lenin’s instructions the department of legis¬ 
lative proposals of the People’s Commissariat of Justice pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet entitled Observe the Laws of the Soviet 
Republic, containing the decision of the Congress of So¬ 
viets. According to Lydia Fotiyeva, Lenin’s secretary, Lenin 
himself edited the pamphlet and it was on his instructions 
distributed to all members of the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars. He always had it in front of him at sessions of the 
Council, referring to it and reminding the People’s Commis¬ 
sars of it. 3 

When he sent the pamphlet to the People’s Commissars 
and members of the boards of the People’s Commissariats, 
Lenin wrote: “I enclose the pamphlet Observe the Laws of 
the Soviet Republic and draw attention to the law promul- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 42, p. 110. 

2 The Laws of the RSFSR 191S, No. 90, Item 908. 

3 Reminiscences About Lenin, Part 2, Moscow, 1957, p. 205 (in 
Russian). 
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gated by the Sixth All-Russia Congress of Soviets, which is 
reprinted in it. 

“I remind you of the absolute necessity of rigidly observ¬ 
ing this law .” 1 

With a view to assisting the full and speedy implementa¬ 
tion of the decision of the 6th Congress, the Council of Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissars on December 30, 1919 adopted a Decree 
On the Eradication of Red Tape. This called for “legal 
action and punishment by the People’s Courts of all those 
guilty of failing to implement the decision of the 6th Con¬ 
gress, and also of those pleading ignorance of it”. 2 

The introduction of revolutionary legality and the estab¬ 
lishment of the new law and order took place against a back¬ 
ground of bitter class struggle. The Council of People’s 
Commissars’ Decree On the Eradication of Red Tape 
pointed out that “the workers’ and peasants’ authorities must 
implement their laws, encountering and rebuffing the savage 
attacks of the international bourgeoisie as represented by 
the Entente and its agents.. .”. 3 Some officials of local 
agencies also opposed the implementation of socialist legal¬ 
ity because they mistakenly believed that only by laws made 
by their own local bodies was it possible to defend the inter¬ 
ests of the revolution and the people. 

Lenin demanded that “the local bodies do not act as if 
they are a law to themselves”, regarding issues of national 
importance and “that the orders of the centre may really 
be carried out ”. 4 

A decision of the Council of Workers’ and Peasants’ De¬ 
fence, adopted on Lenin’s initiative on December 8, 1918, 
“On the Exact and Speedy Implementation of Instructions 
of the Central Authorities and the Eradication of Bureau¬ 
cratic Red Tape”, said that “regional establishments are still 
continuing to issue their own laws and decrees which fre¬ 
quently contradict those of the central authorities, spread¬ 
ing chaos and confusion in the entire legislative work of the 
Soviet Republic ”. 5 The decision called for an end to such 
activities. 

During the first days after the socialist revolution, when 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 44, p. 282. 

2 The Laws of the RSFSR 1920, Nos. 1-2, Item 7. 

3 Ibid. 

4 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 401. 

5 The Laws of the RSFSR 1918, No. 93, Item 929. 
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the Soviet authorities could issue only basic decrees and 
while it was still impossible to draw up legislation govern¬ 
ing all the aspects of the new socialist social relationships, 
revolutionary legality found expression in the implementa¬ 
tion of the first decrees, and also in the implementation of 
the whole range of socialist legal concepts evolved by the 
working class under the old regime, and also during the so¬ 
cialist revolution. 

The strict observance of revolutionary legality was one 
of the important prerequisites of victory in the civil war. 
In order completely to destroy the Kolchak and Denikin 
armies, wrote Lenin, it was necessary to observe the strictest 
revolutionary order, to hold sacred the laws and instructions 
of Soviet power and to see that they are carried out by all. 

Lenin showed that the role of socialist legality as a vital 
principle of the socialist system grows as socialist social 
relationships evolve. In the Report of the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commis¬ 
sars to the 9th All-Russia Congress of Soviets in 1921 he 
clearly expressed the view: “The task now confronting us 
is to develop trade, which is required by the New Economic 
Policy, and this demands greater revolutionary legality. Na¬ 
turally, if we had made this the all-important task when 
we were attacked and Soviet power was taken by the throat, 
we would have been pedants; we would have been playing 
at revolution, but would not be making the revolution. The 
closer we approach conditions of unshakable and lasting 
power and the more trade develops, the more imperative it 
is to put forward the firm slogan of greater revolutionary 
legality.” 1 

This Leninist principle is of fundamental importance. 
Legality assumes increasing importance as socialist society 
develops further. The Communist Party, by ensuring the 
preparation and adoption of legislative enactments, taking 
full account of the will of the Soviet people and the objective 
requirements of the material life of society and striving for 
their full implementation, uses the law as a means of secur¬ 
ing the most effective implementation of the programme for 
the building of communism. 

It is because of this that socialist legality acts as a vig¬ 
orous instrument which aims at the protection and extension 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 176. 
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of the historic achievements of the Soviet people. The objec¬ 
tive character of socialist legality is governed by its role as 
one of the methods by which the state directs society. So¬ 
cialist legality is, therefore, seen as a political principle, one 
of the cardinal institutions of the political organisation of 
socialist society. 

The steady consolidation of the law and order and the 
introduction of the principle of socialist legality is one of 
the objective internal laws governing the evolution of so¬ 
cialist society. Without strict adherence to the demands of 
socialist legality, the normal functioning and interaction of 
all parts of the political mechanism of socialist society would 
be impossible. The further Soviet society advances towards 
communism, the more acute becomes the reaction to every 
case of lawlessness and arbitrary action. Even during the 
civil war, Lenin warned that “the slightest lawlessness, the 
slightest infraction of Soviet law and order is a loophole 
the foes of the working people take immediate advantage 
of”. 1 

Socialist legality is a constitutional principle at the heart 
of all legislative activity and the rule of law. In the present 
Constitution of the USSR (and also in the Constitutions of 
the Union and Autonomous Republics) the principle of so¬ 
cialist legality is reflected in a number of articles, for exam¬ 
ple Art. 130, which places upon every citizen the duty of 
observing the laws, maintaining labour discipline, honestly 
performing public duties and respecting the rules of socialist 
society. The articles contained in Chapter IX of the Consti¬ 
tution of the USSR, which set out the basic principles of 
procuratorial supervision of the observance of the law, are 
similar in intent. 

Socialist legality has passed through various stages of de¬ 
velopment. But it is highly important to stress that socialist 
legality, without changing its social character, has been en¬ 
riched, improved and consolidated in step with the evolu¬ 
tion of socialist statehood. At all stages, socialist legality 
has been a means of promoting the revolutionary transfor¬ 
mation of society and the building of socialism and commu¬ 
nism. From the moment of its birth, socialist legality ex¬ 
pressed the interests of the entire working people. 

The concept of the unity of socialist legality, which flows 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 5H 6. 
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from the unity of socialist legislation, is inherent in Lenin’s 
view of the essence of socialist legality. Soviet legislation 
(both all-Union and Republican) is not merely a mechani¬ 
cally-compiled collection of laws. It is a coherent system, 
founded upon common basic principles, aims, institutions and 
concepts. There is not and cannot be, for example, any dif¬ 
ference of substance between the criminal legislation of the 
USSR, on the one hand, and of its constituent Union Re¬ 
publics, on the other, regarding such matters as what con¬ 
stitutes an offence, punishment, guilt, liability, etc. For both 
all-Union and Republican criminal legislation the principle 
that there can be no criminal responsibility without guilt is 
immutable. Both the criminal legislation of the USSR and 
of the Union Republics lay down the principle that only a 
person guilty of a socially-dangerous act of commission or 
ommission constituting a corpus delicti as laid down by the 
law shall be held responsible. 

The requirement that the legislation of the Union Repub¬ 
lics shall be in accordance with all-Union legislation flows 
from the principle that the Constitutions of the Union Re¬ 
publics must accord with the Constitution of the USSR and 
from the recognition of the primacy of all-Union legislation . 1 
As the history of Soviet legislation has shown, cases of diver¬ 
gence between all-Union and Republican legislation are very 
rare. 


Other legal guarantees established by the Constitution 
of the USSR and the Constitutions of the Union Republics 
are also of great importance in ensuring the uniformity of 
Soviet legislation . 2 

Uniformity in the application of legislation is also en¬ 
sured by the Plenary Meeting of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, which gives guidance concerning the correct and uni- 


I 


1 The Constitution of the USSR lays down that “the laws of the 
USSR shall have the same force within the territory of every Union 
Republic” (Art. 19) and that “in the event of divergence between a 
law of a Union Republic and a law of the Union, the Union Law 
shall prevail” (Art. 20). 

2 Under Art. 14 (d) of the Constitution of the USSR, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics as represented by its higher organs of 
state power and organs of state administration shall be responsible for 
“control over the observance of the Constitution of the USSR, and 
ensuring conformity of the Constitutions of the Union Republics with 
the Constitution of the USSR”. The Constitutions of the Union Repub¬ 
lics contain similar provisions. 
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form enforcement of legislative enactments. The Plenary 
Meeting of the Supreme Court of the USSR explains the 
content of the rules of law. 

A Soviet law is a normative enactment of a supreme organ 
of state power expressing the will of the entire people, adopt¬ 
ed in due form and invested with supreme legal force. The 
principle of socialist legality is expressed in the supremacy 
of the law, in the observance of the established procedure 
for its promulgation, amendment and repeal and in the fact 
that it is invested with supreme legal force in relation to all 
other normative enactments. 

The principle of the supremacy of the law as a concrete 
manifestation of legality implies the duty of all administ¬ 
rative organs of the state to act on the basis and in im¬ 
plementation of current laws. It implies the duty of all local 
organs of state power to function within the limits of their 
powers as laid down by the law (this is clearly set down in 
a number of articles of the Constitution of the USSR and of 
the Constitutions of the Union Republics). 

The principle of the supremacy of the law presupposes 
the fulfilment of precise legislative requirements. Naturally, 
no normative enactments may contradict the law. This 
principle demands the publication of all by-laws for whose 
adoption the law itself provides. 

Legality presupposes the application of the rule of Soviet 
law in accordance with its letter and spirit. Any departure 
from the strict observance of the law cannot be justified by 
reference to rapidly changing circumstances, the inability 
of the law to keep up with the rapid evolution of reality, 
the fact that it does not correspond to the legal consciousness, 
etc. This cannot be permitted because the legislator him¬ 
self, in issuing the law (rules of law), takes the fullest pos¬ 
sible account of future changes in social life, of its variety 
and dynamics. If substantial changes which make necessary 
the establishment of a new rule or the amendment or repeal 
of an old one indeed take place, it is a matter for the 
legislator and not for the body enforcing the law. Until a 
law (or any other rule of law) has been repealed or amended 
in accordance with established procedure, it must be strictly 
observed by all. 

This does not mean that the law should be enforced me¬ 
chanically, or interpreted in any formal or dogmatic fashion. 
A constructive approach is required, but this should find ex- 
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pression in a full understanding of the meaning and content 
of the law, and of its letter. 

It is the duty of bodies enforcing the law, and also of in¬ 
dividuals, to be guided by the law at all times and to observe 
all its demands strictly. It is the duty of the legislator to 
study the evolution of social relationships and to make 
promptly all the necessary changes in existing legislation. 

The uniformity of socialist legality demands uniformity 
in the interpretation and enforcement of laws and bye-laws 
throughout the territory of the USSR. Lenin stressed that 
“law cannot be Kaluga law or Kazan law, but that it must 
be uniform all-Russia law, and even uniform for the entire 
federation of Soviet Republics ”. 1 He demanded the estab¬ 
lishment of a genuinely uniform understanding* of legality 
throughout the Soviet Union. He considered that parochial¬ 
ism was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, obstacles to 
legality . 2 

But variety in the means of implementing laws in the full¬ 
est and most exact fashion does not contradict the require¬ 
ment that legality should be uniform. Furthermore, a refusal 
to take local conditions into account during day-to-day work 
would contradict Lenin’s concept of the uniformity of legal¬ 
ity. Not to take local conditions into account, Lenin wrote, 
“would mean slipping into bureaucratic centralism, and so 
forth. It would mean preventing the local authorities from 
giving proper consideration to specific local features, which 
is the basis of all rational administration .” 3 Socialist legal¬ 
ity guarantees clearly-defined freedom of action for local 
government and non-government organisations. It does not 
permit central government bodies to interfere in activities 
which are expedient and legitimate. Therefore, while en¬ 
suring uniformity in the state’s guidance of social develop¬ 
ment, legality is simultaneously a means by which construc¬ 
tive initiative is encouraged. 

Lenin considered socialist legality to be the basis of So¬ 
viet state discipline. Soviet laws and other enactments lay 
down the aims, competence, powers and duties of the various 
links in the state machinery and their officials, and the pro¬ 
cedure governing their work. The essence of Soviet state 
discipline lies above all in the observance of this procedure, 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 364. 

2 Ibid., pp. 364-65. 

3 Ibid., p. 364. 
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and in the strict observance of legislation regarding the pow¬ 
ers and duties of government bodies and their officials. 

The higher the level of state discipline, the stronger is 
the state apparatus. Strict discipline and a high degree of 
organisation and order at all levels of the Soviet state ap¬ 
paratus are of tremendous importance in the building of 
socialist and communist society. Lenin saw Party and state 
discipline as the guarantees of success. He described as ab¬ 
normal a state of affairs in which there was “the slightest 
chaos or disorder as regards who is responsible in each in¬ 
dividual case for definite executive functions, for carrying 
out definite orders, for controlling a definite joint labour 
process during a certain period of time ”. 1 Socialist legality 
must help reinforce state discipline. It must give officials 
of the state apparatus a socially-conscious attitude to work 
and a high sense of responsibility. 

There have been proposals in Soviet legal literature that 
a distinction be drawn between two basic aspects of socialist 
legality. Socialist legality in its broad sense is a principle of 
behaviour, the observance of which the state demands from 
all individuals, officials, establishments and organisations. In 
its narrower sense, socialist legality is a principle govern¬ 
ing the work of the socialist state apparatus. Such a presenta¬ 
tion, while containing nothing fundamentally wrong, would 
seem to make the concept of legality unnecessarily complex. 
The requirement that all the activities of the authorities 
should be within the framework of the law, based on its 
precise and unswerving fulfilment, with strict observance of 
the rights and legitimate interests of individuals by all of¬ 
ficials, is undoubtedly one of the elements of socialist legal¬ 
ity. But the fundamental significance of socialist legality 
lies in that it permeates all aspects of the political regime of 
socialist democracy. The universality of the requirement that 
the law be observed is rightly stressed in this connection. 
The principle of socialist legality has a general significance 
which is universally applicable in socialist society. A strict 
socialist law and order would be impossible without the 
observance of socialist legality by officials. At the same time 
a profound understanding of the concept of socialist legality 
on the part of individuals makes any infringement of law 
by officials impossible and intolerable. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 212. 
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The unity and interdependence of socialist legality and 
state discipline does not, of course, mean that they are iden¬ 
tical. Each fully retains its special characteristics. Each is 
applicable to a different range of persons. In this respect, 
the concept of socialist legality is wider than that of state 
discipline, which applies to government officials alone. So¬ 
cialist legality and state discipline likewise have different 
sources. While legality is rooted in the rules of law, state 
discipline is in addition derived from non-legal sources (civic 
duty, the standards of morality and the rules of socialist 
community life). The importance of moral standards in the 
strengthening of legality should not, of course, be ignored. 
We here refer only to the different roots of legality and state 
discipline. 

Finally, the state and social significance of these require¬ 
ments differs. Hence, the degree of social danger represented 
by their infringement also differs. But this difference can be 
discussed only in approximate terms. An infringement of 
state discipline can represent the same danger as an infringe¬ 
ment of legality. The question of the responsibility in each 
particular case depends upon the nature of the infringement, 
its consequences and other circumstances. 

Bureaucracy, red tape, bribery, corruption, or any of the 
other abuses which are characteristic of the bourgeois state 
machine and its officialdom are completely alien to the So¬ 
viet state apparatus. The Soviet state apparatus vigorously 
combats all manifestations of these grave legacies of the 
past. 

Soviet laws protect the interests of the socialist state and 
its citizens. They provide for the punishment of officials 
guilty of mismanagement, non-fulfilment of plan assign¬ 
ments, the squandering of government resources, deception 
of the state, infringements of discipline relating to finance, 
bureaucracy and encroachments upon the rights of the pub¬ 
lic. Those working in the state apparatus—above all those 
holding responsible posts—are in the front ranks of those 
campaigning for socialist legality. They must base themselves 
upon the law in all their work, and in this way strengthen 
socialist legality. 

Lenin paid exceptionally great attention to the campaign 
against bureaucracy and red tape. The bureaucrat frequently 
conceals his essentially anti-state activities by formal refer¬ 
ence to the letter of the law. In this case the infringement 
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of the rights of the individual was described by Lenin as an 
act which was formally correct but essentially sheer mock¬ 
ery . 1 He wrote that “Soviet laws are very good laws, because 
they give everyone an opportunity to combat bureaucracy 
and red tape, an opportunity the workers and peasants in 
any capitalist state do not have ”. 2 He constantly stressed 
the need to extend this struggle by every possible means. 

Lenin attached great importance to the Decree On the 
Eradication of Red Tape, drawn up on his suggestion, and 
considered it necessary that the Decree should be re-published 
by the executive committees of local Soviets. It is necessary, 
he wrote to Dmitry Kursky, to “explain that we shall 
punish both for ignorance of and for failure to apply this 
law ”. 3 4 

The Communist Party never concealed shortcomings in 
the work of the state apparatus and called upon the working 
people to criticise them boldly and eradicate them firmly. 
“Frankly acknowledging a mistake, ascertaining the reasons 
for it, analysing the conditions that have led up to it, and 
thrashing out the means of its rectification—that is the hall¬ 
mark of a serious party; that is how it should perform its 
duties, and how it should educate and train its class, and 
then the masses.”'' 

Criticism of bureaucracy and other undesirable features 
of the state apparatus must at the same time take the line “of 
practical suggestions as to the methods of waging that strug¬ 
gle, and better still of a real struggle in the institutions in 
which the criticising comrades were working, and of pub¬ 
licity for the results and lessons of the struggle ”. 5 Lenin 
was opposed to the one-sided use of criticism merely to 
spotlight deficiencies, without any mention of positive ex¬ 
perience. He endeavoured to make criticism constructive and 
honest, relevant to the substance of the matter. 

While demanding resolute opposition to all shortcomings 
and distortions in the work of the Soviet state apparatus, 
Lenin at the same time denounced the slanderous attempts 
of bourgeois opponents and representatives of the opposition 
and others hostile to Soviet power to discredit the Soviet 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, pp. 427-28. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 75. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 36, p. 518. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 57. 

5 Ibid., p. 435. 
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state apparatus. “We should have perished long ago but for 
the ‘apparatus’,” he wrote. “Unless we wage a systematic 
and persevering struggle to improve it we shall perish be¬ 
fore we manage to lay the foundation of socialism .” 1 

Particular shortcomings in the work of the Soviet state 
apparatus in no way alter the fact that it is immeasurably 
more democratic than that of any bourgeois state. It is the 
product of the people, it is wholly at their service and, there¬ 
fore, enjoys their full support. 

When considering the problem of the interdependence of 
socialist legality and state discipline, the concept of disci¬ 
pline should not be reduced merely to a question of the dis¬ 
cipline of officials as a necessary condition for the proper 
functioning of the state apparatus. The conscious civic dis¬ 
cipline of all members of Soviet society is one of the ele¬ 
ments of genuine socialist democracy. The evolution of so¬ 
cialist democracy and the extension of the rights and free¬ 
doms of the citizens go hand in hand with the raising of the 
level of the individuals’ conscious and conscientious fulfil¬ 
ment of their public duty. The increased scale of the building 
of communism and the very complexity of the tasks involved 
demand a high degree of organisation on the part of in¬ 
dividuals and the co-ordinated activity of those taking part 
in this work. The further strengthening of the discipline of 
the working people is an important prerequisite for the firmer 
establishment and extension of the fundamental rules 
of communist community life, the observance of which will 
become an inner necessity and habit for all members of 
society. Socialist legality in its turn fosters the civic disci¬ 
pline of the working people. 

Further, the relationship between socialist legality and 
expediency must be considered. It has two aspects. The first 
is the expediency of applying the law within the framework 
of the freedom of action established by the law itself. The 
second is the expedience of the laws themselves. 

In relation to the first aspect, it should be stressed that 
Soviet legislation is based upon the concept of affording the 
subject the possibility of applying the law in the most ex¬ 
pedient manner. The expedience of action is always deter¬ 
mined by the general framework of a legal rule. In this lies 
the essence of the unity of expedience and legality. The 


1 Ibid., Vol. 32, pp. 321-22. 
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concept of socialist legality excludes action which violates 
legality on the grounds of expediency. 

Lenin pointed out that it was the responsibility of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection to verify the legality of 
the actions of a particular organ, establishment, organisa¬ 
tion or official, and also to assess how far their acts based 
on the law were effective and expedient in the given cir¬ 
cumstances when considered in the light of the building of 
socialism. It was a question of expedience within the frame¬ 
work of the law and in accordance with, not contrary to, the 
law. 

Infringements of socialist legality clearly cannot be justi¬ 
fied on grounds of expedience, because socialist expedience 
and the interests of the socialist state and of the people de¬ 
mand the unswerving fulfilment of Soviet laws and the 
strengthening of socialist legality by every means. Soviet 
laws must be applied in accordance with their exact mean¬ 
ing, strictly within the framework and on the grounds laid 
down by the laws themselves. When necessary, the laws 
themselves make provision for the consideration of such fac¬ 
tors as place, time and circumstances. 

The relationship between expedience and legality must 
also be understood in a broader sense. It is not merely a 
question of the expedience of action within the framework 
of the law. It is also a question of selecting the most expe¬ 
dient action, the most effective method of applying a rule 
of law. The unity of socialist legality and expedience clearly 
indicates that there must be no formal approach to this ques¬ 
tion. Expedience does not, therefore, contradict legality in 
the sphere of law enforcement. Legality provides scope for 
expedience, while at the same time demanding the most ef¬ 
fective, i.e., the most expedient realisation of the rules of 
law. 

What of the second aspect? In principle the law is at all 
times the highest expression of expedience. The democratic 
forms by which the rules of law are established presupposes 
that the legislator is the only subject competent to determine 
this expedience and express it in normative form. It was in 
1922 that Mikhail Kalinin said: “Our Soviet legislator, who 
from on high can see most clearly, must, and of course wants 
to, issue laws which are the most expedient from the point 
of view of the revolution, and from that point of view alone. 
We cannot and must not have any laws other than those 
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which are expedient. As soon as a law ceases to be expe¬ 
dient from the point of view of the revolution, it must im¬ 
mediately be repealed and replaced by another. But this does 
not mean that the question of whether or not an existing law 
should be applied should depend only upon the view of this 
or that comrade, whatever may be his role in the building of 
socialism, regarding whether or not the particular law is 
expedient. The question of the expedience of a law is de¬ 
termined by the collective reason of the legislators, and not 
by the reason of individual comrades who may in thousands 
upon thousands of cases differ with each other on this 
matter.” 1 

The expedience of the law itself depends upon the evolu¬ 
tion of social relationships. Naturally, because of the con¬ 
stant evolution of social relationships, some rules of law can 
cease to be expedient. Hence the need for the constant re¬ 
newal of legislation. 

Lenin’s teaching regarding socialist democracy enables us 
to resolve the important problem of the interdependence of 
socialist legality and socialist democracy. 

Progressively-evolving legislation subordinated to the most 
humane social purpose in history—the building of a com¬ 
munist society—and its unswerving implementation, is a 
necessary condition for the extension of Soviet socialist de¬ 
mocracy and the full implementation of its principles. In 
its turn, the extension and consolidation of socialist demo¬ 
cracy is one of the most important guarantees of legality and 
law and order. Legality is essentially an integral element 
of democracy. The concept of democracy is likewise expressed 
in the principle of legality itself. The unfailing obser¬ 
vance of socialist legality is a guarantee of the extension and 
consolidation of socialist democracy. Any departure from 
the principles of democracy or any restrictions upon it can 
create the conditions for violations of legality. 

The democratic character of socialist legality is manifest 
in the fact that at the present stage of the evolution of the 
Soviet state, socialist legality corresponds to the interests of 
the whole of society, of the entire Soviet people. As a nor¬ 
mative factor, the law expresses the will of the whole people, 
united and pursuing a common purpose. The link between 


* The Second Session of the 2nd CEC of the USSR, Verbatim 
Report, Moscow, 1924, pp. 435-36 (in Russian). 
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democracy and legality is reflected in the vigorous public 
participation in the improvement of the laws and other 
enactments which form the basis of legality. The evolution 
of legislation in the Soviet state has led to a situation in 
which the entire process of drafting, discussing and adopt¬ 
ing laws is imbued with socialist democracy. 

There is a further aspect to the relationship between legal¬ 
ity and democracy. The strengthening of legality depends 
directly upon the extension and deepening of democracy. To 
eradicate infringements of legality in the work of officials, 
public supervision of the administrative apparatus and relat¬ 
ed principles regarding the election and accountability of 
officials must be developed and improved. 

Legality thus protects the democratic procedures estab¬ 
lished in socialist society. These procedures are in their turn a 
necessary prerequisite for the strengthening of legality. 

The rule of socialist law is a most important criterion de¬ 
termining the status of the individual in socialist society. 
The framework of socialist legality defines the relationship 
between the organs of the state and the individual. Under 
the rule of socialist law, these relations are founded on the 
law and are shaped within the limits laid down by the law 
and known to the individual in advance. 

As applied to the sphere of relations between state organs 
and the individual, the principle of socialist legality presup¬ 
poses the strict establishment in law of the competence of 
state organs and the powers of officials. Clarity and preci¬ 
sion in the laws setting down the rights and duties of individ¬ 
uals contributes to this end. In a socialist state the behav¬ 
iour of the individual in the social and legal sphere is gov¬ 
erned by rules laid down in advance in accordance with 
legislative procedure. It cannot be dependent upon the sub¬ 
jective desires of officials. Subjectivism in this area, there¬ 
fore, inevitably leads to the violation of socialist legality. 

Lenin’s instructions regarding the duty of officials not only 
to prevent encroachments upon the lawful rights of citizens, 
but also to teach the working people “to fight for their rights 
according to all the rules of the legitimate fight for rights 
in the RSFSR” 1 are of fundamental importance in this con¬ 
nection. 

This Leninist thesis is linked with the role of the principle 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, p. 274. 
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of socialist legality in safeguarding the rights and freedoms 
of individuals. Political freedoms and social rights are by no 
means “concessions” which society bestows upon the indi¬ 
vidual. They not only satisfy the interests of citizens. So¬ 
ciety itself also has an interest in the implementation of the 
rights of its members. The protection of the citizens’ rights 
and freedoms has, therefore, become one of the functions of 
the socialist state. Furthermore, the state, utilising the organ¬ 
isational and ideological means at its disposal, encourages 
citizens to make full use of their rights. 

The principle of socialist legality is a means of protecting 
the stability of the legal status of the citizen. The realisation 
of the whole range of political and social rights enjoyed by 
a member of a socialist society is inseparably linked with 
this. When establishing rights for citizens, the Soviet legis¬ 
lator always has in mind the means by which they can be 
implemented. The principle of socialist legality gives the 
citizen confidence that his rights are inviolable, that they are 
protected by the law and that the entire mechanism of legal 
guarantees safeguarding his interests can be set in motion 
should his rights be infringed. It is in the creation of an 
atmosphere of confidence in his rights on the part of every 
citizen and of stability of legal relationships that the special 
significance of socialist legality lies. 

The equality of citizens as subjects of the rights and equal 
provision for their exercise is a most important feature of 
a genuinely democratic organisation of society. Socialist 
legality precludes the granting to individuals or groups of 
privileges detrimental to other members of socialist society. 

Lenin also formulated a profoundly significant thesis re¬ 
garding the interconnection and interaction of socialist legal¬ 
ity and culture. In the plan of his report to the Second All- 
Russia Congress of the Committees of Political Education, 
the problems of the cultural revolution were directly linked 
with legality. “Teach people to struggle in a civilised way 
for legality, without at all forgetting the limits of legality in 
a revolution. That’s not the evil now, it’s the multitude of 
illegalities.” 1 He believed that without a uniform socialist 
legality there will be no question of “any kind of culture”. 2 

Explaining Lenin’s ideas regarding the interconnection 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, pp. 549-50. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 365. 
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between legality and culture, Mikhail Kalinin in his report 
to the Third Congress of Soviets of the USSR in 1925 said: 
“The introduction of legality means raising the cultural level 
of the masses, because only educated workers and peasants 
will strive persistently to secure their rights.” Kalinin em¬ 
phasised that “the strengthening of legality raises the cul¬ 
tural level of the population and its sense of justice”. 1 

Lenin paid special attention to the elimination of illiteracy 
and to the raising of the cultural level of the working people 
as a precondition for drawing them into the administration 
of the state, for their political activity and the defence of 
their democratic rights and freedoms. Of the first years of 
Soviet rule he said that there were laws which enabled the 
population to resist bureaucracy and red tape, but the low 
cultural level made their implementation difficult. “We have 
any number of laws! Why then have we achieved no success 
in this struggle? Because it cannot be waged by propaganda 
alone. It can be done if the masses of the people help.” 2 

Lenin’s instructions regarding the essence and role of so¬ 
cialist legality and the inseparable link between legality and 
culture are still relevant. They merely assume new aspects 
and manifestations. The link between legality and cultural 
progress is expressed in various ways, from the drafting of 
bills and the practical application of laws to the fostering 
of the legal consciousness among the people. 

Soviet law is being shaped in accordance with the object¬ 
ive laws of socialism. A high cultural level, a high level of 
consciousness and scientific forecasting enable the Soviet 
legislator to take full account of the matured requirements 
of social evolution. The promulgation of laws and their 
practical application, like the entire legal activity of the 
state, are carried out on the basis of the achievements of 
science and culture, which exert a substantial positive influ¬ 
ence on the entire Soviet legal system, on the content and 
form of Soviet laws, and upon their improvement from the 
standpoint of legal techniques. 

The link between socialist legality and culture also finds 
expression in the fact that legality is an important means of 
protecting and extending the achievements of socialist culture. 
As the cultural level of the people improves, socialist legality 

1 M. I. Kalinin, Selected Writings, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1960, p. 670 
(in Russian). 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 75. 
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becomes an increasingly important factor in cultural develop¬ 
ment, in the communist education of working people, and in 
the enhancement of their political consciousness and organi¬ 
sation. In its turn, a high level of culture, political conscious¬ 
ness and organisation on the part of the working people is 
one of the most important prerequisites for the strict obser¬ 
vance of Soviet laws and the implementation of the principles 
of socialist democracy. 

But links and interdependence of legality and democracy 
and of legality and culture are not merely bilateral. Legality, 
democracy and culture are all interdependent. The level of 
legal culture, which is itself testimony to the democratic 
character of the political organisation of socialist society, is 
a further specific aspect of this complex interrelationship. 
A high level of legal culture implies not merely an extensive 
formal knowledge of the law; it also embraces a profound 
respect for the law and the ability to apply it. 

The Communist Party has always paid great attention to 
the raising of the level of legal culture and to the legal 
education of the working people as a component part of its 
overall political work. A resolution on “Political Propagan¬ 
da and Cultural and Educational Work in the Countryside”, 
adopted by the 8th Party Congress is characteristic in this 
respect. Under its terms the study of the Soviet Constitution 
was introduced in all general and specialised technical edu¬ 
cational establishments together with the study of history 
and culture. The resolution required that periodic reading 
of “decrees and government decisions with popular inter¬ 
pretation specially issued and distributed by the centre 
(Party or Soviet)” 1 should be held for the illiterate. 

Lenin attached great importance to the development of 
the socialist legal consciousness of the mass of the working 
people through the popularisation of Soviet legislation. The 
organs of Soviet justice had, in Lenin’s view, a special part 
to play in the popularisation of the fundamental principles 
of law and legality. In a letter to the People’s Commissariat 
of Justice on April 15, 1918, he suggested that legal bodies 
should be required to conduct “juridical propaganda among 
the population, among the workers and poor peasants (a) 
in printed form; (b) by lectures (or classes, and so on)”. 2 


22 * 


1 CPSl1 in Resolutions. . .. Part I, p. 451. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 44, p. 77. 
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Alongside oral legal propaganda, the Communist Partv 
paid a great deal of attention to popular legal literature. The 
first series of legal handbooks and pamphlets were published 
during the 1920s, when a number of legal works designed to 
familiarise the foreign reader with the fundamentals of So¬ 
viet law were also published in foreign languages. The 
translation of some legislative acts was carried out on Lenin’s 
instructions. The first law study groups and courses were or¬ 
ganised in 1924-25. 

With the passage of time legal propaganda became more 
complex in content, while its form also improved. The de¬ 
cision of the Central Committee of the CPSU on “Measures 
to Develop the Legal Sciences and Improve Legal Educa¬ 
tion in the Country”, adopted in 1964, set the aim of organ¬ 
ising the systematic popularisation of legal knowledge 
among the general public. It stressed that legal propaganda 
is an important means of raising the level of legal culture 
and developing socialist legal consciousness. 

The principle of legality as an element of socialist democ¬ 
racy is inseparably linked with legal consciousness. Socialist 
legal consciousness sums up the working people’s attitude to, 
and appreciation of, the social justice of Soviet law. Hence, 
socialist legal consciousness is the focus of the social 
acknowledgement and understanding of the concept of social¬ 
ist legality. 

Legal consciousness is the ideological prerequisite for the 
development and strengthening of legality. It also facilitates 
the more widespread introduction of the voluntary principle, 
and in this way prepares the way for the gradual replace¬ 
ment of laws by the rules of communist society. 

Against the background of the building of communist so¬ 
ciety, legal, political and moral views mutually interact and 
a uniform communist consciousness is taking shape. 

The history of the socialist state shows that the impact 
of moral factors upon legal consciousness and legality grows 
during the building of communist society. This confirms that 
communist education of the working people and the raising 
of the level of their political awareness and culture is the 
most important factor in enhancing legality and strengthen¬ 
ing law and order. A high level of legality in turn greatly 
facilitates the communist education of the citizens. 

Voluntary observance of the law by the overwhelming 
majority is a characteristic feature of socialist legality. It is, 
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of course, true that this voluntary observance can be dual in 
character. On the one hand, observance of the law may be 
voluntary because the law corresponds to the consciousness 
and will of the citizen. On the other hand, the citizen’s choice 
of action may be determined by the existence of a legal 
sanction. 

It would be an exaggeration to assert that under the pres¬ 
ent conditions of the building of communism the voluntary 
principle is absolutely universal, making the coercive ele¬ 
ment of law superfluous. The legal sanction retains its signif¬ 
icance. The question is, however, one of the balance between 
coercion and persuasion, between the voluntary and the 
compulsory observance of the law. During the building of 
communism, the centre of gravity is more and more clearly 
shifting towards voluntary observance. 

Lenin emphasised on many occasions that coercion can be 
applied only against a minority, and only when the major¬ 
ity is convinced of its necessity. The use of coercion itself 
must have the support of the majority. 

During the building of communism, coercion’s whole sphere 
of operation shrinks, although the coercion itself, because 
of its effect in particular cases (for the most serious offences) 
may be severe. At the same time measures of persuasion and 
public influence are being applied on an increasing scale. 















SAFEGUARDS FOR SOCIALIST LEGALITY 


As has already been noted, the essence of socialist legal¬ 
ity lies in the implementation of the laws and other legal 
enactments. Lenin stressed the decisive importance of the 
implementation of the laws adopted by Soviet power: “We 
have far from adequately carried out the things we have 
decreed, and the principal task of the moment is to concen¬ 
trate all efforts on the businesslike, practical realisation of 
the principles of the reforms which have already become law 
(but not yet reality).” 1 

The need for the constant reinforcement of socialist legal¬ 
ity is objectively determined by its role as one of the im¬ 
portant prerequisites for the development and improvement 
of the political organisation of Soviet society and for the 
building of communism. 

The system of safeguards for legality is one of the ex¬ 
pressions of the democratic nature of the political organi¬ 
sation of Soviet society. The interest which Soviet lawyers 
take in the study of the actual concept of what constitutes a 
safeguard for socialist legality is, therefore, understandable. 
So, too, is their desire to define the system of such safeguards. 

Safeguards for socialist legality (in the broad sense) em¬ 
brace the entire range of economic, political and ideological 
factors which promote the principle of legality. 

Economic and political guarantees are of definitive signif¬ 
icance. As the material and technical basis for communism 
is laid, the living standards of the people improve, the level 
of culture and consciousness of the working people is raised, 
legality and law and order are reinforced. The steady im¬ 
provement in the economic conditions of the working people 
finds expression in new laws (The Law On Increased Wages 
for Those Working in Education, Health, Housing, Trade 
and Public Catering and other Branches of the National 
Economy of July 15, 1964). It also finds expression in the 
establishment of the necessary conditions for the full im- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 252. 
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plementation and protection of the rights and freedoms of 
Soviet citizens (the right to work, rest and leisure, education, 
etc.). 

The political organisation of Soviet society as a whole, 
and the Communist Party’s constant concern for the rein¬ 
forcement of legality and the protection of law and order, 
are the most important political safeguards for socialist le¬ 
gality. The socialist democracy, which lies at the heart of 
the entire Soviet socialist and political system, provides the 
most favourable conditions for the expression of the will of 
the people in law, and for its unswerving implementation. 
Socialist democracy means the full participation of the peo¬ 
ple and its numerous voluntary organisations not only in the 
drafting of legislation but also in the implementation of 
socialist law. 

Soviet jurists stress the importance of the ideological safe¬ 
guards for legality, in particular the communist education 
of the working people, of which a socialist sense of justice 
is an organic part. Violations of socialist legality are, as a 
rule, due to the influence of survivals of capitalism or to a 
low level of political consciousness and culture. Therefore, 
a high level of legality and law and order presupposes the 
improvement of the communist education of the mass of 
the people, an intensification of the campaign against the 
private-ownership mentality, against parasitism, religious 
and nationalist prejudices, and against customs which evolved 
under capitalism. 

The special legal means directly aimed at securing the 
implementation of legality, preventing breaches of law, met¬ 
ing out inexorable punishment and re-establishing rights 
which have been infringed, eradicating the causes giving 
rise to offences and reforming the offender, are a particular 
form of ideological safeguards. This covers the work of le¬ 
gislative bodies, the administration, judicial and procurato- 
rial agencies, and also non-government organisations en¬ 
gaged in the campaign against violations. The legal safe¬ 
guards differ from other safeguards (for example, cultural and 
educational) because of the special procedure which the law 
lays down for their application. The existence of the prereq¬ 
uisites mentioned above does not guarantee the implemen¬ 
tation of the principle of legality in all its many forms. Com¬ 
plete legality also requires vigorous organisational work, 
carried out in concrete forms. 
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It is also important to note that the protection of legality 
is the duty of all government and non-government bodies. 
Certain government bodies (for example, the courts and 
Procurator’s Office) protect it directly. But the safeguarding 
of legality is also an important part of the work of other 
bodies and organisations. 

The practical significance of the legal safeguards depends 
upon the whole range of the economic, political and ideolog¬ 
ical prerequisites of socialist legality as an integral compo¬ 
nent part of socialist democracy. In other words, the legal 
safeguards do not exist in isolation from these other safe¬ 
guards. They operate in conjunction with them, and on their 
basis. 

Another feature of Soviet legal safeguards is that they 
may become operative both on the initiative of the compe¬ 
tent government and non-government bodies, and on the 
initiative of citizens who may or may not be directly in¬ 
volved in the removal of concrete breaches of the law. They 
are in practice applied both in the interests of society as a 
whole and in the interests of the individual. 


a) THE PROTECTION OF LEGALITY BY SOVIETS 

AND THEIR EXECUTIVE ORGANS 

The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies play a most 
important part in the protection of legality in the USSR. 
They embody not only legislative authority, but also execu¬ 
tive power. This is one of the characteristic features of the 
Soviets as genuinely representative and authoritative popu¬ 
lar bodies. 

All Soviets, from the Supreme Soviets to the local So¬ 
viets, play a big part in the strengthening of socialist legal¬ 
ity. The higher organs of state power of the USSR and of 
the Union and Autonomous Republics are especially instru¬ 
mental in ensuring legality and protecting the constitutional 
rights and freedoms of Soviet citizens in accordance with 
the present-day needs and conditions of Soviet society. 

In conformity with the Constitution of the USSR, legis¬ 
lative authority in the country is exercised exclusively by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. The supreme legislative 
body adopts, amends and supplements the Constitution of 
the USSR, lays down the fundamentals of civil, criminal and 
corrective labour legislation and of legislation on labour, 
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marriage and the family, and the judicial system and judi¬ 
cial procedure. It lays down the fundamental principles 
governing the utilisation of land, mineral wealth, forests 
and waters, and regarding public health and education, etc. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR is, therefore, a supreme 
representative organ of power, laying down the basic prin¬ 
ciples of socialist legality in accordance with the people’s 
will. 

The Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous Re¬ 
publics adopt laws and other enactments concerning the 
economic and cultural development of the republics within 
the limits of their powers. 

The will of the Soviet people finds its highest expression 
in the laws adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and 
by the Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous Re¬ 
publics. These laws deal with the most important issues of 
economic, political, social and cultural life. They establish 
the personal, property, labour, family and other rights of 
the individual. 

The entire legislative activity of the higher organs of 
state power of the USSR and the Union and Autonomous 
Republics, therefore, not only exerts a great influence upon 
the legal system, but is also founded on firm principles of 
legality. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR ensures that the 
Constitution of the USSR is observed. It also ensures that 
the Constitutions of the Union Republics conform to the 
Constitution of the USSR. Current legislative activity is 
conducted in full accordance with the Constitution of the 
USSR. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR ensures that cur¬ 
rent legislation conforms to the Constitution. The Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and the Supreme Soviets of the Union 
and Autonomous Republics and their Presidiums issue laws 
and ordinances, ensure that the legal enactments of lower 
organs of state power conform to all-Union and Republican 
legislation, and also verify the legality of the actions and 
measures of local organs of power and of all-Union, Re¬ 
publican and local administrations. 

The Soviets have paid increased attention to the problems 
of strengthening legality during recent years. The Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and the Supreme Soviets of the Repub¬ 
lics and their Presidiums and standing committees constant¬ 
ly verify the implementation of laws by ministries and other 
bodies. They also verify that local Soviets are making full 
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use of the powers which the law bestows. The discussion of 
reports from Councils of Ministers both on the results of 
economic plans and on the progress being made in their ful¬ 
filment and on the implementation of the budget has become 
a regular feature of the work of Supreme Soviet sessions. 
Reports from ministries and other bodies are with increasing 
frequency discussed in the Presidiums and standing commit¬ 
tees of the Supreme Soviets. 

The growth in the supervisory work of the Supreme So¬ 
viets, including supervision over the implementation of the 
laws, has been assisted by the setting up of additional stand¬ 
ing committees dealing with the main areas of economic and 
cultural development. The increase in the number of com¬ 
mittees enables deputies to play a more active part in super¬ 
vising the work of ministries and departments. 

The campaign to reinforce socialist legality and protect 
the rights and freedoms of citizens is a most important 
constitutional duty of the local Soviets. The Constitution of 
the USSR (Art. 97), the Constitution of the RSFSR (Art. 79), 
and the corresponding articles of the Constitutions of the 
other Union Republics lay down that local Soviets shall en¬ 
sure the observance of the law and the protection of the 
rights of citizens by all organisations, factories and other 
undertakings in their territory, and by their officials and all 
individuals. The local Soviets perform this function in a 
number of ways. 

Local Soviets supervise the implementation of legislation 
relating to a wide range of economic, social and cultural 
matters. They verify the observance of the law by factories, 
organisations and other bodies. They are required to assist 
in the eradication of any deficiencies which may be brought 
to light, and in the enforcement of the law. 

Problems of ensuring socialist legality are the subject of 
considerable attention during sessions of local Soviets. They 
are considered not only during the discussion and drafting 
of measures to reinforce socialist legality and protect public 
order, but also during the discussion of problems relating to 
economic and cultural development. The Soviets focus atten¬ 
tion upon the strict observance of the law by industrial un¬ 
dertakings, collective farms, state farms, social and cultural 
establishments and organisations. 

Local Soviet are devoting increased attention to the anal¬ 
ysis of the state of legality, the bringing to light of factors 
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contributing to the commission of offences, the adoption of 
measures to restore the rights which have been infringed, 
and the bringing to justice of those who breached the 
law. 

The discussion and settlement of these issues by local 
Soviets and their executive committees focuses public atten¬ 
tion upon them. It mobilises deputies and activists of the 
Soviets in the campaign to ensure the full observance of the 
law by officials and all who work in the state apparatus, and 
by all citizens. 

Meetings of local Soviets and their executive committees 
discuss problems of economic and cultural development, 
above all carefully verifying that relevant laws and other 
legal enactments are being implemented. This makes it pos¬ 
sible, while preparing material for discussion, not only to 
bring to light infringements, but also to prevent their repe¬ 
tition. The verification of the legality of regulations issued 
by lower organs of power and by administrative bodies ac¬ 
countable to the Soviets, the bringing to light of illegal 
enactments and their repeal or amendment in accordance 
with the law are an important part of this work. 

The standing committees of local Soviets, in carrying out 
their functions, help safeguard legality within the sphere of 
their activity. The standing committees for socialist legality, 
formed by local Soviets from among their deputies, have 
the major responsibility in this field. The standing commit¬ 
tees for socialist legality are making great efforts to ensure 
that executive committees and their departments and boards, 
factories and other undertakings fulfil laws and government 
decisions and also decisions of the Soviets and their execu¬ 
tive committees promptly and exactly. 

The deputies do a great deal of the work of safeguarding 
legality. They verify the observance of laws governing the 
procedure and time limits for the consideration of applica¬ 
tions and complaints from the public, of laws on housing, cul¬ 
tural and other public facilities and amenities and the protec¬ 
tion of the rights of factory and office workers and collective 
farmers. 

The deputy’s right of putting questions to the government, 
established in law by the Constitution of the USSR and by 
the Constitutions of the Union and Autonomous Republics 
as well as by the Statutes on the Local Soviets is an impor¬ 
tant factor here. Deputies take full advantage of this right, 
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using it as a means by which the Soviet exercises control 
over the executive apparatus, and over factories and other 
establishments and organisations under its jurisdiction. 

If the Soviets are to fulfil their function of safeguarding 
legality, they themselves must strictly observe the law. It 
is above all important that legality be observed when deci¬ 
sions are adopted by Soviets, because the decisions of local 
organs of power and administration affect the very widest 
sections of the public. It is a prerequisite for the reinforce¬ 
ment of legality in all spheres of the life of society and the 
state. Infringements by local organs of power give grounds 
for illegal acts by other organisations and bodies. 

The Soviets may promulgate enactments only within the 
limits of the powers with which they are vested. Decisions 
of executive committees must be adopted on the basis and 
in fulfilment of laws and decisions of the appropriate Soviets 
and higher state organs. The Constitution gives the Soviets 
the right to repeal decisions of the executive committee if 
they contradict a local Soviet decision. 

Supervision and guidance of the work of lower organs of 
power and administration by higher Soviets and their ex¬ 
ecutive bodies is the main means of ensuring socialist legality 
in the work of the local Soviets. The right of a higher So¬ 
viet of Working People’s Deputies to repeal unlawful deci¬ 
sions of lower organs of power flows from the principle of 
democratic centralism, in accordance with which lower or¬ 
gans of power and administration are in all their activity 
accountable to, and subject to the supervision of, higher 
organs. But the executive committees of higher Soviets do 
not have the power to repeal decisions of lower Soviets. The 
executive committee of a higher Soviet may only suspend a 
decision of a lower Soviet (Art. 90 of the Constitution of the 
RSFSR and corresponding articles of the Constitutions of 
the other Union Republics). An unlawful act of an organ of 
power can be repealed only by a higher organ of power, not 
by its executive or administrative organ. 

Local Soviets have the power to repeal not only decisions 
of their own executive committee and of lower local Soviets, 
but also acts taken by the executive committees of those So¬ 
viets and by the heads of boards and departments under 
those executive committees and by factories, organisations 
and other bodies under their jurisdiction. 

Republican organs of state power supervise the legality 
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of local Soviets’ decisions which envisage administrative 
penalties for non-fulfilment. 

The problem of socialist legality with respect to the So¬ 
viets’ organisation and structure, and the forms and methods 
by which they exercise their powers, merits considerable 
attention. 

The strictest observance of the law in the organisation 
and conduct of elections to Soviets, in the formation of their 
standing committees and executive organs, the determination 
of their structure and also in the settlement of other ques¬ 
tions is an important prerequisite for socialist legality in the 
exercise of Soviet powers in the economic and cultural 
spheres. 

b) PROCURATORIAL SUPERVISION 

Lenin played an outstanding part in establishing the So¬ 
viet Procurator’s Office, in defining its role and place in the 
system of the socialist state organs and in drafting the prin¬ 
ciples governing its organisation and work. He also defined 
the function of procuratorial supervision in safeguarding 
socialist legality. 

During the period preceding the final adoption of the de¬ 
cision setting up the Procurator’s Office, the question of the 
principles governing its organisation and work gave rise to 
great dispute. The solution of this problem played a funda¬ 
mental part in the evolution of the machinery for the pro¬ 
tection of legality. In substance, the point at issue was that 
of the recognition and implementation of a fundamental 
principle—the uniformity of socialist legality. 

During 1921-22 an extensive discussion took place (at 
congresses and conferences of Soviet legal workers, in the 
press, etc.) regarding the Procurator’s Office. As a result, in 
spring 1922, the People’s Commissariat of Justice drew up a 
draft Statute on Procuratorial Supervision, which was sub¬ 
mitted by the People’s Commissar of Justice, N. V. Krylen¬ 
ko, to the third session of the 9th All-Russia Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee. 

The draft took as its starting point the fact that general 
supervision should be one of the main functions of the Pro¬ 
curator’s Office. It envisaged that the Procurator’s Office 
should be centrally organised. Intense discussion developed 
around the draft at the session. A group of members of the 
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CEC opposed the appointment of local procurators by the 
centre. They proposed dual subordination—the principle 
which applied to all other local officials—in order that local 
procurators should be subordinate both to the centre and to 
local organs of power. 

Defending the concept of the centralised organisation of 
the Procurator’s Office on which the function of general 
supervision should be bestowed, Mikhail Kalinin said: “The 
organisation of the Procurator’s Office is one of the means, 
one of the opportunities for instilling legality into the or¬ 
gans of power.” 1 

Lenin set out the principle of the uniformity of socialist 
legality and defined the aims and principles underlying the 
structure of the Soviet Procurator’s Office, pointing out the 
special features which distinguished it from all other organs 
of state power. 

Lenin first of all pointed to an important distinction be¬ 
tween the work of the Procurator’s Office and that of all 
other administrative bodies. The procurators must carry no 
administrative powers, and must not decide any question of 
administration. They should not issue orders to the local 
organs of power. The essence of the work of the Procurator’s 
Office is the supervision of legality. “His rights and duties are 
reduced to one function, viz., to see that the law is really 
uniformly interpreted throughout the Republic, notwith¬ 
standing differences in local conditions, and in spite of all 
local influences.... The procurator must see to it that not a 
single decision passed by any local authority runs counter to 
the law, and only from this aspect is it his duty to challenge 
every illegal decision. He has no right to suspend such a deci¬ 
sion; he must only take measures to secure that the interpre¬ 
tation of the law is absolutely uniform throughout the 
Republic.” 2 

In firmly rejecting dual subordination, Lenin showed why 
it was necessary that local procurators be subordinated solely 
to the central authority and for them to have the right and 
duty to appeal against any illegal decision passed by the 
local authorities. Lenin considered that “to defend the ‘dual’ 
subordination of procurators, and to deprive them of the 


1 Central State Archives of the October Revolution, 1235/24/3/155, 
185 (in Russian). 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. 364-65. 
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right to challenge any decision passed by the local authori¬ 
ties, is not only wrong in principle, not only hinders our 
fundamental task of constantly introducing respect for the 
law, but is also an expression of the interests and prejudices 
of local bureaucrats and local influences, i.e., the most perni¬ 
cious wall that stands between the working people and the 
local and central Soviet authorities, as well as the central 
authority of the Russian Communist Party”. 1 

Lenin posed and resolved the problem of the relationship 
between the procurator and the court. The duty of the pro¬ 
curator is to initiate proceedings, investigate a case, and then 
to bring it before the court. 

Lenin also resolved another important problem—the rela¬ 
tionship between the functions of the procurator and those 
of the organs of state control. In describing the distinction 
between the supervision exercised by the procurator and that 
of state control, Lenin stressed: “The procurator must see 
to it that not a single decision passed by any local authority 
runs counter to the law, and only from this aspect is it his 
duty to challenge every illegal decision.” 2 

In other words, organs of state control must penetrate into 
the very heart of work which they verify: they must check 
up the economic effectiveness of measures taken by an estab¬ 
lishment, study the correctness of the deployment of per¬ 
sonnel, etc. 

The procurator, on the other hand, verifies whether or not 
measures are in accordance with the law. If they are not, he 
must challenge them. 

The principle of centralisation is inherent in Lenin’s con¬ 
ception of the role of procuratorial supervision in the social¬ 
ist state. Local procurators should be appointed only from 
the centre and answerable only to the central authorities. 

Lenin proposed that “the Central Committee should reject 
‘dual’ subordination in this matter, establish the subordina¬ 
tion of local procurators solely to the central authority, and 
allow the procurator to retain the right and duty to chal¬ 
lenge the legality of any decision or order passed by the 
local authorities with the proviso, however, that he shall have 
no right to suspend such decisions; he shall only have the 
right to bring them before the courts”. 3 

1 Ibid., p. 367. 

2 Ibid., p. 365. 

3 Ibid., p. 367. 
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On May 22, 1922, the Political Bureau adopted Lenin’s 
proposals on the whole range of matters under dispute by 
a majority of votes. 

On May 26, 1922 the third session of the 9th All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee adopted a Statute on the Pro¬ 
curator’s Office. Two days later it was signed by the Chair¬ 
man of the CEC, Mikhail Kalinin. Thus, an institution of 
socialist law unique in both form and content was es¬ 
tablished. 

The inclusion in the 1936 Constitution of the USSR of 
the principle that supreme supervisory power to ensure the 
strict observance of the law by all ministries and agencies 
subordinated to them, as well as by officials and citizens of 
the USSR generally, is vested in the Procurator’s Office as 
represented by the Procurator-General of the USSR was 
an important landmark in fixing in law procuratorial su¬ 
pervision and the methods by which it is exercised. In 1956 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR approved 
the Statute on Procuratorial Supervision which gave concrete 
embodiment to the constitutional function of supreme super¬ 
vision over legality in all the main areas of the law. It is 
necessary to stress the interdependence of all aspects of pro- 
curatorial supervision. The procurator’s function of safe¬ 
guarding legality finds expression in his activities which 
range from general supervision to supervision over the ob¬ 
servation of the law in places of confinement. Universality 
was always an integral part of Lenin’s concept of procura¬ 
torial supervision: all spheres of legal relationships come 
within its orbit. 

The main lines of procuratorial supervision over the ob¬ 
servance of the law are laid down by the law in accordance 
with Lenin’s instructions. The application of the statutes, 
enriched by the great experience of procuratorial supervi¬ 
sion, has confirmed their fundamental validity. But experi¬ 
ence is posing many new problems. Therefore a creative ap¬ 
proach and an appraisal of the possibilities which exist for 
the further improvement of this most important form of state 
activity is necessary. 

Procuratorial supervision over non-government organisa¬ 
tions is a question of great practical importance. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the voluntary organisations which play a 
direct part in the maintenance of public order and the safe¬ 
guarding of socialist legality—the comrades’ courts, the 
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voluntary public order squads, the administrative and super¬ 
visory commissions and the minors’ commissions of the ex¬ 
ecutive committees of district and town Soviets. These volun¬ 
tary bodies strictly observe the law in their work, but this 
does not mean that this work should not be subject to procu- 
ratorial supervision. There must be no infringement of the 
law by non-government organisations. Procuratorial super¬ 
vision has an important part to play in this respect. 

c) SOCIALIST LEGALITY AND THE ADMINISTRATION 

OF JUSTICE 

The socialist administration of justice is a specific form 
of state activity. Its specific purpose is not merely to ensure 
the full implementation of Soviet laws and protect public 
order, but also completely to eradicate all violations of it 
and, in particular, all crime, which is the most socially dan¬ 
gerous form of infringement. 

Lenin personally participated in the drafting of the first 
Soviet decrees on the courts which laid the foundations for 
the socialist administration of justice. 

The court is an organ of the rule of a definite class which 
utilises it to achieve its aims. That is the basic Marxist-Len- 
inist approach. 

The court, Lenin pointed out, “is a state institution and 
the activity of the court is a part of state activity”. 1 With 
the aid of concrete facts he exposed the class, oppressive, 
anti-popular character of the bourgeois court and its com¬ 
plete dependence upon the policies of the ruling class. The 
bourgeois court in tsarist Russia “claimed to maintain or¬ 
der”, he said at the 3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets, “but 
which, as a matter of fact, was a blind, subtle instru¬ 
ment for the ruthless suppression of the exploited, and an 
instrument for protecting the interests of the money-bags”. 2 
The court is an instrument for the implementation of the 
policy of the ruling class. Talk about the alleged “above¬ 
class” character of the bourgeois court is simply designed to 
conceal this incontrovertible fact. 

Lenin taught the proletariat to understand that it was 
impossible to expect any protection of the interests of the 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 302. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 464. 
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working people from the bourgeois court, because bourgeois 
judges defend the capitalist system and oppress and sup¬ 
press the working masses. 

A bourgeois court always “forgets” its “impartiality” 
when it is a question of defending the class interests of 
capital and the suppression of the workers. The class partial¬ 
ity of the bourgeois court also finds expression in the 
constant desire to safeguard representatives of the ruling 
classes, police agents and big swindlers when they are threat¬ 
ened with trial. Lenin gave an accurate and pointed politic¬ 
al description of the farce of the hearing in the case of the 
murder of the peasant Vozdukhov, who had been brutally 
tortured by the police. In connection with this case he in 
1901 wrote that “the law is given to distort the concepts of 
guilt and responsibility. Indeed, what refined juridical art 
is required to be able to reduce complicity in torture to 
simple insulting behaviour!” 1 

The bourgeois court protects private ownership, which is 
the economic basis of the capitalist system and the source of 
the exploitation, oppression, poverty and hunger of the 
working people. The basic task of the bourgeois court is to 
protect social relationships based on private ownership. 
Lenin described this bourgeois legal repression as follows: 
“A petty thief is sentenced to penal servitude, but the big 
thieves, the magnates, cabinet ministers, bank directors, 
builders of railways, engineers, contractors, etc., who plunder 
the Treasury of property valued at tens and hundreds of 
thousands of rubles are punished only on very rare occa¬ 
sions, and at the worst are banished to remote provinces 
where they may live at ease on their loot.” 2 

In the epoch of imperialism the bourgeois court throws off 
the mask of impartiality and independence. The crisis of 
legality, which reflects the overall swing of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie from democracy to political reaction, is clearly 
reflected in the judicial sphere. 

Under Lenin’s guidance the Party led the wide-ranging 
revolutionary legal activity of the workers, organising and 
directing it by setting up a completely new judicial system, 
and by introducing legislation which fully corresponded to 
the aims of the socialist revolution and proletarian dictator- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 391. 

2 Ibid., pp. 389-90. 
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ship. This was no easy task against a background of bitter 
class struggle and in the face of the determined opposition 
of the bourgeois and petty bourgeois parties, especially the 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. Nevertheless, a new judicial 
system was created. 

Lenin made a profound theoretical study of the nature, 
aims and tasks of the Soviet court. Lenin’s concepts armed 
the new judges drawn from among the people, who did not 
at first grasp the role they had to play, with an understand¬ 
ing of the essence of socialist justice and its purpose. 

Soviet legislation regarding the judicial system and pro¬ 
cedure evolved on the basis of Lenin’s concepts. The Soviet 
legislator invariably proceeded from the class character of 
the court in defining the tasks of Soviet law. 

In Art. I of the Fundamentals of Legislation on the Judicial 
System of the USSR and the Union Republics, approved 
by a decision of the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR on October 29, 1924, it was stated that the tasks of 
the Soviet courts were: 

(a) the protection of the achievements of the proletarian 
revolution, of workers’ and peasants’ rule and the law and 
order established by it; 

(b) the defence of the interests and rights of the working 
people and their associations; 

(c) the strengthening of social and labour discipline and 
of solidarity of working people and their legal education; 

(d) the implementation of revolutionary legality in the 
personal and property relationships of individuals. 1 

Lenin’s concepts regarding the aims and purposes of so¬ 
cialist justice were carried further in the Fundamentals of 
Legislation on the Judicial System of the USSR, the Union 
and Autonomous Republics adopted in 1958 and in laws on 
the judicial system of the Union Republics adopted in accor¬ 
dance with them. 

Lenin attached great importance to the democratic forms 
of the functioning of the courts. He considered public par¬ 
ticipation in the administration of justice to be a condition 
for the court’s successful fulfilment of its tasks. He said that 
the courts “will be able to ensure, through democratic forms 
conforming to the principles of the Soviet system, that aspi¬ 
rations for discipline and self-discipline do not remain vain 


1 The Laws of the USSR, 1924 No. 23, Item 203. 
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aspirations” 1 provided the very broad mass of the working 
and exploited population take part in them. 

The two most important principles ensuring the vigorous 
participation of the working people in the administration of 
justice—the elected character of Soviet courts and the par¬ 
ticipation of people’s assessors in their work—found full 
expression in their structure from the very first days of their 
establishment. 

The principle of the election of judges was established by 
Decree on the Courts of November 24, 1917. It was realised 
fully after the exploiting classes had been abolished and so¬ 
cialism built. In accordance with the 1936 Constitution of 
the USSR, the Fundamentals of Legislation on the Judicial 
System of the USSR, the Union and Autonomous Republics 
(1958) and the Laws on the Judicial System of the Union 
Republics laid down the procedure by which judges are now 
elected. People’s judges are elected by universal, direct and 
equal voting by secret ballot; judges in higher courts are 
elected by the corresponding Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies; members of Supreme Courts are elected by Su¬ 
preme Soviets. This democratic procedure enables citizens 
to participate in the election of judges directly or indirectly, 
through their elected deputies. 

The participation of lay members of the bench—people’s 
assessors—is another democratic feature of the Soviet court. 
“We must be our own judges,” wrote Lenin. “All citizens 
must take part in the work of the courts and in the govern¬ 
ment of the country.” 2 The participation of people’s asses¬ 
sors ensures the maximum possible involvement of citizens 
in the administration of justice. 

The present procedure for the participation of people’s 
assessors—two people’s assessors participate in hearings in 
courts of first instance—had become an established part of 
the Soviet judicial system and procedure by 1922. 

The public nature of the administration of justice is an 
important aspect of democracy in this sphere. The Programme 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union singles out 
the public nature of judicial proceedings as one of the dem¬ 
ocratic foundations of socialist justice. It links the court 
with the people, places the work of the courts under the 
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control of the masses, and enhances its educational influence. 
Any successful campaign against crime is impossible without 
publicity. Lenin particularly stressed the importance of pub¬ 
licity in cases concerning red tape: 

“From the standpoint of principle it is essential not to 
leave such matters within the confines of bureaucratic insti¬ 
tutions, but to bring them out into the public court—not so 
much for the sake of inflicting strict punishment (perhaps a 
reprimand would suffice), but for the sake of publicity and 
for dispelling the universal conviction that guilty persons 
are not punished.” 1 “We must not be afraid of the courts 
(our courts are proletarian) or of publicity, but must drag 
bureaucratic delays out into daylight for the people’s judge¬ 
ment: only in this way shall we manage to really cure 
this disease.” 2 

The significance of publicity as a principle of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings was also stressed by Lenin in “Instructions on Eco¬ 
nomic Activities” adopted by the 9th All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets on December 28, 1921. The Congress demanded that 
the People’s Commissariat of Justice display far more energy 
than hitherto in two respects: 

“first, that the People’s Courts of the Republic should 
keep close watch over the activities of private traders and 
manufacturers, and .. . should sternly punish the slightest 
attempt on their part to evade rigid compliance with the 
laws of the Republic. The people’s courts should encourage 
the masses of workers and peasants to take an independent, 
speedy and practical part in ensuring enforcement of the 
laws; 

“second, that the People’s Courts should take more vigor¬ 
ous action against bureaucracy, red tape and mismanage¬ 
ment. Trials of such cases should be held not only for the 
purpose of increasing responsibility for the evil which it is 
so difficult to combat under present circumstances, but also 
for the purpose of focusing the attention of the masses of 
workers and peasants on this extremely important matter, 
and of securing a practical object, viz., greater success in 
the economic field.” 3 

Lenin devoted a great deal of attention to the proper or¬ 
ganisation of legal proceedings. He highlighted the impor- 


1 Ibid., Vol. 36, p. 555. 

2 Ibid., p. 556. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 180. 
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tance of the careful collection of evidence and of ensuring 
that the charge was fully proven. Once the charge was prov¬ 
en, any lack of resolution in the campaign against crime 
was impermissible. 

In order that the judicial proceedings should have the 
greatest educational impact, Lenin recommended that the 
indictment should be as substantial as possible and, if proven 
in full, that a public hearing be organised as speedily as 
possible. 

Hearings held outside the court-room, bringing the proceed¬ 
ings before the particular public for whom they will have the 
greatest educational impact, are of particular importance in 
this respect. Hearings held in workers’ clubs, factories and 
collective farms are an important means of extending the 
principle of publicity. The public nature of hearings likewise 
presupposes extensive press coverage, and also radio and 
T.V. reports. The press, therefore, regularly reports the day- 
to-day work of juridical bodies and in this way enhances the 
educational influence of the administration of justice. 

Practical legal experience is today summed up by higher 
courts. The Plenary Meeting of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR studies statistics and other material and gives guidance 
on the application of legislation on trials. Decisions of the 
Plenary Meeting are published in a special journal —Bulletin 
of the Supreme Court of the USSR —and also in appropriate 
collections. 

Unswerving adherence to the law by the courts themselves 
is of fundamental importance in fulfilling the basic functional 
aim of the administration of justice—the safeguarding of 
legality. 

Lenin kept close watch on the strictest observance of legal¬ 
ity in respect of persons subjected to criminal prosecution. 
His papers demonstrate with what sensitivity, care and at¬ 
tention he treated the rights of those who had been arrested. 
He tried wherever possible to replace arrest by other meas¬ 
ures. His telegrams and notes contain many references to 
the fact that arrest without real necessity is absolutely intoler¬ 
able, and that, wherever possible, it should be replaced by a 
more humane method. 

False information and slander can cause serious harm to 
legality in the administration of justice. Lenin demanded a 
stern struggle against them. 

In reply to the intrigues of the Left Socialist-Revolution- 
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aries who were obstructing the work of investigating commis¬ 
sions and smearing their leaders, the Party Central Commit¬ 
tee adopted in November 1917 a decision drawn up by Lenin 
which stated: “The Central Committee establishes the prin¬ 
ciple: 

“that in all squabbles and personal accusations, the person 
who makes such accusations without bringing specific charges 
before a court shall be considered a slanderer; 

“that those who consider themselves affected by such 
accusations shall be invited to take legal action.” 1 

While demanding severe punishment for the enemies of 
Soviet power and other dangerous criminals, Lenin stressed 
that the guarantees of the rights of the individual established 
by law should be observed. 

Numerous notes, telegrams and other documents demon¬ 
strate how great was the importance that Lenin attached to 
the observation of rules of procedure, with what caution he 
examined every case of instituting criminal proceedings and 
how exacting was his approach to the collection of evidence 
and the verification of any circumstances constituting 
grounds for arrest. 

The measures now being taken by the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government to improve the work of the courts 
and strengthen the judicial system and socialist legality are 
likewise based on Lenin’s instructions to ensure that the 
law is strictly observed and that arrest and trial are in all 
cases well founded. 

The procedural guarantees designed to safeguard legality 
in the administration of justice and to protect the rights of 
the individual in the trial help, on the one hand, to expose 
and bring to book real offenders, and, on the other, make 
the enforcement of legal sanctions against innocent persons 
impossible. 

Soviet legislation on criminal procedure nowhere lays 
down that a confession by an accused shall prevail against 
other evidence. On the contrary, Soviet legislation is based 
on the view that a confession by an accused which is unsub¬ 
stantiated by other evidence cannot constitute grounds for a 
judgment. 

In its circular letter dated January 31, 1924 the People’s 
Commissariat of Justice noted that investigating officers 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 42, pp. 41-42. 
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were attributing unwarranted significance to confessions by 
accused persons. In consequence, too much time was taken 
up during investigations by repetitive statements by the ac¬ 
cused, while the investigating officer, concentrating all his 
efforts on securing a confession, frequently neglected the 
need to gather objective evidence by means of questioning 
witnesses, the expert examination of exhibits and the in¬ 
vestigation of other circumstances relevant to the offence 
and indicating guilt. This one-sided approach frequently 
made it necessary for the court to refer a case back for 
further investigation when the accused retracted statements 
made during the preliminary investigation at the court 
hearing, which led to further delay. 1 

The Plenary Meeting of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR has many times ruled that a confession by an accused 
cannot be considered indisputable evidence that he has com¬ 
mitted an offence. According to Soviet procedural law, a 
statement by the accused is evidence subject to appraisal 
together with all the other circumstances in the case taken in 
their entirety. 

The duty of the prosecution to prove the guilt of the 
accused is one of the most important guarantees of the rights 
of the individual contained in Soviet criminal procedure. 
The investigating agencies must gather evidence showing 
that the accused is guilty of the offence with which he is 
charged; the onus of proof always rests upon the prosecu¬ 
tion. There can be no exception to this rule. In this con¬ 
nection it is necessary to call attention to the erroneous 
assertion of A. Y. Vyshinsky that “if the onus of proof rests 
upon the prosecution, then a similar onus must also rest upon 
the accused or defendant in respect of arguments put for¬ 
ward in his defence”. 2 In practice, this would place the ac¬ 
cused at an extreme disadvantage and could lead to an un¬ 
founded judgment, because the accused is not always able 
to prove the validity of his assertions by his own efforts. 
Vyshinsky’s point of view runs counter to the Soviet law on 
criminal procedure, which lays down that the onus of estab¬ 
lishing guilt rests upon the prosecutor, whereas the accused 
is not obliged to prove his innocence. Article 14 of the Fun- 

1 Collection of Circular Letters of the RSFSR People’s Commissariat 
of Justice, Moscow, 1931, pp. 301-02 (in Russian). 

2 A. Y. Vyshinsky, Theory of Evidence in Soviet Law, Moscow, 
pp. 242-43 (in Russian). 
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damentals of Judicial Procedure of the USSR and the Union 
Republics lays down that the court, the procurator, the in¬ 
vestigating officer and the person conducting the inquiry 
have no right to place the onus of proof upon the accused. 1 
This is the only solution to this problem which corresponds 
to the aims of socialist justice and the establishment of objec¬ 
tive truth. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government are car¬ 
rying out numerous measures designed to make the judicial 
system more democratic, to improve procedure and to 
strengthen legality in court. Legal thinking is also moving 
in this direction. 

The proper administration of justice implies that the in¬ 
terests of the individual and of society should be protected 
in their organic unity. In protecting the interests of society 
the administration of justice at the same time protects the 
rights and legitimate interests of the individual members. 
The protection of the rights and lawful interests of the in¬ 
dividual is at the same time a necessary condition for the 
evolution of socialist society. 

d) SPECIFIC METHODS OF SAFEGUARDING LEGALITY 

IN STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Lenin evolved the basic means by which legality in the 
administration of the state is safeguarded. The control and 
verification of the fulfilment of decisions occupies an impor¬ 
tant place among them. Lenin proposed new forms of social¬ 
ist control. He explained the role of control in the admin¬ 
istration of the state, and in particular in the protection of 
socialist legality. He stressed that control must be day-to- 
day and permanent, that it is not an extraordinary measure, 
but a part of routine work. The fulfilment of all the demands 
of the law (the most important prerequisite for legality) de¬ 
pends to a decisive extent upon the degree to which there 
is “effective control for actual fulfilment of the decisions of 
the central authorities and of local institutions”. 2 

Laws lose their significance if there is no effective control 
over their implementation. 

Lenin took as his starting point the fact that control is 
a combination of the verification of the implemenation of 


1 Gazette of the USSR Supreme Soviet No. 1, 1959, Item 15. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 28, p. 350. 












operative legislation with the study of practical experience. 
He pointed to the need to achieve “reduction of paper work, 
red tape, more forethought, more sense of responsibility on the 
part of the People’s Commissars, replacement of half-baked 
decrees by careful, prolonged, business-like checking-up on 
fulfilment and by checking of experience, establishment of 
personal responsibility”. 1 

Control in the genuine Leninist sense is creative analysis— 
the verification of experience, its scrutiny and generalisa¬ 
tion, and the study of the results achieved by the implemen¬ 
tation of decisions and orders. 

Lenin paid a great deal of attention to the preventative 
significance of systematic control. He many times noted that 
the fundamental task of the control agencies was the prompt 
disclosure of shortcomings and the eradication of their causes. 
“Timely and skilful rectification—this is the prime func¬ 
tion of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection,” he wrote, 
defining its control functions. 

“To be able to correct it is necessary, first, to make a com¬ 
plete study of the methods by which the affairs of a given 
office, factory, department and so forth, are conducted; 
second, to introduce in good time the necessary practical 
changes and to see that they are actually put into effect.” 2 
This point stresses the importance of control as a means of 
preventing breaches of the law and protecting legality. 

Lenin always saw control as a close combination of veri¬ 
fication by administrative bodies (an element in the work of 
all administrative bodies) with the work of special control 
bodies and the widest possible participation of the public. 
In proposals relating to a draft directive to the Narrow Coun¬ 
cil of People’s Commissars he noted that the main task of 
the Narrow Council must be strict watchfulness that the 
People’s Commissariats (1) observe the law; (2) do not evade 
responsibility, but should decide the questions themselves, 
on their own responsibility; (3) check the legality, expedien¬ 
cy and rapidity of individual instructions and acts of the 
People’s Commissariats; (4) wage a campaign against bureau¬ 
cracy and red tape by checking and by persistent reduction 
of the number of officials. 3 

The draft Decree on the Functions of the Deputy Chair- 
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men of the Council of People’s Commissars and of the Coun¬ 
cil of Labour and Defence, which Lenin wrote in April 1922, 
pointed out that the main functions of the Deputy Chair¬ 
men, for which they were particularly responsible and to 
which all their other functions should be subordinated, were 
to exercise executive control over the fulfilment of decrees, 
laws and decisions, and to combat bureaucratic methods and 
red tape. 

Lenin’s concept of special control agencies was embodied 
in organs of state control. On Lenin’s initiative, the All-Rus¬ 
sia Central Executive Committee in February 1920 adopted 
a decree setting up a People’s Commissariat of Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection. 1 But Lenin also considered the 
agencies of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection as an im¬ 
portant form of public participation in state control. 

Bearing in mind concrete historical circumstances in the 
further evolution of the organisational forms of control, 
Lenin put forward a plan for the reorganisation of the Wor¬ 
kers’ and Peasants’ Inspection by merging Party and Soviet 
(governmental) control, by amalgamating the People’s Com¬ 
missariat of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection with the 
Central Control Commission of the Party. Lenin’s proposal 
was adopted and implemented by the 12th Congress of the 
Party. 

Lenin attached decisive importance to the public, mass 
character of control. “The accounting and control essential 
for the transition to socialism can be exercised only by the 
people,” he said. 2 

Lenin’s principles of public control, in particular that of 
the permanent nature of control and the combination in it 
of the governmental and non-governmental principles, were 
further developed in the Programme of the Communist Par¬ 
ty of the Soviet Union, which states that in keeping with 
Lenin’s directions, control bodies must function permanent¬ 
ly to combine state control with public inspection at the cen¬ 
tre and in the localities. The Party regards inspection by 
people’s control bodies as an effective means of drawing 
large sections of the people into the management of state 
affairs and control over the strict observance of legality, as 
a means of perfecting the government apparatus, eradicat- 
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1 ’The Laws of the RSFSR, 1920, No. 16, Item 94. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 410. 
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ing bureaucracy and promptly realising proposals made by 
the people. 

The organs of public control are designed to ensure the 
systematic verification of the fulfilment of the decisions taken 
by the Party and the Government, to bring to light and 
eradicate shortcomings in the work of the state apparatus, to 
check violations of state discipline and to enhance the per¬ 
sonal responsibility of officials for the work entrusted to 
them. In all their work these bodies base themselves upon 
the broad mass of the working people. They take full ac¬ 
count of the proposals and desires of collectives of factory 
workers, organisations and individuals. 

The democratic character of Soviet society finds clear ex¬ 
pression in the work of the committees and groups of public 
control. A characteristic feature of this system is that its 
agencies function simultaneously as government and non¬ 
government bodies; through them the working people take 
part in administration and in the exercise of control over 
all the affairs of society. 

The accumulated experience of the control function as a 
most important prerequisite for the effective organisation of 
administration and as one of the main means of protecting 
legality in state administration shows the need for the con¬ 
stant improvement of the organisational forms and methods 
of control. 

The provision for the practical implementation of the 
citizen’s right to lodge complaints and the corresponding 
duty of officials to accept the complaint and examine it 
thoroughly are of exceptional importance in ensuring social¬ 
ist legality and reinforcing the rule of law. A complaint is 
a means of bringing to light and eradicating a breach of 
legality. 

But the submission and examination of complaints also 
plays no small part in the eradication of the general short¬ 
comings which gave rise to the breach. The complaint of the 
citizen assumes importance not only as a means of satisfying 
the personal interests of the citizen and of defending the 
rights of the victim, but also as a means of safeguarding the 
interests of society. 

According to Lenin, the right of lodging complaints is a 
special legal institution, a legal safeguard of legality. 

Lenin taught that the voice of the masses must be care¬ 
fully heeded. There should be an attentive attitude to the 
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needs and inquiries of citizens. Their complaints and appli¬ 
cations should be painstakingly examined and effective de¬ 
cisions taken. Although extremely busy, he always found 
time carefully to examine and punctually reply to every com¬ 
plaint, to every application and to every letter. Every day 
Lenin received many people. He regularly visited factories 
and addressed meetings of workers, peasants and soldiers. He 
studied the reports of central and local bodies in detail, 
making notes and comments. Close contact with the masses, 
a direct, vital relationship with factory and office workers, 
peasants and soldiers, constant paternal concern for the 
common people, were absolutely essential to him. Through 
his relationship with the people Lenin accumulated immense 
material for the posing and solution of major political, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural tasks and for serious scientific generali¬ 
sation. 

Lenin considered a prompt and proper response to com¬ 
plaints to be a sign of efficiency and legality in the admin¬ 
istration of the state. 

The population to a certain extent judge the state appa¬ 
ratus and the degree to which it observes the law in its work 
by the attitude towards the complaints of individuals. Lenin, 
therefore, stressed that “the population must be taught that 
well-founded complaints are of great significance and lead 
to important results”. 1 

Lenin demanded that the right of citizens to submit com¬ 
plaints should be exercised unhindered. In accordance with 
this Leninist principle, Soviet legislation established the 
complete unrestricted right to lodge complaints. Every citizen 
may lodge a complaint against any action by any official if 
he considers that his rights and legitimate interests (or those 
of others) have been infringed. 

The complaints and applications of citizens are today a 
form of public control over the work of state bodies, which 
aims both at protecting legality and at the eradication of 
shortcomings in the work of factories and other undertak¬ 
ings. In a special decision of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party dated August 2, 1958, designed to improve 
the handling of letters, complaints and applications sent 
in by working people, it was pointed out that the examina¬ 
tion of letters, complaints and applications from citizens 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 44 p. 174. 








helps to improve the work of the administrative apparatus 
and is one of the forms of public control. 

Lenin stressed the importance of rules of procedure gov¬ 
erning the examination of complaints. Many details regard¬ 
ing the reception and consideration of complaints are regu¬ 
lated by enactments adopted on his initiative. 

General provisions of handling complaints are laid down 
in the ordinance of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR dated April 12, 1968, “On the Consideration of 
Proposals, Applications and Complaints from Citizens”. 

e) PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN THE SAFEGUARDING 

OF LEGALITY 

The further evolution of the socialist state and the exten¬ 
sion of democracy is marked by the steady increase in public 
participation in the protection of legality. This is reflected 
above all in the constant enrichment of the existing forms of 
public participation in the protection of legality and in the 
appearance of new institutions which reflect the variety of 
popular initiative. The working people must themselves 
evolve and test these forms in practice. “Varietv is a guar¬ 
antee of effectiveness here, a pledge of success in achieving 
the single common aim—to clean the land of Russia of all 
vermin.” 1 

Varied forms of public participation in the protection of 
legality and public order have been evolved on the basis of 
practical experience. They include the comrades’ courts, the 
voluntary public order squads, the minors commissions, 
supervisory commissions, etc. They also include the consid¬ 
eration of alleged anti-social acts by general meetings of 
factory and office workers, the educational work of non¬ 
government organisations and of collectives of workers in 
respect of persons placed in their care, etc. 

Lenin attached great importance to comrades’ courts. He 
stressed their role in the campaign for labour discipline and 
social discipline in general. He believed they should be 
transformed “into a real means of combating breaches of 
proletarian labour discipline”. 2 He demanded that their work 
should be carefully analysed and their effectiveness assessed. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 26, p. 414. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 40. 
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At the end of the 20s and the beginning of the 30s, the 
comrades’ courts played an important role in the eradication 
of breaches of the law. By the end of the 30s, their activity 
had declined and their powers were restricted. The new con¬ 
ditions for the extension of public participation and the 
creative activity of citizens in the 60s led to a revival of 
Lenin’s concepts regarding their role and to the further 
enrichment of these concepts. 

An important feature of the comrades’ courts today is their 
mass character. Another is that their sphere of activity is 
not confined to labour discipline at places of work; they 
have wide powers established in law. 

It is necessary to focus serious attention on the Leninist 
concept that the comrades’ courts should function in a par¬ 
ticular sphere without encroaching upon the powers of the 
people’s courts. 

The varied institutions of public participation in safe¬ 
guarding socialist legality are characterised not only by 
organisational stability, but also by the independent signif¬ 
icance of the forms of direct public participation in the pro¬ 
tection of public order. It should at the same time be 
stressed that all forms of protecting legality in the admin¬ 
istration of the state, even through the medium of special 
state agencies, are in essence a form of public participation 
in law enforcement. But the voluntary public order squads, 
the comrades’ courts, etc., are forms of direct public partic¬ 
ipation. Their relationship with the work of government 
agencies is of primary importance. These forms play an in¬ 
dependent role above all in accordance with the nature of 
their social function, according to the degree of their in¬ 
fluence upon those who violate public order. 

Socialist legality, as an important aspect of public life 
and state activity under socialism, demands constant atten¬ 
tion to ensure its evolution and consolidation. The efforts of 
all government bodies, voluntary organisations, schools and 
every family are necessary if this aim is to be achieved. 
Legality presupposes universal respect for the laws and 
enactments based upon them. It cannot be protected solely 
by legislative and executive bodies, the courts, the Procura¬ 
tor’s Office, the militia or voluntary organisations, however 
important and effective their work may be. 

The decisive prerequisite for the strengthening and de¬ 
velopment of socialist legality is the leadership of the Com- 
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munist Party. The Party had to do tremendous work to 
educate the mass of the people in the spirit of respect for 
the new, revolutionary law. The rule of the tsarist autocracy 
had instilled in the working people a profound hatred for 
the laws of the capitalists and landowners which defended 
the interests of the exploiters. Before the October Revolu¬ 
tion, the Bolshevik Party exposed the oppressive nature of 
these laws. The state, which had for centuries been an organ 
of the oppression and exploitation of the people, had be¬ 
queathed a legacy of the greatest mass hatred and mistrust 
for everything to do with the state, said Lenin. The over¬ 
coming of this legacy is a very difficult task which only 
Soviet power can fulfil. But it requires a great deal of time 
and great persistence. 

In the case of some sections of the population, popular 
hatred and mistrust of everything to do with the state was 
combined with a contemptuous attitude to any sort of legal¬ 
ity. In his “Letter to the Workers and Peasants Apropos of 
the Victory Over Kolchak”, Lenin pointed out that “the land- 
owners and capitalists are strong not only because of their 
knowledge and experience and the assistance they get from 
the richest countries in the world, but also because of the force 
of habit and ignorance of the broad masses who want to live 
in ‘the good old way’ and do not realise how essential it is 
that Soviet laws be strictly and conscientiously observed”. 1 

The need to educate the mass of the people in the spirit 
of respect for the laws of Soviet power was also prompted by 
the existence of large numbers of peasants who were by 
their very nature more susceptible to the petty-bourgeois 
ideology of anarchism and indiscipline. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the class enemies who had infiltrated into 
different levels of the Soviet state apparatus carried on 
subversive activity directed against socialist legality and law 
and order. They implanted an attitude of contempt for the 
rights of Soviet citizens and corrupted unstable officials of 
the state apparatus, including officials of the investigating 
agencies, the Procurator’s Office and the courts. 

An immense amount of work has been done to educate the 
people in the spirit of communist social consciousness. The 
Communist Party constantly stresses the importance of 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 556. 
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strengthening the socialist state, law and legality in every 
possible way, and the need to improve the work of all levels 
of the state apparatus. Unswervingly adhering to Lenin’s 
directives, the Party bases itself upon the fact that the strict¬ 
est observance of the laws by every establishment, organi¬ 
sation, official and individual is one of the most import¬ 
ant prerequisites for the successful building of communist 
society. 

Problems of socialist legality are at all times in the fore¬ 
front of the attention of leading Party organs and are 
reflected in Party documents. These issues have more than 
once been discussed at Party congresses. Party congresses 
and conferences have adopted special decisions on the 
strengthening of socialist legality. 

The 20th Congress and the subsequent congresses of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union played a very impor¬ 
tant role in the evolution of Soviet democracy and socialist 
legality. “The Congress fully approves the measures taken 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union to strengthen socialist legality and to secure 
the strict observance of the rights of Soviet citizens as guar¬ 
anteed by the Soviet Constitution and instructs all Party 
and Soviet bodies to stand vigilantly on guard of legality 
and resolutely and sternly to check any manifestations of 
lawlessness, arbitrariness or breaches of socialist law and 
order.” 1 

The Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union pays a great deal of attention to issues of socialist 
legality. It states: “It is the duty of Soviet people to see 
to it that legality and law and order are rigidly enforced; 
they must not tolerate any abuses, and must combat 
them. . .. 

“The Party’s objective is to enforce strict observance of 
socialist legality, eradicate all violations of law and order, 
abolish crime and remove all the causes of crime.” 2 

Legality is assuming growing importance at the present 
stage of the building of communism. This is organically 
linked with the improvement of legal regulation as one of 
the most important elements of state guidance. The role 
of legality as a means of safeguarding the efficacy of legal 


1 The 20th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1956, p. 423 (in Russian). 
-The Road to Communism, pp. 551, 552. 






regulation is highlighted in the most important measures 
adopted by the Party in the sphere of economic and cultural 
development. The decisions of the latest plenary meetings of 
the Party’s Central Committee underline the importance of 
ensuring legality in economic management, in the work of 
factories and other undertakings. Today, when the Party 
has adopted a policy directed towards the full and consistent 
introduction into the economy of the principles of socialist 
cost accounting, of enhancing the role of the economic con¬ 
tract not only as a means of giving concrete form to already 
confirmed plans, but also as a planning tool, and when 
the powers of each undertaking have been substantially 
extended, the significance of legal efficiency is likewise 
growing. 

Socialist legality was in the forefront of attention at the 
24th Congress. Leonid Brezhnev told the Congress that 
“during the period under review the Party Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Soviet Government have continued taking 
steps to strengthen legality and law and order, to educate 
citizens to observe the laws and rules of socialist community. 
The work of the militia, the Procurator’s Office and the courts 
has been improved. 

“It is not only the task of the state apparatus to strengthen 
legality. Party organisations, the trade unions and the Kom¬ 
somol are in duty bound to do everything to ensure the 
strictest observance of laws and promote the legal education 
of the working people. Respect for legality and for the law 
must become part and parcel of the make-up of every person. 
This is particularly true of persons in office. No attempt 
to deviate from or to go round the law is to be tolerated, no 
matter what the motives. Nor can we tolerate any violation 
of the rights of individuals and infringement of the dignity 
of citizens. For us Communists, champions of the most 
humane ideals, this is a matter of principle”. 1 

The Communist Party is directing the work of all state 
organs, establishments and organisations, and also of all 
voluntary organisations towards the protection of legality by 
every possible means. Particularly high demands are made 
upon those organs of the state which bear a direct respon¬ 
sibility for the protection of legality. The Party organises 


1 Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 24th Congress. 
Delivered by Leonid Brezhnev , 1971, p. 95. 
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nationwide control over the work of government bodies at 
all levels, in this way guaranteeing the conditions for the 
observance of legality. 

The further consolidation of socialist legality in the period 
of the building of communism is a complex social process. 
The leading, guiding and co-ordinating role in this complex 
social process is played by the Communist Party. 
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